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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is noccssary to rxphiin to Suiiscribcrs the 
caii^e of the dduv which has taken place in pub- 
lishing this volume. Had the time originally fixed 
upon been adhered to, the Orient Pkaui, would 
have come to a field in which tlic 1?knoal 
Nf.vL had preceded it by a shorter interval than 
was oviicctcd ; and many were of ojiinion that so 
close a succession of AnnuaN was uns?uitfd)le to the 
taste ]»revailing under this meridian. This delay 
ha?, how’cvcr, been most f.uonrablc to the Pearl, 
for it has enabled the Editor to include some rich 
gleanings which the haste of the Editor of, tin; 
Blngal A-vnual did ni»t permit liim to gather up. 
The prose contribution at the close of the volume 
is ail instance of “ the good wine” being reserved 
to the last. 

The Editor renewed his conncTtion with tliis 
Annual with tlie intention of continuing it from 
year to year. This resolution he is reluctantly 
compelled to abandon, as he finds the labour and 
attention, which .should be devoted to an under- 
taking of this kind, incompatible with his present 
situation and duties. 
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INTRODUCTORY SONNET. 

BY J. OUXBAR, ESa. 

This earth, though iiot alike in beauty clad. 

Holds not a climes B-here nature is not found 
Enrobed in Loveliness. If flowers abound 
On some more favour'd soils, let such be glad, 
Redundant thus ; yet let not those be sad, 

In which creation hath not shed around 

Each beauteous plant, to deck the sterile ground ; 

Nor need Improvement e*er despair to add 

To nature's gifts. Thus, while th' enlighten’d West 

Pours forth her treasures, with a la^sh handi 

E’en here, in this so long benighted landr 

A thousand signs Refinement's march attest I 

Reason and Truth their kindred flags unfurl* 

ho I we obey their call, and give— ^the Oeisnt Pjeabl 1 
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SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BY CAPTAIN MCNAGHTEN. 

these he mused withiu bis thoughtful mind 

Drydtn* 


The man who bcstowcth upon another unsolicited advice 
(a species of almsgiving not uncommon even in this nig- 
gardly and selfish age) has always the satisfaction, in addi- 
tion to the pleasant feeling of conscious liberality, of be- 
lieving himself wiser than the by-him-considered-Uttle- 
better-than donkey, upon whom he inflicts the overf^Vvlnga 
of Ids sagacity ; and if the giver be one of those solemn 
and heavy people who are nbt extraordinarily gifted with 
eloquence, — who are no orators, as Brutus was-^they con- 
trive, or think they contrive, to hide their verbal poverty 
behind the veil of the oracular promulgation that — " second 
thoughts are best.” If they can give you no other reason 
for pausing in your career, they can always give you that t 
and accordingly it has so often been dinned into my own 
miserable ear, that 1 have determined to give the sentiment 
even more* than its proverbial chance of immortality, by 
n 
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diflcussing its merits in the pages of an Annual. Luckily 
for me, it is an apophthegm, on both sides of which a good 
deal may be said ; and luckily for the reader, I mean to say, 
qf that good deal, as much as I possibly can. 'W'hen a proser 
tells you that second thoughts are best, ask him the ffender 
of the thoughts he is pleased to mention ; for I purpose 
proving to you that if the chances really are that a man’s 
second thoughts are best, the said chances also really are, 
that a woman's first thoughts should be at a similar premi- 
um. Woman is intuitively wise : man only wise, and 
not always that, after much reflection ; and therefore, if 
you ask advice of a woman (in nine cases out of ten the 
best counsellor^ place your reliance upon her prompt opi- 
nion ; but if you ask advice of a man, do not give mucli 
more than a snap of your middle fmger and thumb (not 
loud enough for him to hear) for any opinion that be may 
give you, if he cannot give you a prompt one ; for it is a 
hundred guineas to a hundred pence, that his vacillating 
mind will, at last, offer you two courses to choose between, — 
fearful of respousibility, that raw head and bloody bones 
of a weak and timid nature. 

But of course, when 1 suppose you to be asking advice, 
1 also suppose you to be applying for it to a firm and sen- 
sible person, be the same male or female ; because if, on 
the ** birds of a feather" precedent, you go to some one 
who is as great a fool as yourself, the chances, already 
twice mentioned, are that you will obtain no better rule of 
guidance than what your own untutored mind^might have 
suggested. In the nest place, if a man spontaneously 
present you with his thoughts— either first or *cand— in 
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the way of advicet wish him silently, hut heartily, at the 
very spot where Captain Ross says he has discoTcred the 
true magnetic pole — and wish him there, moreover, with- 
out an inch of blanket, or a drop of brandy ■ but if a wo- 
man spontaneously present you with her thoughts, ** either 
with or without advice,** then bestow upon her your 
softest but not least enduring gratitude (which means your 
love, when propriety will admit that meaning) ; for you will 
never be wholly worthless and vile, so long as you possess 
any of those qualities for the sake of which a woman takes 
a pure interest in your welfare. Never care so much as 
one rupee, even in these piping times of proprietoc;s-divi- 
dcnd-securing-economical-retrenchment, what mankind say 
or think of you— good, bad, or indiflferent, — so long as 
tr'omankind have for you the sentiment of regard ; but al- 
ways act as I once sang (when 1 could sing) upon being 
taxed, or twitted, with devoting so much of my poesy to 
the female sex : — 

Oh ! if there be, who think my song should take a wider 
range. 

And that from woman*s charms and love my lute*at last 
should change, 

Should lend its tones to theme of war, or revel in the hall, 

Or sing ambition*8 towering rise, or paint a tyrant’s fall ; 

It may be that I could do these, and win a breath of fame ; 
Bat be mtf guerdon woman’s praise — though man should 
scoff or blame. 

Her love (the brightest mark on earth, of heaven) forsakes 
us not, 

Though overwhelming ruin come to blight our better lot ; 

B 2 * 
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It takes the poignancy from grief, and soothes the throb of 
pain, 

And raises hope where, hvt for it, hope ne’er would come 
again : 

It purifies the erring heart and frees the soul from guile, 

When man^s most rich reward in life is woman’s love-bora 
smile. 

Then still my poct-atrain shall be of woman’s matchless love; 

Her fcr\ciiry, her gracefulness, her faith — all faith above : 

Her heart-lit eye, her fragrant Lip, her fairly-moulded form. 

And the sun-beam look that softens down our passions’ wild- 
est storm : 

Let others sing of strife or mirth ; the lists, or festal hall ; 

My one tlieme shall be woman’s love,— for I have knownit all. 

Upon this j)rinriplr, 1 say, of valuing woman’s praise 
more than man’s commendation, always act, whether you 
chance to be in a dilemma or not . for behold 1 men will give 
you their advice, partly from ostentation, and partly from 
a mentally alleged superiority ; and if you follow that ad- 
vice, and are evidently sinking over ears and head (for the 
ears mmt go under first, unless you dife into the slough of 
despond) in consequence of ft^lowiug it, the man who gave 
it will be among the first to abandon you — ^fearful lest your 
fate may compromise bis wisdom — and disown all interest 
in you, past, and present, and to come, also, unless you 
come up again and get on swimmingly ; and if you do not 
follow his advice, he will tell you, in substance, if not in 
words, to go to the — antipodes in your own way, for an 
obstinate, senseless, ungrateful, mule-headed brute, as you 
doubtless are ; and however well you may do after that, he 
irill take care to inform the world, generally, that, to his 
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Irnowled^e — such as it is — you would have done better still 
if you had done as he desired you. But a woman will not 
only give you advice, in her own gentle, deferential, assua- 
sivc way, when you stand in need of it (for they have too 
much tact and native delicacy to oflfer it unwanUd), but she 
will never abandon you — and, more especially than never, 
if all the rest of the globe do — though tlie choicest adversity 
should souse you, as vinegar does sulinon, for not having 
been guided by her sweet and rational opinion, because, 
forsooth, you would not deign (you insufTeruble, and yet su- 
perlative, dolt !) to accept of a woman's advice for the di- 
rection of your very sapient manhood. A man’s second 
thoughts, when he ponders on the performance of some ac- 
tion which, in his own opinion, 

The world will gaze with wonder at. 

And envy when ’tis done ; 

are something like those of a hen when she designs to 
lay an egg, but has not fixed upon the whereabout. She 
goes to a Diice sheltered and well concealed spot, in the 
midst of a hedge, or haply in a hayloft, where her deposit 
might remain till it was addi^ before any body would disco- 
ver its bourne. She scrapes it a little, turns herself about 
in it, tits herself into it, and almost lays her egg, — but not 
quite. No, upon ** second thoughts,” site goes to the 
manger, finds a bit of buy there, huddles and muddles her- 
self into a corner, lays her egg, and exit, but imagining it 
much safer than in the midst of the luxuriant hedge, or the 
impervious contents of the well-plenished loftt And so 
with man : — his second thoughts often mar what his first 
would have completed; or lose by over caution what the 
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first would have mastered by a cou;; de main, k womau's 
first thoughts, on the other hand, are every thing*, and, 
like the first spring of the child at the antelope, if they 
fail to gain the object, she ventures no more. But the^ 
teldom fail; for woman*:? wisdom is like instinct; and 
close observers will perceive, what is a veiled page in the 
volume of life to superficial people, that when a woman 
fails in any undertaking, the failure has its source in her 
having yielded to man’s judgment in some important stage 
of the process — and in having yielded, too, against her 
own conviction. 1 really think, after mature delibe- 
ration, that second thoughts have obtained their pre- 
eminence in consequence of their success having been, 
on occasions, prominent ; and their various failures for- 
gotten, or unremarked. We always expect a change of 
weather with a change of moon, but we never observe how 
often the moon changes by herself I and no doubt some 
watchful person (probably an undertaker) having remarked 
that one of thirteen he had junketted with onc^evening, 
expired before the year did, it forthwith became a rule 
honored by due notice in the occasioual observance^ but 
let pass with impunity the frequent breach^ like the fault of 
him who is a favorite at head-quarters ! I can assure the 
above alluded -to undertaker, that had he sat down to do 
the jovial with precisely twenty-six, instead of but half the 
number, the chances (already thrice-named) of something 
turning up in his line would have been much greater in a 
given space of time. Look at first thoughts 1 The Duke 
of Wellington’s first thoughts on beholding Torres Vedras 
were to convert them into impregnable defenoes. Hie 
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first thoughts on seeing the site of WaterloOf a year before 
the battle, were to ** fight the French for king George 
upon the tlirone** upon that very place, if ever he should 
have the option. Nelson* s first thoughts at Trafalgar were 
to break the eneiti3'*8 line; and his first thoughts at the 
Nile, to attack them at their moorings. Look on ihai 
picture of first thoughts, and now look on this picture of 
second thoughts. Lord William’s first thoughts were to 
attack Suchet, once upon a time ; but his second thoughts 
were to walk off ; and 1 remember, multa getnms^ to this 
very day, that between six and seven years ago, my first 
thoughts were to have asked for a particular appointment, 
and my second thoughts were no/ to have asked ; and I was 
afterwards told, as if from good authority, that if 1 had 
asked, I should have obtained it ; hut that it was not thought 
fitting to give even to merit what merit did not con- 
sider worth the asking. Well, another time, my first 
thoughts were not to ask for any appointment, and my se- 
cond thoughts were to ask for any appointment ; and I did 
ask, and had better (as a philanthropist) have let it alone, 
for I only put benevolent persons to what they confessed 
was the pain of refusing me — ^and to give-pain of any sort 
has always been my very amiable aversion. So much for 
second thoughts, in some very remarkable instances I You 
see, there is often a sort of plausibility in the second 
thoughts, which imposes upon shaUow people for the hid- 
den depths of wisdom— depths which, like the horizon, they 
only seem to see — and which has got those thoughts a 
name sufficient to cover a multitude of stupidities ; while 
that gay, bold, open-faced, dashing, clever son of impnlse, 
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the first tliangliti is^ by bsartfed boys, wboie miuds are still 
in childhood, taken and deemed to be a shallow-pated cox* 
comb, because he is neither very studious nor particularly 
demure. But I recolleci: an instance wherein my own 
Second thoughts proved by far the best, and that was when 
1 began to tbink that thoughts were the best. 1, at one 
period, followed the stream in the wake of second thoughts ; 
huzzaing, bubbling, and spluttering after them, like a part 
of any other mob at the heels of any other pretender. 1 
then conceived (but I was as one without an atom of expe- 
rience) that second thoughts were to the first, what the 
judicious frieud was to (he congenial companion. The 
hrst thought was, 1 admitted, like the boon comrade, the 
faiorite of the two; and it struck me we were disposed to 
quarrel with the intruding second-one for its officious 
interference ; though being sensible of its superior value, 
(like that of the sagacious, hut often- thwarting, friend,) we 
acted upon <7, while our hearts were with its opposite 1 
The cause of this, 1 concluded, might be that we felt our 
vanity w’ouuded alike by the after-thought and the friend, 
as each compelled us to, at Ics^st tacitly, acknowiedge that 
we were less intuitively wise, and a degree less infallible, 
than we had comphicently imagined ; and if we ultimately 
conformed to that by which our vanity bad been hurt, 1 
decided the reason to be, because our self-interest was more 
powerful than even our vanity. 

** Happily constituted,*' I exclaimed, ** are they who 
are not cursed with such head -strength or conceit, as pre- 
vents them from willingly following the maturer counsel ; 
and who, in all their predicaments, can imitate Queen Eli- 
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zabeth she loved Leicesti^r, bat* zba ooiVAaeTled by 
Burleigh !*’ But thid vaiTtbe rhapsodical emanation of a 
juvenile mind ; and the time came, besides, when 1 got to 
know more of woman's nature tlian to believe that Eliza- 
beth did love Leicester, or Essex, or any body else, with 
the heart love, which alone deserves the name ; for she 
was a cold, vain, and selhsh, albeit a wise woman ; and 
such a woman can have no love in her. Had she loved 
Leicester, in the true and womanly sense of the term, the 
sage Burleigh would not have had one particle of chance 
with him ; for it is woman's ** sweet weakness” to yield 
all where she has yielded her heart, anti one. word (in that 
case) from Leicester would have anuthllutcd the ” wisest, 
virtuousesi, discreetest, best” arrangement which sterling 
old Mentor Burleigh could have ^)erfected in a month of 
constant meditation. But this is a digre.66ion, to follow 
out which, through its interesting raraificationfl, would 
quite seduce me from my original theme. Although it is 
now a trite observation, (for all observations upon human 
nature, that are based upon trutli, become trite, in conse- 
quence of their being univessally admitted) yet he who first 
announced it must have been a deep, an acute, and an ac- 
curate investigator, iu genuine metaphysics ; for it is not 
at this day even so trite as it is true, — that ” a woman 
jumps to a conclusion,” while a man plods his way to it. 
But almost always the conclusion to which the female mind 
thus leaps is the right conclusion, whereas the end of a 
man's reasoning very often leaves him wrong ; nor would 
he be. satisfied at being right, if he could not explain to him- 
self hpw he came to be ig. A woman, on the contrary, 
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does not care bow she arrives at the true goal, so long as 
she is convinced she hai arrived at it ; and could no more 
explain to you the mental process, outstripping the very 
lightning from heaven, than the American boy could hove 
told by what means he gave you an instantaneous and a true 
solution of a complicated arithmetical question. Women are 
practical and correct metaphysicians ; men are theoretical, 
and often blundering ones : but what I have always found 
to be the beauty of a woman's first thoughts (iij>on any 
question of conduct submitted to her) is that while their cor- 
rectness flashes conviction of that correctness to your mind 
at once — if you have a mind at all — you are able to eluci* 
date both to your own aud her satisfaction the train of reason- 
ing which justifles her dictum, though she may still remain 
unconscious of its having operated within her at the mo- 
ment of consultation. Her opinions often strike you at 
once with all the force of a truism, and they seem as if they 
had always been your own, and your only incredulity is 
that you have never before actually entertained them — for 
you could swear that you have ! When Walter Scott 
remarked — in that brief and •passing way in which ho 
unostentatiously let fail his shrew'dest observations-— that 
the sensation of wonder never occurred in a dream, the 
truth of the remark w'as as obrious to every one who read 
it, as though he had himself declared it a hundred times 
before ; and yet it was never uttered by any other tongue 
than his, and probably never occurred to any other mind, 
though people had been dreaming for six thousand years I 
The old proverb, . then, that ** woman's wit is better than 
man's wisdom," only means that woman's first thoughts are 
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better than man^s second thoughts ; and it is forcibly 
grafted on my own belief, that, with some exceptions to 
prove the rule, a man's own hrst thoughts are preferable 
to his after ones. To me the fact seems to be that what 
are called the second thoughts, are frequently l)ut the first, 
which have been slow to come;" and that the maiw 
possessed of constant presence of mind, and comprehen- 
siveness of understanding, comes to that rule of action 
irifttanier — which the slower and less collected mind can only 
arrive at after much deliberation. The former sees all the 
bearings of the question, all the difficulties of the dilemma, 
all the pro's and contra^s of the case, at one mental coup 
d'teil; and if he subsequently determine to alter his course 
of procedure, it will be upon the acquirement of some new 
information, which, had lie at first obtained it, would have 
been equally acted upon by his first resolve. But the 
latter character — he of the second thoughts — is one who 
is always more or less, in proportion to the exigency, 
dumbfounded by the first shock of an occurrence ; because 
his wits are never about him. They are not wool-gathering, 
for they are doing nothing ^ but like idle, and badly ma- 
naged, servants, they are never in the way when most parti- 
cularly wanted. The consequence is that they have all to 
be collected, and arranged, and allowed time to recover 
their breath ; and whatever they resolve upon, after all 
that fuss and note of preparation, is called " second 
thoughts," and dignified with the title of ** maturest coun- 
sel when what is deemed its maturity, is nbthing but its 
lateness. Then, besides these two characters, there is a 
third, called the world :->-s meddling, prying, self-pnffed-up 
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censorious chnractcr : — which fakes upon ifself to form a 
judgment of the two thoughts, but takes care to see the 
result first ; and tlien if the first thought have not proved 
infallible, it is dogmatienHy pronounced to have been a 
hasty, crude, anil an ill-di-fi sted thought ; wnile the second 
thought, (hough, mayhap, equally erroneous, when estimat- 
ed by the upshot, is at all events excused, because it is the 
supposed production of a world of pains, uive me the man 
for my ** guide, philosopher, and friend,’* who thinks 
comprehensively and decides promptly. 1 do not mean 
the man who blurts out his conceited and shallow notions, 
on an ejr parfp statement ; or who utters his verdict or his 
advice before be has made himself master of all the infor- 
mation he has reason to think obtainable : but the man 
who, upon as much knowledge as you, the applicant for 
counsel, choose to convey to him (the penalty of disingenu- 
ous concealmeut being on your own head), will promptly tell 
you how you ought to act, and convince yon, by his very 
manner of counselling, that his promptitude is the result of 
his discernment and not of his mere conjecture. Such a 
man decides on the generally vaierring principle of intuitive 
approximation to actual foresight which directs a woman ; 
the distinction hetw’een the two cases being simply that ht 
will be able to make clear to you w?iy he thinks you had 
better act as he advises ; while sfie will leave it to your own 
acumen to account for Aer decision. Another feature in 
what are denominated second thoughts is, that they are 
frequently only a prolongation< or rather a dilution, of the 
first ; whose boldness they often paralyse by overcaution, 
and Whose effect they impair by letting atip the time for ac- 
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tioD. Second thoughts are waverers, and if they sometimes 
keep you clear of destruction, they seldom procure you an 
unqualified triumph. Marmont acted upon a tissue of 
second thous;hts at Salamanca. Many men delay from a 
positive inability to act at once ; and if the thus enforced 
procrastination is marked hy a change of the original cir- 
cumstances, they straightway impute much wisdom to 
themselves, anti — “ there !** (they exclaim) “ see what 
we have escaped by not acting precipitately 1’’ and then 
under the altered circumstances they will go on wait- 
ing again, till their fear of precipitancy terminates in 
the passiveness — not of prescience but of paralysation. It 
was the first thought of Fabius to oppose Hannibal by de- 
lay, and therefore his comparative inactivity was the result 
of his unhesitating resolve ; and indeed a search into, or a 
reminiscence of history will convince us that the greatest 
actions have been the offspring of quick determination : and 
even where fii-st thoughts have apparently led to failure, who 
is to know how much worse the end might have been had 
those thoughts not governed the action ? Anotlter species 
of credit often accorded to second thoughts is in something 
of thxi questionable shape. A man decides upon doing such 
a thing ; — taking his passage, we’ll say, upon a certain ship. 
Before he can effect it an occurrence takes place which puts 
it, not out of his will but, out of bis power to perpetrate 
his intent. He is, perhaps, smitten with cholera morbus, 
or (what is the next best thing) his agents fail, and five per 
centum of dribbling dividends,— like angels’ visits few and 
far between, — ^stare him in the mined face, and mock him 
with the ghost of bis former hoard— quantum mutatus ab 
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illo Hectore l^^and Lis original design is direfnily fnis* 
trated. Well, the ship sails without him, is duly wrecked 
upon a hidden coral reef, and (as the newspapers tell us) 
” every sont on board peri-^hes,*’ though it is to be hoped 
the boiUps alone do ; and ?hf n comes our friend, even arro- 
gating wisdom to himself, and sucking a compUment to his 
sagacity out of the lemon of bis misfortune, and exclaims, 
How well it is that I did not go in her 1 — you see second 
thoughts are lM^Ht.’* For my own part, I am quite certain 
that if ever I write the “ Confessions of an Octogenarian,” 
having then attained not only to years of discretion and 
garrulity, but also to a period of the present century by 
which the great number of people I shall speak ill of will, 
it is to be imagined, have died, 1 shall indite a considerable 
quantity of anecdotic matter in proof of what 1 now declare 
to be the fact ; viz. that out of any ten instances in which 
persons wiser than 1, in their own conceit, are ready to 
maintain 1 have gone grievously wrong, nine of them 
have positively proved the wisest courses (with reference 
to a whole heap of fore and after facts, involving what 
the Benthamites call ” the ^catest happiness of their 
greatest number”— id est, Kumber One) which mortal man 
could have pursued ; while the tenth, which I shall pro- 
bably admit to be an error, was neither more nor less than 
a confounded second thought, that in an hour of human 
weakness I allowed to govern. The practical fact, un- 
doubtedly, is that first thoughts rule the world ; for out of 
our every hundred acts, of all kinds and degrees, ninety and 
nine are performed on a first view of the case, and yet the 
world is not turned topsy-turvy ; and indeed were what I 
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have asserted not the case^-^d humankind pause on all 
occasions before they acted, — the dance of life would |)be 
like the music of the stop waltz — the sudden cessation of 
which occasioneth so much bungling and jumbling among 
the gyrotory couplets. Lastly, 1 should say that'in forming 
acquaintances, especially with any view to eventual friend 
ships, first impressions (another term for first thoughts) 
are every thing. True, you may be a noodle— one who has 
no more discernment than a mole, and consequently not 
quite so much as a lynx— >and in that case the human face 
divine of another man is no index to ytiv, though your own 
is quite a sufficient one to him ; but if you arc no/ a noodle 
(though 1 confess the chances, ubovementioned four times, 
are in favor of your. being so) then take a hint from one 
who revels in experience bought, as it should seem, pro* 
vidcutially, for your use, and form your judgment of all 
men from your first thoughts of them. 1 do not mean to 
say that you can at once estimate their whole character— 
its every light and shadow ; its ins and its outs ; or how it 
may be affected under every change of fortune, or levery 
attack of bile — but its sterling value you may at once ap- 
praise ; and if you own the soft impeachment of feeling an 
aversion to any one upon a first interview ; and subse- 
quently, upon further acquaintance, feel it less than at first ; 
then you may take my word for it that you had better have 
acted upon your first instinctive warning, and that your 
gradually more partialising feelings towards the indivi- 
dual are owing to your becoming more accustomed to what 
primarily was distasteful, and not to an error in **the 
small still voice” that whispered to you to abstain. Es- 
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chew your second thoughts, io all such cases, as you would 
a William of the Wisp ; for like that personage (and that is 
one reason why I don’t choo.se to be on Jack and Tom terms 
with him) they will lead you into a quagmire difficult of 
egress. Above all, have nothing whatsoever to say to any 
man against whom a woman, who is interested in you, warns 
you after she has been ** a long hour by Shrewsbury clock” 
in his social society. If he have been theretofore your in* 
tiniate friend, pray have saving sense enough left to 
set yourself down for the noodle 1 have already hinted that 
you, in all human probability, are, and beware of him ever 
after ; for if she say he is not to be trusted, he will sooner 
or later betray you as sure as your baptismal name is Si- 
mon, if unhappily it be so. Consider her first thoughts 
in such an instance, as pure gold ; your own as the veriest 
dross : — that is to say your own second ones, for, in the 
greatest likelihood, you “ began with a little aversion,” 
only your easy temper let it be soothed out of you, or hush- 
ed into an untroubling dormancy. Suppose, now, you 
should some day turn this rale of mine against myself, and 
dislike me grievously at first sight, or upon some such 
wholesome female warning as 1 have been pleased to men- 
tion ? — but the last supposition involves an impossibility. 
In the former case, then, if you revolted from me upon 
your own unaided instinct, the consequence would be that, 
so far from my cariug ” a 6co” for the matter, 1 should 
rejoice exceedingly in the disgustful impression which 
proved the means, on your part, of protectiug me from 
such au intolerable bore of a private acquaintance as you 
most inevitably be. The same to me, you may rest 
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assured, whether you were the King of Great Britain, in 
London, or the Gorernor General of India, in Council : I 
should consider you 6^ most insufferable nuisance, and 
should no doubt be even with yon in the matter of in- 
stinct. Wc should meet nndcr the doctrine of mutual re- 
pulsion, and I should, after that, use the most powerfully 
purifying Windsor soap in washing my hands of you for 
ever and ever. 


THE SONG OF THE ROSE. 


Am 1 not beautiful ? — His glow I caught 
As the sun blushed u^mn you quivering sea. 
Sing, Poet, truly sing if earth has aught 
That muy in loveliness compare with me ? 

• 

Am I not beautiful,— too fair to shrink 
Like the sad violet chambered in her leaves ? 
Then let me smile to heaven, and freely drink 
The freshness that its showering starlight gives ! 

Am I not beautiful ? — Say, have not I 
The very sweetness of the bulbul's breath ?— 
Sing, Poet, sing, — the rose may fade and die, 
But her lip claims that fragrance even in death. 


0 
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BY D. I. MONBV, CHd. 


Home 1 Home ! helovcwl and sacred name 1 
To memory dearer than the fume 
Of any noble act of old. 

In England's history proudly told J 

Home 1 Home 1 xi-hat magic in that word 1 
Oh I let it be in whispers heard, 
liCt lips of friendship only tell 
It to those friends, who love it well 
And know the power of its spell 1 

Home ! Home ! there’s something in the sound, 
M'licn utter’d on this foreign ground. 

Unheard, and haply too unfelt 
By those, who Iia\e from cdiildhood dwelt, 
YThere it is mixed wdth all they know 
Of earthly happiness or w'oe. 

It breaks upon us like a flash 
Of sudden lightning, when the crash 
Of thunder iuntant follows, and 
A cold wind bursts upon the land. 

The storm has gathered in its might. 

And ail looks dark as darkest night— 

The drops of ruin fall big and slow. 

The trees are swinging to and fro— 
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A moment*}* heavy pause — and ihen 
The thiinder-peal U heard again ; 

And the fork'd lightning flashes quick, 

And the black clouds are gathering thick^ 
The wasting storm with wind and rain 
Is rushing like a iiurricaiio ! 

And /Am the cloudy masses through 
Is seen a glimpse of heaven’s blue — 

The gale is passing, and each blast 
(i row's faint and fainter than the last, 

Till suddenly the stonn is past. 

And nature looks so fresh and green, 

You scarce could tell a storm had been. 

So when the sound of home is heard 
in this far land— such scenes arise, 

Such feelings of the heart are stirred. 

Such deep aud untouched sympathies— 

The tide »)f iiienioiy sweeping u*er 
Events that happened years before — 

A thousand by-gone joys tye brought 
Tumultuous o’er the depths of thought ; 
Aud things you wish forgotten leap 
Forth from their long unbroken sleep— 
While others half forgotten press 
Upon the heart wdth heaviness ; 

And then the tumult of the mind, 

As quickly thought leaves thought behind-* 
And every spot where friends had met 
Awakens some iatense regret,— 
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And every parting scene appears 
With all its anxious hopes and fears ; 

And snddcTfi then a funeral pall 
Throws its dark shadow over all 
We loved ; a ehilling tremor creeps 
Through us, and nature burdened weeps 
With all the agony of woe — 

Till through the tempest, like the bow 
Of promise, memory*6 sunshine gleams 
On some bright happy spot, that seems 
To mock our grief — we linger yet 
Until the benuieous lights are set — 

And as they softly, calmly close, 

The heart recovers its repose ! 

Oh 1 Home 1 my Home 1 thrice welcome sight ! 
1 see thee smiling in the light 
Of other days, w'hcn thou wert all 
My fondest, wildest wish desired^ 

A bright and joyful festival 
Of revelry that never Upd 1 

1 sec thee in the w'iuter day — 

W'ith skates in hand we’re on our way 
To yon round pond I A hard black frost 
Last night ! hurra I and now we’ve crost 
The meadow, that surrounds the lake 
Of ice — we pause awhile, and take 
An eager view ; upon the side 
That's nearest we embark, and slide 
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About — the ice is firm — it bears — 

We gain the middle — and who cares ? 

We slide and stamp — but hark 1 crack t crack 1 
A crash is heard the icy surface o*cr — 

The sound reverberating back 

Is lost upon the farther shore I 

Crack ! crack ! crack 1 to the school 'boy’s heart 

M’^hat sound more pleasure can impart I 

The skates are on — and on we dash — 

Tlic ice is glossy black — each crash 
Is music, and we feel as free 
As any bird that nkimit the nea. 

There’s not a spot upon the wide 

And bright — bright-mirror’d surface lying } 

Wc taste — we feel, as on we glidci 
The very luxury of Aying I 

I see thee in the winter night— 

(1 never saw a scene more bright) 

When snugly closing round the fire, 

W'e careless heard the snow-storm’s ire— 

And shutting out the win^ and cold. 

Sat listening to the story told. 

How some poor donkey or a post 
Was taken for a fearful ghost — 

How ’ Death some tree was always heard 
The sound of that mysterious bird, 

Whose cry at midnight rises shrill, 

And clear, and loud, foreboding ill, 

And how the ominous sound had scared 
All who at that dread hour bad dared 
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To seek fhe spot of its lone rest, 

And drive it from its unseen nest. 

We henrd of sudden-sinking^ floors, 

Of frightful noises and trap-doors, 

Of heavy nightmares, and of screams 
In restless after-supinr dreams ; 

How highwaymen were seen about 
Drear Shooter’s Hill, and such like places-— 
How murders always were found out, 
Though time had swept away ttie traces 1 
The forest lodge — the bloody bed — 

And underneath a shaggy head 
Just peeping out ; — the lonely inn — 

The landlord with a murderum grin— 

Tho sleeping draught — the daughter’s look 

Of warning, as the traveller took 

The fatal cup ; — the haunted room— - 

The man of armour in the gloom 

Of the dark passage, and the test 

Of courage, as the hero drew 

His pistols forth — fired at his breast, 

And 9aw the balls pass harmless through I 

With these and other tales was past 
The night so happy to the last. 

Instead of stories we begun 
A game sometimes — and oh ! the fun 
Of hlind-man’s buff— that prince of garnet 
Made for young boys and elder dames* 

In which the old and young unite 
With the true spirit of delight I 
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Oh 1 these were days when the young heart 
Had never felt the bitter smart 
Of grief ; it then knew most of joy. 
Without cessation or alloy. 

And happy too were summer days. 

As dear as any winter brought ! 

But let them be — 1 will not raise 
The curtain — Let them live in thought. 


STANZAS. 

BY “ B.AVZN.** 


They are ** beaiitiful exceedingly,'* — 
The spirita proud and lone 1 
Dazzling or darkening the earth, while we 
That creep below, as they pass on, 

But dare to wonder hSw they soar, 

And bow down, and adore. 

Yet who would be, in his weary round 
Even yonder solitary sun. 

For all of gorgeous glory bound 
To the course that he must run. 

Through one eternal, changeless year,-* 
One noon of never ending glare ? 
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Mine be the briglitnefls of some small star 
That seems, just peeping on the night, 

To say, How crowded here you are, 

Ye constellations bright 1 

There’s scarcely rt»oiii in heaven, 1 see, 

For such a tiny spark as me.’* 

Or even of the star-drop of our own earth, — 
The little firefly wandering gay, — 

A reveller midst dark flowers, whose mirth 
Around him sheds an amber day. 

Ilis night is graceful, and delight 
Is ever winged in his rambling flight. 

Or of that gladness, like life, which plays 
On the tide in its happy flow ; 

Blight as the sun from which it strays, 

Yet fresh as a mermaid’s bronr : — 

That laughingly ever meets the eye 
Like a spirit whose soul is society. 

1 would not be, I would not he 
Yon solitary sun, 

For all of glory gathered round 
The course that he must run. 

Through one eternal, changeless year,~ 

One noon of never ending glare.J 
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[A Tale of ike time of Akhar.'\ 

BY W. PniLlPBi Ksa. 

It was in tlip spring of 1832, that I was moving up from 
Cawnporc to Agra, and after a long march, I found myself 
encamped near a small village, about fifteen miles from the 
latter place, bearing the name of Etimudpur, which had 
the appearance of having been formerly a place of some im- 
portance. About u mile to the west of the village the road 
winds through a range of low hills of yellowish granite, and 
passes a large tank, ]UM’haps two hundred and fifty yards 
square, in the centre of which stands an octagon dome- 
roofed building ; and as 1 was examining it, and wondering 
at the occasion of the structure’s being erected, six or seven 
men entered, and spreading their clothes towards the setting 
sun, commenced performing the eveniog devotions of Ma- 
homed. 

The principal figure in the groupe was a man appa^ntly 
verging on seventy years df age — his ample jama, sitting 
in tliick plaits at the waist, descended in a flowing robe from 
thence to the heels, while the upper part fitted tight to the 
body; a turban of muslin, like the jdma, white as the 
driven snow, contrasted with a face of "dark-olive hue, and 
features of noble, nay majestic, proportions, gave to the 
individual an air demanding respect, which his long white 
beard, descending to his breast, with his rosary of bcails, 
considerably increased. From inquiries made from the 
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Tillagers 1 karnt that Stiiad Abdul Hosen, for he was a 
descendant from the prophet himself, ricltly deserved the 
sentimentH of respect that his person inspired ; a long course 
of studies of the rules inculcated in the Korun hud vested 
him with so discrim mating u knowledge of the Muhomedan 
laws, which lie so strictly followed, that the people of the 
place looked up to him with reverence, almost amounting 
to adoration, as a common father — a common friend. This 
was the personage who, after the conclusion of his prayers, 
addressed me with that courtesy so distinctly marked in the 
manners of the east ; that is, among the better informed 
classes. 

“ Vou look,'* said he, ** with an air of curiosity on this 
mouldering building, and on this noble tank, once a reser- 
voir of liquid crystal, now a stagnant pool, in which the 
sing/ira only thrives ; perhaps you would like to hear the 
history of this place ; if so, and will accompany me to yon- 
der darg^h," pointing to an old tomb on the summit of a 
small knoll, us he s])oke, 1 will relate the legend that 
attaches to the ])lace, while we enjoy the cool breeze of 
evening, and mark the. beams of the expiring sun as they 
play upon the cloud-like dome of the Tuj Malial.” 

Assenting to the proposal of the venerable man, 1 accom- 
panied him to the tomb, and ascending to the terraced roof, 
we sat down, and 1 listened to the narrative, which I have 
formed into the following tale. 

About noon one day, at the latter end of the reign of 
Akbar Shah, whose prowess and good government bad given 
to the province of Agra a state of quiet rarely known at 
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that period, and whose fame had extended to the farthest 
limits of the kingdoms of Hindnsthdn, two travellers wend- 
e»l tlieip weary way across the arid track lying between 
Etiiwuh and the new-founded city of AkbaraVidd, or, as it is 
more generally known in modern dny-i, of Agra,* who were 
anxiously looking forward for proteetinn from the storm, 
which the dark, black clouds on the verge of thehorir.ou so 
strongly portended, in any hut that, might present itself to 
atford the de.sired accommodation. But althongh the prac- 
tised eyes of the travellers glanced in every direction, no- 
thing that would give the slightest idea of the adjacence of 
a human dwelling could be discerned. 

The first of the travellers was a man of about twenty-five, 
but from a long career of warlike hardships, appeared full tett'. 
years older than he properly was. The attire of the war- 
rior was in accordance with his evident avocation ; a shirt 
of mail, made of the highest tempered steel, protected his 
body from the effects of the ordinary weapons of the time ; 
a semi-globular cap of the same material, round which a 
scarf, the boasted produce of Cashmere, was wra|>j>ed in 
many faneiful folds, covered his head ; beneath the mailed 
shirt he wore a long padded coat of crimson silk, which, as 
he sat on hor.seback, entirely covered his legs, leaving ex- 
posed merely the feet, cased in embroidered slippers, which 
rested on the broad, shovel- like stirrnps suspended from 
the saddle. The arms of the stranger consisted of a scimi- 
tar of great weight, and which would require a man of great 
sinew to wield or use with effect ; a small circular shield, 
formed of the skin of the rhinoceros, impenetrable even to 
a matclilock ball, was suspended at his back ; while a spear 
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of immense Icnsrth, tiipcring from but to the head, 
rested on his right shoulder, and eora})1etpd his equipment. 
Such was Etimad Khan, a young I’a/A/lu chief, a favourite 
of the ftmperor*s, and the hero of my tale. The steed that 
carried the warrior was an iron-grey of large hone and ex- 
cellent muscle, but from recent fatigue and hard work was 
reduced to a spareness of flcbli rarely to be seen in the 
horses of the chiefs of Ilinduatliun ; still the arched neck, 
the proud step, tlie curl of the fore leg, and elevation of the 
flowing tail, exhibited the spirit of the liigh-custed animal. 

The other traveller was of more advanced years, and of an 
humbler rank ; that of a common sawnr, that rank which is 
considered so mercenary ; but of such conduct, Mamur, the 
individual before me, was never guilty : — his accoutrements 
were far inferior to those of the chief, whose proud brow 
bore marks of intellectual superiority, sufficiently denoting 
his rank without refereuce to his habiliments. Mamur^s 
clothes consisted of a long coat of Kanauj chiutz, quilted 
with cotton, a sufficient defence against the sword of an 
adversary ; instead of the steel cap and shawl, tlie defence 
of hia head consisted of cotton cloth, wound many times 
round the head, and finally brought in thick plaits under 
the chin, obscuring the better part of the face ; — his arms 
were the sword, the lance, and the shield, all of inferior 
workmanship to those of the chief, but still that had 
shown good service, and were capable of shewing more, 
while the sinewy arm of the owner remained to vrield them. 
The horse of the sawdr was a raw-boned, but powerful, bay, 
yet evidently nearly overcome by the distance already tra- 
versed. 
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The latter personage rode in rear of the chief with that 
deferential air so apparent in a Mussulman of low rank to 
a superior ; near enough to converse, should such be his 
master’s pleasure, but with too murli respect to commence, 
or in any manner, to decide its nature. For some time the 
parties rode on in silence, when the chief began a convt^rsa* 
tion upon the, to llicm, important subject of the coming 
storm : whether it wMiU enable them to reach Agra, still 
near eight kos, ere the impending torrent should be loos- 
ened. The attendant, though well acquainted with the 
signs of a forthcoming tempest, did not speak in such 
terms of certainly as his companion. 

“ 1 tell thee,” said the chief, ** that yon streak of grey 
light, now rising above the horizon, murks the rapid progress 
with which the storm approaches, and in this desolate waste^ 
we may praise Alldh, if we succeed in getting u shelter for 
ourselves and beasts, before the ruin reaches us ; which can- 
not now belong.” 

” Truly,” rejoined the sawdr, ” I think thy prediction 
just, most noble Khan, and would, most humbly, advise that 
we push our beasts to ymider rising ground, which mayi 
perchance, hide from our sight a comfortable protection.” 

The chief assented, and putting their horses into a gentle 
canter, the pair more quickly approached a low range of 
hills, which impeded their prospect in front ; but their pro- 
gress was soon arrested by the sight of a young female, 
sitting by the road-side, beneath a stunted tree, bewaiting at 
the violent gusts of wind, which carried the sand in clouds, 
half blinding the travellers, and so immediatelypreoeding the 
approach of the thunder, then rninbling i^it progressed. 
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On the Rudden hnlt of the travellers, v-’ho were surprised 
at seeing a female alone and unproteeted in so desolate a 
spot, she pulled the ind of her cluiddar, which composed 
the whole of her dif»"4, oier her face, hut not so as entirely 
to hide feature*, regular and itaiwlsome^ in the extreme, from 
the gaze of the soldieis. The movement was of that cociuet* 
lish nature that draws observation by the ostensible act 
of avoiding it, and, as such, it did hot escape the observa- 
tion of the young cl ief. 

** flow now,’* was the inquiry he put to the girl ; what 
brings you here, so distautfrom any house, in such weather 
as this ?” 

May it please you, mighty sir, 1 have been to a village 
three kos away, to xcll the produce of my mulhci’s wheel, 
and on my retuiii, 1 was oppressed by fatigue, and sat dow’n 
to rest,** was the rejdy. 

** And whore, is ^our mother’s house?** asked the chief, 
to whom the re uco litre ap^u^ured far from disagreeable; 

bow fur is it from this, and will it afford a shelter fur me 
and my ser\ant, and our beasts? if so, and your mother 
will grant it, she shall not go without reward.** 

** The words of the Kh^u stiheb are the orders of his 
slaves," rejoined the girl ; ** tlic house of my mother is still 
a kos distuni ; bcfoic the time that 1 can traverse it, the 
storm will be upon you." 

" Nay then, gentle damsel," resumed the chief, ** if it 
do not so far interfere with thy modesty to ride behind a 
simple soldier, 1 w'iU engage that Rustam," patting the 
neck of his steed, who at the ndtice made a caricole in the 
air, and straightway resumed bia former ataid position^ 
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** will bear your weight in addition to his maiter*s, and 
we frill soon reach your mother'e honae/* 

With looks bent upon the ground, the female drew her 
chaddar more closely orer her countenanre, and rising 
from the ground, ascended the little bank on the foad-aide, 
from whence she ejctended her hand to the young chief, who, 
having given his spear to his attendant, approached more 
closely, and grasped her by the arm close to the shoulder, 
then, directing her to rest her font upon his own, by the 
strength of his muscular arm, he raised her, and placed her 
behind him ; the size of the thickly padded saddle affording 
her a comfortable seat. On her being scttleil, the chief 
shook the reins of his steed with an on, Rnstam, on,” at 
which the docile beast went off in a hand-gallop, uudistreis- 
ed at his double burthen. The saw^r, striking the corners 
of his stirrups into his horse^s flanks, put on in an equal 
pace, and both travellers, guided by the girl, turned off and 
rode ticross the country to the right. 

A quarter of an hoar brought the travellers to a low hnt^ , 
forming the base from which a wing projected on eithe^side ; 
that on the right being occupied by a few buffaloes, and 
that on the left being half filled with ploughs and other rude 
implements of husbandry ; and on their riding up to the 
door of the domicile, a inau, apparently a husbandmim, 
wrapped in a coarse blanket of goats’ hair, which enveloped 
his person, issued fVom it, attracted by the clatter of horses' 
hoofs, and advancing, held the bridle of the cliief, while he 
gently placed the girl upon the ground, and dismounted 
himself. The soldier then.^ his horse to the shed on the 
left, to which he was fullotirdd by his attendant. 
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Having acen liis horse fed from a bag of gram that hung 
from his saddle, Etim^d Khan repaired to the chabutra in 
front of the dnrelliiig house, which, being covered with a 
•pent of thatch, afforded a shelter from the rain, now falling 
in torrents, and aocompauiod iiy loud peals of thunder and 
vivid flashes of lightning, which faiptly illumined tlie face 
of the country, over which the thick murky clouds threw 
considerable gloom. 

Seated on a morali the chief looked fearlessly at the 
dreadful storm ; indeed, he was solely thinking upon the 
possibility of his reaching Akbarabdd in the evening should 
the weather clear up. The man who had received the 
Klidn*8 horse remained with the servant in the shed, so 
that Etimdd w'os left to his own contemplations, till the 
young girl bro^ight from the house a huqqa, while a wo- 
man, apparently near skty, bent with age, came out and 
seated herself on the ground beside him. The cliaddar of 
the younger female, who it is time to distinguish by her 
name of Amrabi, was now drawn back, so as fully to expose 
to view her handsome features, on which the eyes of the 
chief soon became riveted, fasqinated by an appearance such 
as he had never before seen excelled ; and which, unused 
as he was to the glance of bright eyes, occupied the whole 
of his imaginatiun for the time. 

It was not until oboui half an hour before sunset that the 
etorui ceased, and the clouds cleared away ; Etiindd Kfadn 
then called to his servant Mamur, to prepare the horses 
and get ready to resume his march; but the travellers' quit- 
ting the placa so soon, if at was not intended by the 
old woman, who endeavouredi'to persuade the chief to re* 
main there uutfi morning. 
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AkbarabAd is still seven koss distant/* said tbe crone, 

** and my lord’s horse has come a long way ; honor then 
his slave’s habitation by accepting its shelter for the night ; 
there is no other house between this and Shahderalii, whioh 
is but one kos (rom the waters of the Jamunk.” 

Etimdd Khiiu was half inclined to remain, when a glance 
at Amrabi, who had brought a saitar, which she was tuning, 
CiUd apparently about to sing to, and who returned his glance 
with one as expressive as could be marked by two piercing 
black eyes, while she thus utldressed the yonng eliief : 

** Will not my lord, remain in the house of his servant ; 
1, the lowest of his slaves, will sing the glad air with wliich 
he would woo his bride ; and her mother will prepare such 
humble food as the house affords for his refreshment/* 

The Khdu yielded, and directed his servant to lead the 
horses back to the shod, and to prepare a bed for bimsellf, 
and another ftjr his master, at their heads. 

** Not so,” interrupted the old woman, ” my lord’s bed 
must not be with horses ; it must be within the house, and 
Amrabi shall lull him to sleep by the gentle sounds of^er 
saitar.” 

To this also the chief assented, and the old , woman com- 
menced preparations for their evening meal, leaving the 
young soldier and Amrabi seated on the ohabutra outside, 
but still having them frequently in her view, as she mored^ 
about within the hut, |md constantly in her hearing ; for 
the open door, and their proximity to it, prevented thete 
fh>m speaking in any manner so as not to be overheard'-^- 
their conversation wag, there, fore, in th# light air of rgiUery 
for whioh the language of the east gives so many facilities. 
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Tliottgli the langnege in which the chief and Amrabi 
conveyed their thonghta waa light and trifling, the manner 
with which it waa ezpreaaed, accompanied by the numerous 
signs, for w*hich the women of Hindnstdn are so celebrated, 
either confirmed it, or conveyed a far different meaning, to 
the words themaelvea ; and although Amrabi gave a verbal 
negative to the request of the chief to join hia fortunes, it 
was given with such an air, and was accompanied by a 
truthotclUng glance of the eye, as led Etimad Kh4n to con- 
ceive that a visit to the gay city of Akbarabdd would not 
be so unpleasant as the damsel, with her tongue, declared. 
Indeed, there was something of an air of mystery that hung 
about the actions of Amrabi, that Etimiid could not, with 
all his art, penetrate : it appeared so strange what a being, 
so young, so intelligent, and so beautiful, could be doing in 
so remote a situation : — that she was a relative of the old 
crone, or the rugged-looking man the old woman styled her 
SOB, Etimkd could not believe, although, when addressing 
the old woman, Amrabi bad called her ** mother yet 
without relationship, why should she be there ? and when 
there, why she was exempt from the performance of that 
share in household drudgery that a female of her age and 
rank would be called upon to perform in ordinary life-— it 
was difficult to tell. 

On the food on which the old woman was so busy being 
ready, she brought it outside to the chabutra, and Amrabi 
bringing brass plates, the whole was divided, and the sowar 
and his ron^dooking companion coming from the shed, the 
patty sat down to their cvi^|i|ig meal, wbicfli.haviiig oon« 
eluded, the old woman broog^ 0!»t ^jE!.jBmtbeii.vesee||i» 
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from our. of whicli Ararabi poured sharbat, which she 
handed round with the grace of a Hebe, while the ancient 
dame took firom the other eeveral kinds of sweetmeats, part 
of which she handed to Mamur, while Amrabi performed 
the same oftice to his master ; but, on preseiUing them, 
gave a look which spoke an plain as rye could speak, that 
they were not to be eaten '*--the chief, however, did not take 
the glance as it was intended, and ate two or three of the 
sweetmeats, and was in the act of raising more to his mouth, 
when the corner of Amrabi’s elmdder, as she turned round, 
swept them, and what remained upon the plate, into the 
mud, in front of the chabutra. 

The quick eye of the old woman immediately noticed the 
fall of the condiments, and she opened her wrath upon poor 
Amrabi for ber awkwardness, and accompanied her words 
by several blows, which, with reference to the skinny arm with 
which they were given, were marvellously effective : she then 
turned to the chief to apologise for the t^aucherie of the 
girl, and to the circumstances of her supply being exhaust- 
ed; so that she had no otdiers to offer in their stead, 
Etimdd Khdn received the apology with an air of unconcern, 
protested that their loss was immaterial — that be had al- 
ready feasted sumptuously, and tliat his life as a soldier 
had habituated him to disappointments, in the scale of 
which this was a mere trifle. 

After again smoking his hukah, the ehief retired to an 
inner apartment of the hut, which was separated merely by 
a screen of bamboo matting, thinly plaistered with mud, 
from the idled in which the horses were tied, and Mamur 
tad their rough-looking host were to sleep. The old wo* 
n 2 



YnAA retired to a corner, and Amrabi, seating herself close 
to the door of the dhision in which the chief was to sleep, 
eommenced singing some airs of love and war, till the chief, 
who was ovcrpoweretl by the fatigues of the day, and the 
contents of the sweetmeats, soon fell into a calm, uninter- 
rupted repose, when Amrabi retired to lier ono carpet, 
Spread upon the ground, and apparently dropt asleep ; al- 
though she was, in fact, watching the motions of the bel- 
dam near her. 

In about half an hour, the old woman arose from the 
ground, and pushing aside the jii/imp that did the duty of a 
door, went forth towards the sheds, from which issued the 
man who has before been mentioned, who having lighted 
a small lantborn, and attached it to a line, hoisted it to the 
end of a bamboo, which in the day time served as a sup- 
port to a rail-work resting place for tlic pigeons between 
their circles or wanderings. While waiting for a reply to 
the signal, the two individuals entered into conversation, in 
a low tone of voice, regarding the state which their guests 
were then in. 

The beldam opened the conversation by inquiring how 
Mamur slept. 

“ Sleep,’* replied the man, with a hoarse, constrained 
laugh ; he sleeps as sound as we could wish ; and will no 
more awake at the tightening of the rumal, tlian he would 
at the buzzing of a flea : but how rests the chief 

** 1 fear,** rejoined the old woman, ** that he does not 
Bleep so sound as he should— «lie had scarcely eat suflicient 
of the meetaees, when Amrabi^ curses on her awkwardness, 
knocked them from his hand ; but still the strength of those 
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that he did eat, will, 1 hope, be sufficient for our purpose — 
but sec, there is the signal,’* pointing to a glimmering light 
about d mile distant, ** Oangu and the rest will soon be 
here, and then to business/* 

In about a quarter of an hour, several duskj ilgares were 
discerned approaching the house, and pruoeediug more 
cautious us they neared it, five men stole gently into Uie 
area in front of the place, and after a word of greeting, they 
wore led by the old woman of the house to the sUed in which 
Matnur lay. 

I must now return to Amrabi, who was apparently 
sleeping in the iiut ; but on the old woman’s quitting it, she 
raised herself upon her hands, and listened with breathless 
anxiety for the arrival of the men, and perceiving thaivthey 
had entered the shed, she ruse, and half muttering, ** he at 
least shall be saved,** she crept to the cot on which the chief 
was sleeping, and gave him a gentle shake by the arm, 
accompanied by a sharp pinch of the cheek, which brought 
^ 4ui awake in an instant, and he saw, by the dim light of a 
chiragh burning in a niche in the wall, the object of his 
dreams, Amrabi, leaning over him; her hair dishevelled, 
and attired in nothing but a petticoat, and an ungah, which 
displayed her swelling bosom almost bursting under the 
excitement of the moment, wliile her 5nger on her lips cau- 
tioned him to be silent, which sign was almost immediately 
followed by her whispering in hU ear the ominous word, 

TAaps/* 

The word struck instantaneous eonviction to the mind pf 
the chief, of the situation which he was in ; he had heard of 
the practices of the /’Adnsipdninthe west; of their decoy* 
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ing unwary travellers to their haunts, and then putting them 
to death : first setting them to sleep by opiates mixed up 
with sweetmeats, to render their attempts to rescue them- 
selves fruitless. Uusnspicious of the character of his hosts, 
Etimdd KhAn had left bis arms and shirt of mail in the 
outer apartment, from whence they had been removed. 
While in a doubt how to defend himself from the Tliags, 
his youthful Mentor, in a whisper, and by signs, directed 
him to look through a crevice in the wall, to watch the 
operations of the murderers ; and on their leaving the shed, 
and entering the house to deal with him, to cut through the 
thin matting separation (to do which she gave him a knife), 
and proceeding into the shed, to make his escape as quick 
as possible; with these instractions Amrabi withdrew, and 
left £tim4d Kh/m to himself. 

On applying his eye to the bole, he perceived the work of 
death in the act of being completed ; before him lay extended 
kia faithful servant, his limbs quivering in spite of the 
powerful grasp of four men, who held him to the ground, 
while the other two tightened the rnmal around his neck. 
Mamur soon gave a faint struggle, a low gurgling sound 
was heard in his throat, and he was gone. As soon as this 
was ascertained, the murderers quitted the body, and led 
by the old hag, who had stood by, holding the light, left the 
shed, and proceeded towards the door of the bouse. 

“ Now,»* said the chief to himself,— “ now for action,** and 
inserting the knife in the crevice easily cut through the 
split bamboo separation, making an ap*»^|re large enough to 
give him aocesa to the shed, and dividing the rope by 
which his horse wu tied, ho led him to the door. As he was 
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iB the act of throwing himself upon hit baek» he heard the 
exolamationa of hit intended murderers, on finding his bed 
empty ; and on their rushing to the door, they found Etimdd 
in the act of urging on his steed. A word was sufficientt 
and the gallant animal, without saddle or bridle, Hashed in- 
to a gallop, guided alone by his rider's legs, while a ball 
from a matchlock whistled past him as he tore along* 

The Thags, on being thus disappointed of their prey, 
rushed forth in hopes of finding that Etimdd had, in his 
mad career, fallen into one of the numerous ravines 
which intervened between the house and the open country 
towards Akbarabhd, in which direction Etimad Klikn had 
gone, and which the darkness of the night rendered extreme- 
ly probable ; but after a search of two hours, they returned 
without any trace of him. 

During the two hours' search of the Thags for the body 
of Ktimad Khin, whom they confidently expected to find 
dashed lifeless among the broken ground, that individual 
had escaped from all these dangers by the sagacity of his 
horse, and after a rapid march of eight kos, foui\f him- 
self passing the gates of th^' lUmbdgh, which were lighted 
up, and exhibited sig^s of the emperor's being then present 
in them. Judging that Akbar was then holding some fdte 
within, he restrained his foaming steed, and demanded from 
the attendants at the gate, if the emperor was there, ^und 
receiving an answer in the affinnative, he turned his horse's 
bead, and darting through the gate, pressed up the paved 
walks towards the pavilion in the centre, from whence the 
sound of music and merriment gave notice of the presence of 
the monarch. So strange a figure as Etimdd Khdn made, 
attired in nothing but a pair of loose drawers, while his 
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horse struck lire from its hoofs, as it gollopped along the 
pavement, could not fail to attract the attention of the by- 
standers ; but still without the power of staying his progress, 
which was only checked by the steps of the paviilion, against 
which the horsc*s forefeet struck in a vain endeavour 
to surmount them, and stiimhling forwards, threw his rider 
towards the astonisiied emperor, while the poor animal 
rolled over a motionless corse, after so much strenuous ex- 
ertion, which was crowned with success, in his master’s 
rescue. 

Before Etimdd could rise from the ground, he was seized 
by the attendants, who were about to hurry him, unknown, 
from the presence, when the emperor himself recognized 
his young favorite, and calling to the slaves, directed them 
to release the chief, and him to account for the manner in 
which he had thus appeared before his sovereign. A few 
words sufficed to elucidate the latter, and to urge a request 
for a small body of men, instantly to return to the place of 
murder, to avenge his follower, to retrieve his arms, and 
protect Amrabi. The request was scarcely uttered, ere it 
was complied with, and several^ of E^mdd’s frieods started 
forth to join him in his visit of retnbution ; selecting a few, 
newly accoutred, and mounted on a fresh horse, Btimdd 
was soon retracing his steps ; and, after severe punishment 
of the horses, the party arrived in the vicinity of the hut, 
a few minutes only after the return of the murderers, some 
of whom were congregated in hront, anxiously discoursing of 
the events of the night, while the others were inside pock- 
ing up the few moveables the house contained, evidently 
with the view of abandoning it. Those who had remained 
without had just become acquainted with the drcumstances 
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attending the destraction of the meetaeos by Amrabi, 
which before appeared to have been accidental, but now, 
coupled with the escape of their intended victim, was e\- 
tremcly plain as the effect of design, and vowing revenge 
on Ainrubi, the others moved inside, to put theif threats 
into execution. 

Meanwhile, Etim/id and his party hsd dismounted, and 
encircling the house and sheds, gradually decreased the 
circle, so as to leave fewer outlets for the escape of the 
Thags, who were unconscious that punishment would so soon 
follow the crime they then were in the act of perpetrating. 
The ciiief had warned his party to spare none but the 
young'female ; and on the murderers* issuing from the house, 
unaccompanied by Anirabi, they were received by an im« 
expected volley from the matchlocks of the soldiers, which 
laid the old woman and one of the men dead on the spot, 
and so far disabled the others, as to prevent their esrap. 
ing from the sowars, who rushed forward, and soon put 
them to the sword. 

Ktimdd Khdn, immediately on firing, for it was frotn^his 
matchlock that the bsll« bad proceeded, which had struck 
the old woman, darted forward into the house in search 
of his preserver, when what a sight was presented to his 
view 1 She lay on the ground writhing in the agony of death 
with the fatal rumal still around her neck, to which hffr ^ 
bands were feebly applied to slacken it, while a pool of 
blood on the floor, into which more was still issuing from 
a wound in the side, rendered it plain, that she bad faUen 
a victim to the revenge of the Thags for her share in pro- 
cttring the flight of the chief. 
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Etim^d Khitn was by her side in an instant, and kneel- 
ing down beside the dying gir], loosened the rumiil, and 
raised her head gently on bis arm ; but life, although not 
quite extinct, was ebbing so fast as to banish all idea of ]tre- 
serviug it : once, indeed, she opened her eyes, and faintly 
glanced at the chief, and endeavoured to speak ; but expir- 
ing nature refused, aud with a feint groan, she sank back 
into the arms of the chief witdi a convulsive motion — she 
was dead. 

A few words now will suffice to conclude my tale. The 
bodies of the old woman and her associates in ci'ime were 
thrown out to the wild animals, who bad already smelt 
their blood, and had gathered round, waiting for their prey : 
the hut and buildings were burnt to the ground, and on 
their site the malil was erected beneath which Amrabi 
sleeps, and the tank was dug around it. The body of the 
ill-fated Mumur was removed and interred at a short dis- 
tance, which is marked by a humble nmnument. The 
workmen who were employed in these works built huts for 
their accommodation, and being joined by tbeir families, set 
tliemselves down at the conclusion of tbeir labours, and 
formed a village, which was called Etimddpur. Tbeir 
services were, however, some years after again required'; 
Etimdd Kh4n was numbered with the dead, and at his 
special request, was interred on the summit of a rocky 
eminence, close to the tank, on which the mausoleum now 
stands, and it was on the terrace of this building that the 
mullah related to me the substance of my tale. 

Snelk is the legend attaching to the Burl kn Tollao, or 
the Old Woman's Tank, near Agra. 
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Majestic Ganges I idol of warm hearts, — 

That, — in the dim remoteness of the past,— 
When Imagination, in her fitful starts. 

Was o’er her own creations wild and vast, 

Ltike the life-imbuing sun,— exulted 

At the glorious rush of thy deep waters. 

And liallowed every wave as on it sped. 

Unto thee, antique lade, thy sons and daughters 
Were, O how devoted I— even us hope 
To life : The high mountain, the deep river, 

The gushing fountain, and the shady tope 
Were consecrated in the heart’s shrine ever : , 

And tho’ the gulden time has passed away. 

And poetry has ceased to blended be 
With daily life, — yet, yet, the glorious day 
When idolising spirits first loved thee, 

Thou mighty stream 1 is dear to miuslrelsy. 

Ceaselessly raving; — winding among rooks 
Where sunlight falls not ; where the savage pard 
Coaches safely ; and the lonely eagle mocks 
The red sun ; — ^omong monuments unscarred 
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By time or deluge,*- snowy llimalai — 

Thou comest with a godlike force and seeming, 
V^'cllding among the rich bright plains that lie 
Where gorgeous ladia\H fervid sun is beaming : 

No wonder then, in his urvotioii Jiigh, 

11 is starry fancy and his orient dreaming, 

Tlic fervent Hindu fabled thee divine, 

And rested all his hopes on wave of thine. 

Stoiied river ! how oft upon thy breast, 

Have floated on the gilded prows of kings, 

In the ]>roud pageantry of conquest drest, 

Exulting in the glory battle brings. 

And often, where the Jumna meets thy wave, 

Hath pious Hindu found a holy grave ; 

While thronging thousands raised the fervent prayer, 
And blessed the martyr soul that triumphed there. 

Great stream ! — aye treacherous, — often terrible: — 
Now gleaming in the sunshine, — anon dark 
W^ilb the shadow of the coining storm. Hark I 
How it raves and frets, — and with giant swell 
Overleaps its bounds, — while cometh o’er the plains 
The desolation of o’erwhelmtng waters, 

Sweeping home nod its hopes, life's joys and pains, 
Into the grave. Then, India’s dark -eyed daughters, 
Nursed in the tenderness of gentlest life, 

Lovely and fragile as the morning flower, 

Sink unresisting ’neath the audden strife, 

All too timid for danger’s fearful hour. 
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And yet I love thee, vild and mighty stream, 

For thou art kindred with the glorioiiB past ; 

And, in my father land, my early dream 
Was oft of thee : and now that T am cast 
By Fortune in (his gcmm*d and storied shore, 

1 look upon thy wares and love thee more. 

Bri&;ht stream I when this fond heart no more shall be. 
The rose and lily still shall bloom by thee, 

And not till heaven has frowned on HimaUi, 

Shall thy beauty and thy terror pass away. 


THE NAUTCH GIRL. 

UY ** HA.\'KN.*’ 

Her song is not of those which once we loved 

From Ups whose sweetness made them loved the more, 

But ’tis like sounds of flower-leaves /.eph j r-moved 

*Tis young nifcction’s earliest sighings oVr 
The perished blossom. Now, 'tis as th’ unheard 
Yet silvery dream-song, — *ti<sa summer shower 
Dipping on some still lake : or 'tis th’ iiiapired 
Bleuding of breeze-touched chords that murmuring maLe; 
Strange melodies. — Hark ! fluttering as a bird 
To the first whispered breath ere morning break, 

It bursts forth now in gladness like that trill 
Of exultation to which flowers awake 
Opening their beautiful buds to sounds which fill 
Tlie dome-sliapcd petals. — The wild notes arise 
Heavenwards, — now far, faint, fitful, — rapturous btill,— • 
Not dying, but dissolving, in the skies 1 
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** Say, Rwept spirit of poetry, 

Where dost thou wander, ever alone 

** Throiij^h the dark forest that slopes to the sea,— 

Dreaming of days that are dead and gone, 

Or of some world that akould only be 
A bower thus sacred to poetry « 

Or, oftener, fancying wild thoughts and worda 
To the voluptuous songs of birds ; 

Or from light leaves of the loftiest trees 
Learning their songs to the summer breeze, 

Tliat blend with the chorus loud and strong 
Of the merry waves as they move along, 

— Like rustics dancing hand in hand, — 

To fling their shells upon the sand.^' 

Wandering spirit of poetry, 

1 too will sing with the waves and thee t’* 

HYMN, 

Blesr’d be the night, beneath 
Whose shadowy wings, 

Tlie spirit, calm as death. 

Rests from the weariness of earthly thinga. 
Blessed be the breath of morn, 

That round the slumbering spirit gently plays, 
And w'akes it freshly in a strength new born 
To hymn its gladness in the song of praise. 
Bless'd be the day, whose spread 
Of perfect light is truth, and peace;, and love ; 

The touch of life to all that else were dead, 

The first bright page revealed of God above 1 
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A TRIP ON THE BHAGIRATHI, DURING THE 
DURGA PIJJA VACATION IN 1832. 

BY M. GROWi ESQ. 


Tiir l^venty-itighth of September, 1832, was that which 
preceded the Diirga Puja vucation in our office. We 
all looked forward to the approaching holidayH with an 
infantine anxiety, which forcibly remind me of my school- 
days on the eve of Christmas vacation. In fancy 1 enjoyed 
the innocent days of tny youth which have gone by never to 
return, and prepared, after a year’s continued labour, for 
the anticipated relaxation. For myself, I proposed a trip 
on the river, little thinking at the time that that trip 
would be so full of interesting incidents as to supply mate- 
rials for the Pkarl. 

Myself, accompanied by another friend, embarked the next 
day for a trip up the river. The weather, although unusuaLly 
hot, promised, by its severity, not to alloy our cnjoymenWwilh 
any inconveniences or apprehensions of danger. The hos- 
pitable mansion of Babu Oharanidhar Pdl of Chandanna- 
gar was the scene of amusement for several parties who 
had left town on excursions similar to oars, and we resolved 
for one evening at least to share in the entertainments pro- 
pared by him for the public. Among the visitors at the nautch 
there were two characters, whose peculiarities struck ue 
forcibly. The first was a European, said to have lately 
arrived from France, gaping with astOBishment at the differ- 
ent kinds of ndeAes exhibited on these occoiiont. I would 
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DvtlJingly have parted T»ith a couple of rupees to be made 
acquainted with- the reflections whitdi at the time occupied 
his miod. The other was au East Imiian lad, of about 
foni'tet>n, earnestly ea«fagc‘.d in a theological controversy with 
a nniive lad from the Hindu College. I happened to be 
seated next to this polemical pair, and could not help no- 
tieiug the eontrani which this couple formed to the rest of 
the company ; for whilst all were engaged in looking at the 
evolutions of the dancing girls, these seemed so absorbed in 
tbeir disputation as. to become totally absent to all the noise 
and bustle with .which we were surrounded. In the wurmtli 
of debate, they frequently raised their voices so high as to 
arrest the attention of the standers by ; but nothing could 
put them out of their way. The Christian lad was deter- 
mined to prove to his antagonist that his religion was the 
only way to heaven ; and the other, altliougb he readily 
admitted, that Hinduism was not the way to that goal, was 
determined to hold out that reason alone, was sulficient 
to guide him thither. My attention was insensibly drawn 
away from the aniuseuronts of the evening to this discussioD ; 
and the retrospects of my younger days, when similar dis- 
cussions were my chief delight, came forcibly to iny mind. I 
felt ashamed of seeking enjoyment from a source so impure 
as the Diiches ; and taking a lesson of morality from my 
youthful neighbours, bid them good night, and returned to 
iny boat. 

The third day we proceeded up the river without meet- 
ing with any thing particular^ and in the evening arrived 
at a small village called Kaydaardt. the side of this vil- 
lage tlwre is a beautiful creek, which, after meandering 
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tbrougli a groat extent of the moat fertile country, ilisem- 
boguea itaelf into the Bh4giratbi. When we entered ibis 
creek, the sun had just hid its orb beneath the horisou, 
leaving the Tariegated landscape, which now opened upon 
ua, in a glow of the richest tints, laid on by the* unerring 
pencil of nature herself. Tlie pros]>ect was one of the moat 
beautiful and picturesque I have ever seen in my travel! 
through the country. The beauties of nature were here 
heightened by the embellishments of art. An iron suspen- 
sion bridge, of considerable span, gracefully hung over the 
ndlab, and the view through its elegant arch seemed from 
the entrance of the creek like a painted scene of our 
Indian Drury. There is nothing bold or sublime in tbit 
prospect ; all its beauties being of a placid nature,' they 
please the imagination not by striking the beholder with 
surprise, but by lulling into serenity the discordant feel- 
ings of his heart. Near ibis bridge we tied our boats for 
the night. 

The next morning found us again on the Bh&girathi, and 
after passing Suksdgar and a few other places, we aigived 
at a part of the river where th^ current was so rapid that the 
boats could hardly be palled against it. Our boat-men told 
us that this was caused by the sudden falling of the river 
after the inundations ; that the mass of waters, yet pouring 
down from up th^ country, was now confined within the 
original channel, which made the current more rapid than 
even in the rains, when the inundations overflow the hanks, 
and And a much wider space to pass through. At a 
particular spot along this rapid, there was a large eddy, 
caused hy a projection of the mud bank, which coAtiniially 
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fain intollfl water with loud craslirs, and agitated its hosom 
with swells almost too large for the size of the vessels ex- 
posed to their action. Nothing have I ever seen on this 
river to equal the impetuosity of the current at the point of 
this projcctioni which we passed with much difficulty. 

Little after us were two large Imatg, uluks*, which their 
hardy mullahs f were pulling up inch hy inch against the 
torrent, and a small Fansai, full of native passengers. The 
two large boats came on near the point almost abreast of each 
other, and there, like towers, stood still, neither the current 
nor the men who were dragging them up, being able to gain 
on each other. The light Fansai passed tlicm. and just 
»B she was aliout to round the point her mast got entangled 
in tlie strings by which* one of the large boats was pulled. 
Before she could be clc.ired, a tremendous rush of water 
struck her front, and she instantly swang round from the 
land, and fell side- ways against the torrent. In such a si- 
tuation, the only chance of escape from being swallowed up 
in the deep, was to let go the string by which she was puli- 
cd. This was instantly done, in obedience to the repeated 
rails of bhdri dal. The boat instantly righted, bat the 
next moment fell across the two large boats behind. In 
this dangerous situation, she began to iill, and had not the 
two large hoatit separated, and allowed the Pansai to pass 
between them, ft\e minutes more would have hurled a num- 
ber of souls into eternity. These are some of the dangers 

* Boats of considerable burthen. 

t Means boat-men, in the up-country dialect. 

X Means loosen the string, in the technlral dialect of the 
boat-men. 
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vrliich attend excursions on the gentle Bh&girathi, even in 
the fairest weather. 

In the evening, we were obliged to tie our boats along 
this inconvenient bank, and were soon joined by a Budge- 
row, in which there were some officers coming from Bar- 
hampur. One of thent came near our boats, and after 
some talk on general topics, told us that he had left his 
station only the day before, which nothing couid have made 
possible, except the rapidity of the downward current. 

The next day we arrived at Sdntipur, much earlier than 
we had expected; and as this was the day that the images 
of Durgh are thrown into the river, we brought our boats 
to the principal gh^t in the town, to witness the ceremony. 
It was yet too early for the tamdshd, and we propoaed n 
walk through the principal parts of the town. As usual, we 
were followed by a crowd of native men and boys, whilst the 
women, leaving the street, hid them^iclves in the neighbouring 
houses, as if they had been pursued by a gang of lawless 
ruffians. Why should men habited like Europeans thus be ^ 
shunned by tbe women of this country? Europeans are 
renowned for their respect and even veneration of the fair 
sex ; they ore the destroyers of female slavery and murder 
in India, and the wide spread fame of their justice and 
benecoleaee is not a stranger, 1 am told, even within the 
walls of the Hindu zenana. Does it not then seem strange 
that even natives of this country, whilst habited like Eu- 
ropeans, should be regarded by the Hindu women as objects 
of dread and apprehension? The real cause of this iS| 
however, sufficient for the production of the eflect we beheld. 
Whilst in their public capacity Europeans arc really the 

B 2 
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boiefactors of India ; ivhilst among their own countrymen 
they pay all the deference and respect due to the fair sex, 
it 1 b a matter of regret that the conduct of some of them, 
particularly when removed from the cognizance of those 
whose opinion they regard, is very different: justice, decency, 
virtue — all that is held sacredin society — is too often sacii* 
ficed at the unhallowed shnne of unbridled lust, and the 
sanctuary of the innocent conquered subject of Great Britain 
nnblusliingly polluted by her inconsiderate sons. Europeans 
are constantly passing up and down the river, and the dread 
which the irregularities of some of them have caused among 
the defenceless Hindus is so great, that I have frequently 
observed the women who came to the river side for water, 
throw doun their ** kalsis^,** and run into the village at 
the very sight of a Topi-wallah* sf boat passing near the 
hanks. The change in the temper of the time, it is to be 
hoped, will correct these abuses, and inspire the natives 
with confidence in themselves. 

Proceeding a little farther into the bazar, we observed a 
sight which I shall never forget. By the side of a shop, 
there lay a wretched creature, almost in a state of nudity, 
hut BO emaciated and disfigured, that it was difficult at first 
to recognise whether the object we beheld was really a 
human being. Human misery can scarcely be carried to a 
higher pitch than was to be seen in this wretched woman. 
The poignancy of her pains at times deprived her of her 
senses, and she sung, and cried, and laughed, alternately. 
From what 1 could gather from her during her lucid mo* 

* An earthen vessel for water. 

T A man in the European dress, wearing a hat. 
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mentf , and from what the people of the place told me, 1 
learnt that she bad a husband living in that very town, who 
having preferred the company of some dishonest women, 
had abandoned his wife to her present distress. Her cnui* 
dated condition was the effect of mere starvation. Without 
the means of relief, she had been driven from shop to shop 
like a dog, without receiving a morsel of food to allay tho 
cravings of hunger, till at last, reduced to insanity, she be* 
came the object of attack for tlie mercilesa boys of the 
bazar ; one of them, she told us, had knocked ont one of her 
eyes with a stone, another had broken her leg with a stick; 
so that she was, when we saw her, unable to move from the 
spot on which she lay. Wo proposed to give her a rupee, 
but were told that it would be better to buy some food for 
her ; for money, they said, would be snatch^*»iil'way from her 
by tile bazar boys so soon as wc would be gone. at* 
tended to this suggestion, and gave her some tire, which she 
devoured with a canine voracity. Such is sometimes the 
picture of human misery in the very rudest of our fellow , 
creatures, in the very place of our birth, nay in the j^ery 
presence of those whose duty it^ is to cherish us 1 
The time for the Bhdsdu* approaching, wc went to our 
boats, and soon after the images began to arrive ; tlie noise 
and bustle soon increased, and the gb.lt became a scene of 
perfect confusion ; men and boys indiscriminately tram* 
pling upon the huge images, as they were thrown into the 
water one after another, in order to demolish them, or to 
rob them of the glittering tinsels with which they are pro- 
fosely decorated. One image had hardly 5een demolished. 


* Throwing of the Durgi In the river. 
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when another was thrown over it, and the people engaged 
upon them wei-e continually exposed to the risk of being 
cruskeil under the falling irnagen. Whilst this confusion 
was at its height, there came a remarkably large image, pre- 
ceded by a number of Brijabdi»is, who made way for it 
through the den.^e crowd. Its bearers descending quickly 
from the steep declivity of the bank, it reached the edge 
of the water all of a sudden, and was instantly precipitated 
into the river. With the splash, a horrid yell was lie&rd, and 
the enthusiastic crowd instantly jumped on the image, un- 
mindful of the cry. But not so the mother of the boy that 
had fulleu under the image. From the hanks she hud seen 
her son fall, ancl distractedly rushed forward to snatch him 
away fiom an untimely and cruel death. Her noise and 
lamentutions at last arrested the attention of the fanatics, 
the image hulf-demoUshed was raised up, but aJi ! it was 
too lute, and nothing but the mutihiU^d earthly remains of 
the boy was restored to the arms of his disconsolate mother. 

^ Ho was the only child, and only ho(>e of support in her old 
age ; for she was without u protector. We gave her some 
presents, and otherwise endeavoured to console her. Bat a 
parent's grief iii such a situation is not to be removed but 
by rime, which alone can effect changes beyond the power 
of mortal man. It is n grief which cannot be appreciated 
but by those who have felt it. 

The next morning we returned towards Calcutta, and 
without meeting with any particular occurrence, except a 
strong gust of wind, in the evening, we arrived at night in 
the Trilieni khdl; where we beard from a washerman 
that a large boat bad been upset by the wind off Chinsurab, 
and two men drowned. 
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The next morning (Saturday the 6th October) , we left 
this shelter and put to river, which was rather rough, in con* 
sequence of a strong wind from the south-east. It was also 
raining ; but notwithstanding, we determined to reach Cal- 
cutta before the night. But Providence hud decreed very 
differently. The wind increased every moment, and by 
xnid-duy, the boats could no longer make their way against 
it. We therefore stopt at the village of Biiidyap&ti, ill 
tight of SerAmpur. This was no place for shelter, but we 
could go no further, and as there was a hat (market) Isero on 
that day, we thought wc would get such things as wc might 
require. At 2 p. m., the flood made, and rose higher than 
uauai, the wind and rain still increasing ; which phenomcria, 
added to the appearance of the sky, prognosticated a conti- 
Buance of bad weather, and even tlireiitened a hnrrieauc. 
Therefore, when the flood was at its height, wc pulled up 
our boats as high on sliore as we could, resolving to pass 
the night where wc were. I forgot to mention that a 
little after our arrival at this place, we were joined by Mr. 

with his family, which consisted of his wife and two 
children. They followed our example, and the tidcr having 
fallen by 4, and leaving the buals on dry land, we all consi- 
dered ourselves secure at least until its return. 

At about 2, Sunday morning (the 7th October), wc were 
aroused from our sleep by the rucking and rolling of the 
boats, which had floated again by the tide. Nothing notable 
however happened, and in an hour, the boats were again 
allowed to settle on the ground ; the aspect of the sky pre- 
cluding every hope of our soon being able to prosecute the 
voyage. With the appearance of Che day the weather began 
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to stflame a more frightful aspect. The largest trees on 
shore barred down at every gust of the tempest, and the 
river rolled towards the shore in gigantic waves. At times 
the rain pourcsd down in such torrents, that it was impossible 
to see the opposite bank, and the low drifting clouda seem- 
ed to touch the Agitated bosom of the deep below, and to 
present the most awful us])ect ever beheld in these parts. ^ 
1%L6 day the rolling billows reached onr slender boats an 
hour before the proper time for high water, and by 2, it 
blew a dreadful hurricane. TIic boats rolled and dashed 
against the banks most awfully, and nothing but the small- 
ness of their si/e enabled the men, asaibted by ourselves, to 
keep them ofloat. At this time a mighty gnst of wind, at- 
tended by an enormous wave, lifted up our boat, broke the 
string with which she was fasttmed, and dashed her with a 
tremendous crash upon the one which belonged to Mr. 
Another such shock would have sunk that boat with all its 
inmotes. Aware of their danger, and seeing the consterna- 
tion of our boat-men, I jumped into the raging waters, with 
the end of a strong coir rope in my hands, and with diffi- 
culty swimming to the shore, succeeded in fastening the 
boat a second time to the root of a tree on the banks. 

Mr. whose family had been terrified almost to death 
by the concussion of the boats, came to us for assistance, 
and wished to remove his family to some place of shel- 
ter on the shore. We approved of his suggestion, and 
oifered every assistance in our power. Two huts near the 
bank were soon engaged. Bat it was not so easy to remove 
the family from the boat to the shore. The boats rose and 
fell ao furiously, that none but the strongeat could land from 
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them, and even they not without eminent danger of reeeip* 
ing some hurt by the dashing of the boats against the ground 
and the roots of the trees. The task could be undertaken 
only by one who was no stranger to the river, and who could 
fearlessly venture in tlie waves. I offered myeelf for the 
service, and sncceeded in bringing to shore tlic family un- 
hurt. They were taken to one of the huts, and their bag- 
gage removed to the other, which appeared less secure. Wn 
retired to our boats, which continued to be the sport of the 
waves. 

About 4 p. M. the hurricane was at its greatest height i 
boughs from the trees were torn off and strewed on every 
side, and the straw from the thatched houses Hew about in 
every direction. Abont this time a ssream from the hut of 
Mr. **** summoned us again to the spot, where we beheld 
the hut in which their baggage bad been placed levelled to 
the ground, burying somr of lus servants in the ruin. Tlie 
other but too shook and creaked with every blast, and 
threatened the same fate to its inmates. A consultation was 
now held, as to what was to be done in tlds predic^ent. 
The night fast approached, and the idea of allowing the 
family to remain in such a dangerous place could not be 
entertained for a moment. A pakkk building, the temple of 
the Hindu goddess Kdli, was the only place which In that 
neighbourhood seemed to promise security, and thither we 
went to beg for shelter for poor Mrs. ****, and her two little 
children. The sentry at the gate referred us to the havildkri 
who was in an ad|joiniog hut. He assured os, that the phum 
being sacred, no Christian could be sdlowed to put his foot 
within its walls. He however took us to another place, which 
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wa* at some distance from where we were. Here were two low 
brick built rooms, one of which was occupied by the broken 
pieces of an old boat. Th.c ocher hud served for a cooking 
place of the natives, and was sooted all over, having the 
Biches oerupied by blaekcoed pots, which had been used hy 
its former iiimates, and the ceiling ornHineuted with festoons 
of cohwehs. In sliort, the tout eiisemhle of this room per- 
fectly harrnoni/ed with its sombre decorations, and gave to 
the whole an appeurntioe extremely disgusting. Our olfac- 
tory nerves were no less gratified by the effluvia which this 
mansion of the Muha Kiili sent forth, than our sight had been 
by its decorations, ll was however safe and sound, strong 
enough to defy the utmost fury of the storm. Safety was 
all wc sought, and poor Mrs. and her little oues were 
a second time exposed to the wind and rain. We commen- 
ced our riiurcli toward this fortress, op^iosed not only by the 
wind and rain, but by a torrent of knee-deep water, which 
poured down from the adjoining fields into the river. 
Boused to make way against sacU obstacles, poor Mrs. 
often sunk to the ground ; and had it not been for our help, 
she could hardly liavc reached this place of safety, if not of 
comfort. Her things were next removed from the fallen 
building, and carried to the pakkk room. It was not be- 
fore 8 that we bid them good night, and returned to our 
boats, which were agaiu ou dry land, by the ebbing of the 
tide. 

By mid-night, the wind changed, and blew less violently 
from the south ; the rain also fell in lighter showers, and 
the sky began to clear. At sun-rise the river was as smooth 
as glass, and the famous October gale had terminated. We 
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thanked Providence for his protectioD» and having congra* 
tulated one another on oar happy escape fiom the dangers 
of the day before, we leit the village of Baidyaphti, and 
lesuuied our course towards Calcutta. 

In our way down we were every where presented with the 
dianoal etfects of the late hurricane. On the open river 
there was hardly a large boat that had escaped injury^ 
and groat many of them were seen broken or sunken be- 
yond the hope of recovery. The sight at the NimtaU 
ghkt of Calcutta, where we landed, was distressing beyond 
the power of description. In various directions numerous 
vessels of ail sizes and kinds were wrecked one upon another, 
BO that in some places it was difficult to distinguish the 
pieces of one from those of another, and the Strand was 
strewed all along with goods of Various kinds, and wrecks 
of the vessels promiscuously tlirow'ri in heaps. It is re- 
markable, that amidst this general devastatiou no small boat 
was injured, but such as were crushed by the larger ones 
which had drifted against them. This shews that it is much 
safer, though less convenient, to go in Bmall boats. the 
approach of a storm these are generally pulled up on shore, 
where they are of course us safe as a house on land ; or if 
that be impossible, they can be kept from sinking by the 
strength of the boat-men ; neither of which can be done with 
a large vessel, and if a creek be not found in time, itssUua- 
tion in a storm is most dangerotts. She must trust to her 
anchor, which is but an uncertain hope against the currents 
which prevail here. This broken, the vessel must either 
founder in the middle of the river, or be dashed to pieces 
against the banks. We attribute the escape of our boats 
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entirely to the smallnees of their size, for an empty Budge* 
row broke to pieces and sunk very near us at Baidyapiiti. 
This circumstance should not be lost sight of by those who 
after reading this account may think of going on the river. 


THE UNCONGENIAL CLIME. 

BT THB BBV. W. H. PBARCB. 


Dost thou inquire why Earth is reft of bliss } 

MThy dark and drearjTM we find it is ? 

Why all around breathes not of life and joy ? 

Why care and grief the peace of man destroy * 

Go, look around I Will tropic fruits and Aowers 
£*er thrive in arctic regions ? Will the bowers 
Of graceful pahns, which ornament a plain 
Of India warm with sunshine, e*cr retain 
Tlieir leafy pride, if, where chill icebergs lie 
*Neath tlie cold glitter of the polar sky, 

You should transplant them ? No, oh no t they need 
A genial heat that living juice to feed 
Which every pore requires; without the ray 
Of the warm sun, they Tanguish, they ddcay. 

And con we hope, in this our frigid clime, 

This polar region circumscribed by time. 

Round which sin forms a fog so cold and dense. 
Heaven's genial rays are scarcely felt from heace»-— 
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Where from the Sun of RighieousneAS the beams 
Fall faint and cheerless, like those clear cold gleams 
Of moonshine, which in wintry seasons give 
Light with but little heat — ^that here should live, 

And thrive, and flonrish fruits and flowers which owe 
Their birth to warmer regions, where they grow. 

Fed by the brightness of the King of kings. 

By heaven's pure airs, and heaven's perennial springs ^ 
Alas! such flowers as Joy, and Peace, and Love, 

Those rare exotics from the world above, 

Transplanted, need their native air to show 
Pnmeval beauty here they may not blow. 

But pale and sicken till the hand of Time 
Place them again in their own (j^orious clime. 

Since then on eorili we must remain oppress'd 
With sin and sorrow, nor attain our rest 
Since perfect joy, and purity, and love. 

Will never flourish, save in heaven above > 

Since ignorance will never cease to grieve 

The soul that longs for knowledge, till we leave * 

This world of darkness for the realms of light,— 

O, let us stretch our pinions for the flight I 
Let us take heart at once a world to spurn 
Where all is dead or dying let us burn 
With anxious hopes of that high state of bliss 
Where all U peace, and life, and holiness, 
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BY BA'BU KA^SrrRASA'll GHOSH* 

How Bwcet the hour 'vrhcn day-light dies 
Oo Gang&’s peaceful breast I 
Aod swift the rovers of the skies 
Hie to thoir homes of rest. 

'When whispering breezes gently play 
On pinions light and fleets 
And steal from blooming dowers away 
Their odours rich and sweet. 

When every hue and every beam 
That brightened Nature's face, 

Melt like the phantoms of a dream, 

And leave behind no trace. 

When 'twixt the earth and skies, the shades 
Of evening intervene. 

Whose hallowed induence pervades 
The dim, surrounding scene. 

Wlien thoughts and raptures wild possess 
The contemplative mind, 

Such as we never can express. 

Nor can we elsewhere dnd. 

^.They're holy aa the shades of even, 

That now the earth enclose. 

And pure as e'er to gracious H^Teu v ■; 

The sianer*a prayer arpte* r 
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BT &OBERT BUtTB, BSa. 

A mfUden i)»v«r bold i 
Of npirii to itiH Mid quiet, that liar mhtlon 
Blush'd at hertAt‘^Shak»p 0 ai^» 

It was my lot to hare been sent from this country at an 
early age, to England, in oomptny with other children, whose 
parents had embraced the opportunity of the periodical fleet 
of lodiamen, wtiioli, in those «iays, was wont to sweep the 
homeward seas m large convoys, for mntuai protection 
against the enemy's cmisers. Of these associates of my 
early days, the sun of many has gone down long before its 
soon ; others, like myself, are scattered to the four winds 
of heaven ,* each pursuing bis toilsome way in search of 
fame, honor, or wealth, as genius or inclination prompts. 
Of those whose memory is stUi most cherished in rec&lec^ 
tion, Charlotte Colvtlle is the chief.*— Gentle reader, have 
patience, and do not shut up the book at this announce- 
ment ; I am not about to Inflict on yon a mawkish love-tale, 
of which 1 am myself the hero, but a narrative of private 
life, of which, it is my only wish, that yop may never ex- 
perience the trying reality in your own persons. 

Charlotte Colville was the danghterofanofllcer,Biid'))Br 
mother having died in India, her father, who had maitiod 
again, hadseB|^or toEttgland, underthecarfldf a memkent, 
who was retairnii^wxth hlsfiittiny, altBrhtTjJig' amassed a 
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competent fortune. There iras e great number of children 
on board of the Teasel, .whioh was an Indiaman of the largeat 
itdaaa; and .|knjp%ht IjtaTe bden expected) many vere the 
boyiah inUtt^ll^.fom amongst them. My partner was 
QiarlotteCi^vi^j 1 know not .what particular congeniali* 
ties of disposition could have drawn us together, as our 
tempers general!)^ were by no means similar, no more than 
our years. She was all meekness, and timidity ; I all fire, 
daring, and obstinacy. 1 was then scarcely in breeches, 
but a more untamable subject the vessel eould not number 
amongst its juvenile freight, ^ut these miitutim are almost 
foreign to the narrative { let itsulfice tosay, that after rather 
a lengthened passage, ihe monotony of which was checquer- 
ed by touching at St. llhlena) and the excitement occasioned 
by exchanging a few long shots with some f re4^h privateers, 
which hovered on Uie flanks of the convoy, the vessel arriv- 
ed safely before Deal, and for the first time, 1 touched the 
soil of Britain. , / o. 

Arrived in England, 1 was tent tb a public school, to be 
broken in ; and for a . period of eight years, I do not suppose 
1 saw Charlotte Colville as many times. She remained in 
the house of her guardian, joducated under private masters, 
in all the accomplishmeiits snpftosed to be requisite for her 
ntation in life. JBer father had died in India, and she now 
beeame entlQed to considerable property, belonging to her 
motlier, which, had been enjoyqd by him during his life time, 
but^^urlueh now rerakfid ^ bin ^ugb^mr, ii^tetm of a previ- 
ous^ settlement. About thin ^me from 

theiEraminbls of and iHffder a c^ae of train* 

for a silnntlon ih the oovenanted seryl^i. which had 
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been promised to me by e late Director. 1 wae now tiie 
every-day companion of Charlotte Colville, and shared in 
all her joys and griefs : the latter were not few; she had 
no brother, 1 had no sister, and a similarity in this^respect, 
drew our kindliest affections together. I was too young to 
fed more than a boyish interest in all that related to her ; 
but it was sincere, and untinctured with one selffsh feeling. 
1 had not then known the world, and probed its hearilessness. 
Two years glided away in this undicquered manner, with 
nothing to cast a cloud over the heaven of our happy 
tlioughts. A third came, and with it, a change ; my avoca- 
tions were considered to render it necessary that I should 
go to London ; (we had all this time been residing in the 
country ;) and with a heavy heart, I took leave of Charlotte 
Colville. Little did I then suspect the deep game that was 
being unfeelingly played against her peace and mine. My 
being sent to London was but a pretext, to put me out of 
the way, as being the sole obstacle to a series of machina- 
tions, which were to end in her being married to a relative 
of her guardian's, a man far her senior in years, and of a 
character by no means deserving of alliance with so much 
purity. For some months, 1 was kept in ignorance 
what was going forward ; two letters, that at Intervals I bad 
written to her, were answered ; but to a third and fourth 
there was no reply. On inquiring at the General Post 
Office in Loudon, I was informed they had been despatched 
in due course, and delivered at the place of their deitint* 
tion. 

As the shooting season was approicMug, I determined to 
avail myself of the opportunity of clearing up my doubts, 
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and on tlio .lOtli of Augnst, 1819, bent my vray towards the 
well-remcmbcred domain. It stands on a bend of the great 
western road, and a ride of sis hours brought me to the 
8]>or. On making inquiries at tbe lodge, the oh) gardener 
welcomed me with his usual cordiality ; but to my eager in- 
quiries in regard to tbc family, only replied, that they bad 
gone into the country for some time, but where, he did not 
know. Neither entreaties nor menaces conld elicit from 
him the information I required. In fact, I afterwards as- 
certained that the old man did not know, and I regretted that 
I iiad upbraided him for his seeming nnkindness in this 
respect. The house itself being shut up, with strict injunc- 
tions to permit no use to be made of it, until the family’s 
return, 1 was obliged to seek quarters at a respectable inn 
of the neighbouritig tillage. Here 1 was kindly recei%^ed, 
inasmuch .'is 1 was well known to the host, to whom T had 
dispensed such patronage as my limited finances allowed. 
My horse was well housed and groomed, and after partaking 
of some refreshment, 1 called for the landlord, and made 
anxious inquiries respecting the place to which tbe family 
had retreated. He professed bis ignorance of the exact 
locality, but hinted that they had gone northwards, and 
that the game-keeper hod received orders to keep tbe 
preserves strictly^ for a party who were expected to assemble 
at the hall in the autumn. Farther 1 could not learn from 
this man, nor did I think it of use to try him longer, as he 
was an under-tenant of tbn estate, and held hit lease at the 
power of the individual who had created all the mystery 
and uneasiness by which I was surrounded. Upon retiring 
to rest, vexed and fatigued at my ili success, and perplexed 
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a9 to the course 1 should pursue on the morrow, a sort of 
under-groom, who did the duties of valet and Boots conjoin- 
ed. underwent some sharp interrogatories upon the subject 
that was uppermost in my thoughts. After permitting my 
choler to exhaust itself, with a grimace, probably intended 
for a leer, he replied, that although it whs as much as hi« 
place was worth lo open hi.s moutli on the subject, yet, as 
he had heard 1 hud a kindness fur Miss Charlotte, and that 
it was a sad thing for true hearts to be sundered, as iie had 
himself experienced with Betsy Bowen, he would tell me 
the rights of it — come what might. Scarcely repres.sing a 
smile at this Giles Scroggins r.onfchsion, 1 soon wormed out 
of him the intelligence that the family had gone to Scot- 
land during the spring, and that Perkins, the baililT of the 
estate, had received a letter two days before my arrival, nd- 
> ising him that they would return to the hall during the first 
week in September. This information greatly relieved me, 
but on further questioning, 1 ascertained that, in addition to 
the family, the party consisted of the relative alluded to, 
and a young man, whom, by his designation of the **captain," 
1 recognised to be a lieutenant in the navy, who had be- 
come an especial favorite of mine, from presenting nne with 
a fowling-piece, and joining me in some shooting excur- 
sions daring the vacations. He was al that time only a 
past midshipman, but was now a full lieutenant, and, having 
considerable interest, looked forward to early promotion 
as commander. A handsomer young man both in feature 
and figure 1 have rarely seen, and bis mental qualities cor* 
responded, 
r 2 
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Fritnk, affable, and generous, l»e wai a universal favo- 
rite : one of those few gifted spirits who can at once win 
the affections and eominaud the respect of both old and 
young. iJis name J am nut at liberty to mention, yet it 
is that of a younger branch of a time-honored house, known 
in the aunals of Giiglish history for many a lirave deed by 
sea and land. 

On the fifth day from my arri%'nl, after a fatiguing sport 
over a neighbourin'' farmerS stubhies, in returning to mine 
ion, I ascertained that the family had arrived during the 
day j and such was my anxiety to sec Charlotte, and ascer- 
tain from her own lips, the cause of all this mystery, that 
unpresentable as I was, 1 hurried over to the hall, and 
barely giving time to the servant who preceded me to an- 
nounce my name, was in an instant in the midst of those 
who had l)ccu afsoeiuted with my recollections from the 
period of my childhood. The old man received me with 
coustrained cordiality : his help-mate, after a bless me 1 
how the boy has grown welcomed me with real since- 
rity : the relative bowed stiffly, whilst my warm hearted 
friend, the captain, returned my grasp with a vigour that 
almost dislocated iny shoulder. I next approached Char- 
lotte, who was sitting at the farther end of the room, in a 
recess that overlooked a broad expanse of luxuriant mea- 
dows, through which one of those delicious trout streams, 
almost peculiar to the south of England, wound its devi- 
ous way. She received me, as she bad always done, with 
that cuuffding sister-like affection which had charac- 
terised our former intercourse. 1 was however surprised 
to observe that she appeared pale and distressed, and once 
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or twice cast a harried glance in the direction of her guar- 
dian. But there were no eyes on us, the circle being en- 
gaged in discussing some quchtion which had been sus- 
peuded by my entrance. As the evening was hue, and the 
moon nearly at the full, it was with pleasure that I nsaent- 
ed to Charlotte'.*) proposition to take a walk in the grounda 
along the river hank. As we passed to the door, I thought 
1 observed Charlotte exchange a glance with Capt. C— , 
and at the same in.stAnt, a fruw'n came across the brow uf 
the relative. The action was instantaneous, but coupled 
with all the circumstances, 1 concluded there was rivalry 
between the parties. Our walk was a long, and for some 
time a silent one ; I saw she had .sometbing on her mind^ 
but timidity prevented its utterance. I vvas wrought up to 
a pirch of cxeiteineut by observing her distress, aud losing 
my sclf-po.*{session, abruptly burst out with " Charlotte, 
you are unhappy : tell me what is the matter!" Throwing 
herself into my arms, the lovely girl gave vent to her grief 
in incoherent exciainatioas, whilst the hot tears coursed 
down her checks in unrcsiraiDcc! profusion. 1 wai^pctri- 
fied ! — Until then, my life had been one scene of Bunahiue, 
unchequered by a cloud. I knew nut sorrow, except as 1 
had read of it in books ; but the reality in one so young, 
so pure, and to whom 1 was bound by so many ties, at 
once shocked aud disheartened me. Yet 1 speedily recover- 
ed myself, and leading my charge to a seat in one of the rus- 
tic arbours, constructed in the walks on the banks of the 
river, listened with half-drawn breath to a tale broken at 
intervals by sobs and tears, which left me moments of reflec- 
tion, to muse on the coarse which 1 oaglit to pursue in 
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this cmcrjfpnry. At last she ccaseil ; the moon had now 
risen, and the cold dews of night had begun I'o desoeud, 
when I took her hand, and gently UmI her forth in the di- 
rection of the hall, but not before 1 bad vowed in the face 
of that mild orb that careering above us in autumnal 
splendour, tit image of her own unstained purity, to stand 
by her through good and through e\il re)iort, and not to 
divulge what 1 had then heard, but to one other mortal, 
until the time for concealment should no longer arrive. 

When we reached a small wirket gate tliat led into the 
shrubbeiy, from which a jiath communicated with a small 
poslern door forming the private entranec of the house, 
I loft her, at her own request, and by n circuitous route 
reached my <piavtcrs in the inn. whence I sent an apology 
to the family, on the plea of fatigue, and soon after retired 
to rest. Jliit it w^s iu vain 1 courted the advances of the 
poppy-wearing god ; I was in a whirl of excitement, and 
after a scries of fitful dreams, and indistinct reminiscences 
of the past, heard the cry of the early cock announce the 
approach of morning. 1 arose, and throwing up the sash, 
inhaled the iucensc breath of an English morning, borne 
by the gales of the west across the broad e.vpanse of the 
Atlantic. I was sitting iu this manner, looking out upon 
the indistinct landscape bcneatl^me, and musing upon the 
occurrences of the past night, when a low tap at the door 
aroused me from my meditations, and on desiring the ap- 
plicant to enter without hesitation, as I was in my morning 
dress, Capt, C. made his appearance, and approaching me 
with some emotion, wrung my hand in silence, and motion- 
ed me to a chair. Our conversation need not be here de- 
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tailod ; it may be surmised tha* it related lo the conversations 
of the previous cveniair. lie iDforiued me that business 
rei^uired his immerlintc presence in TA>ndon, and that to 
me he trusted, as to a brother, to iratch over his interest 
with Charlotte, and lo keep him timely informed of every 
movement tliat indicated an attempt iif^aiuKt iier peace or 
honour. I {)roriiist'<l faithfully and sincerely to do as re- 
quested; 1 had already done so to Charlotte; that was suf- 
ficient to bind me. The sequel will rIiow how 1 kept my 
word. 

At the request of the family, I now removed to the hall, 
and passed my time alternately iii field-Bports, and in do- 
mestic enjoyment. It may he supposed, I now had frer|aeot 
opportunities of conversing wdth Charlotte ; she became 
generally more cheerful, but occasionally appeared dispi- 
rited, which I found to be caused by the conduct of her 
guanUuu, who, now that Capt. C. was absent, urged his re- 
lative to press bis suit with ten-fold assiduity, till at length 
his ttttentiouB became so intolerable as to lead her to pro- 
pose to me a step, as bold and decided, as ever mnn^could 
have adopted under similar circumstances. 1 assented, 
knowing her perfect purity and singleness of purpose. 
Weeks passed away, yet on one pretence and another, 1 
still remained at the hall ; daring this time, Charlotte 
appeared to have relaxed much of her dislike, and by de< 
grees, to be more accessible to her suitor. Her guardian 
was delighted, called her a good girl, and in his joy, executed 
an aBsigiiment to trustees, of a sum of money which her 
father had directed to be paid to her on the eve of her mar- 
riage. At length, after a series of importunities, the fatal 
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** yea*' was reluctantly and faintly pronounced, and the mar- 
riage decided, to take place during the succeeding week. 

And now, the fultihuciit of my promises came on me in 
an overwhfliniiig tide, yet I was not dismayed by the in- 
tricacy or magnitude of the engagements 1 had entered 
into. On the contrary, I proceeded to their arraugemeut, 
with a coolnrsB and determination that could nut be exceed- 
ed, even now with the experience of twice as many seasons 
in possession. 1 felt 1 had a difiicult game to play, hut the 
stake was a high one ; — nothing less than the happiness of 
the beings for whom I treasured my warmest affectionfi. 

Captain C. and myself had regularly corresponded since 
the date of his departure ; and under cover of mine, were 
letters from him to Charlotte, which breathed sentiments 
of the warmest affection, and tended considerably to sus- 
tain her through the tiials to which she had been subjected, 
and had still to undergo. Nothing surprised me more 
than the alteration which was now visible in her — she was 
still the same beautiful and retiring being ; but there was a 
promptitude and decision in e%'ery thing of moment she did, 
that, under other circumstances, 1 never could have account- 
ed for. In this, 1 could not be outdone by one of the weaker 
sex. Four days before the ceremony was to take place, 
I posted to London, to make some necessary purchases, 
which having been effected, I called upon Captain C. who 
agreed to return with me, and about midnight we alighted 
in a small market-town, situate about three miles fVom the 
hall. Here we remained for the night, and on the morning, 
it was arranged that Captain C. should remain incognito in 
the town, whilst 1 should go on to the house. 
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A rendezvous was appointed for the two succeeding 
sflcrnoons, iu a wood on the borders of the estate, aud at 
Uicse meetings we talked over our future plans. The third 
evening was devoted to a much more delicate and hazardous 
transaction. Astlie twilight descended, Charlotte and my- 
self slipped out unobserved, and entered the shrubbery. 1 
led her to a seat in one of the little sheltered arbours that 
w«re disposed about the walks, and reiiuesting her to sum- 
mon up all her fortitude during the few minutes 1 should 
be absent, proceeded to the outskirts of the plantation, 
where 1 uttered a low whistle. It was answered immediately, 
and in a few seconds (^aptziiu C. stood before mu. We immedi- 
ately proceeded to the arbour, and 1 was gratibed to observe 
that Charlotte had prulited by my advice. She reoeived 
Captain C. afrectiunutcly, but without undue emotion ; and 
the few minutes allowable for the interview were passed 
in serious consideration of the events of the momentous 
morrow. At length the moment of parting arrived, and with 
surprising firmness did Charlotte Colville receive the fare- 
well and impassioned embrace of the being who was thence- 
forward to be to her but as a dear and cherished friend. 

My promises had thus far been rigidly fulfilled -, but the 
last aud most important, that of standing by her in her sad 
hoar of trial, remained. After seeing Charlotte safely into 
the pathway that communicated with the postern, I return- 
ed and rejoined Captain C., and in the walk which 1 took 
with him, to his quarters in tlie town where he was residing 
under an assumed name, the course to be adopted wot 
finally resolved on. 
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It was on a clear December morning, in the year 1819, 
about the hour of 11, that the cft\?,lcade that, in Entflaml 
usually denotes the marriage {uirty of indiiidiials in the 
higher rank" of life, drew up at the huinble gate of a lowly 
Tillage cliurrh, in the county of Buckingham. A conc<»ursc 
of villagers, had assemhled to greet the mciubers of tl>e party ; 
and us we passer] through their extendrjrl file*., from the 
gate of the church -yard to the portal, 1 could not help over- 
hearing the remarks of the female part of the assembly. 

** Ah said one. so she has taken that fellow who Is 
old enough to he her father, when she had the choice of 
many a young heart that will now seek long, yet tind none 
that can supply her place in their affections.’* “ Poor 
thing,” said another, ” I pity her, she has been trepanned j 
the ’squire holds her fortune in his hands, and she is so 
good and so timid, that he does as he likes with her: 
were her father or mother alive, this would never have 
happened ; but 1 have heard her say, they both died in that 
distant country in which the ’squire made all bis money.” 

” Yes,” said a third, ” the clerk told me it was in a 
place called India, wrhere money grows on trees, and the 
people have only to gather it ; hut there are so many wild 
beasts and snakes there, that it is not every body that can 
fill his pockets ; only the luckiest of them.” 

” That may be all very true,” interrupted a fourth { ” but 
1 think that young man, they call her brother, and who is 
said to come from the same countiy, though he is no kin 
to her, is to blame for all this. He might have had her, had 
he been a year or two older, and more attentive ; but he Hi 
so wild, caring for nothing but shooting and fishing, and 
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ridin? And rnnning about the country, that I doubt if he will 
ever get married. Yet he ia forward enough. I aasure yon. 
The other evening be met my Jane on the foot-bridge over 
the river, and said something to her, w'hieh has quite turn- 
ed her head. I would tell her lover, Jim Peters^if it, were 
1 not afraid a quarrel would follow ; and as the young gen- 
tleman is s«iid to be very ready with his fists, whioh is one of 
the wicked things they learn at Eton, Jim might come off 
the worst. However, 1 shall tell the ’squire’s lady of it, for 
be is not so much of a boy as be seems ; take my word for 
that.” 

The latter words were uttered in rather loud n key, asthe in- 
dignant matron waxed warm in her catalogue of my misdeeds; 
if any thing further was added, 1 do not know, since the 
whole party now entered the ehur<rh, and proceeding up 
the aisle at a slow pace, arranged themselves around the 
altar. 

The scene (hat then presented itself, even at this distance 
of time, is fresh in my memory. In front of the hallowed 
enclosure, attended by her bridesmaids, stood Charlotte Col- 
ville, pale, yet apparently resigned ; wdiilst the relations 
and friends of the family were collected in two groups on 
either side. The cercniony now commenced, and the relative 
before alluded to, who was the hero of the piece, took her 
reluctant hand from that of the ’s(|uire who enacted the part 
of her parent, and led her to the railing, where they both 
knelt down. I had placed myself close to a low window that 
looked into an angle of the church- yard, by tbe side of which 
was a wicket door, and which was so situate as to enable 
me to have a full view of the party. This window 1 opened, 
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and the action passed unheeded. The service proceeded 
slowly, as the minister, a venerable old man, dwelt with 
impressive empUusis on every sylluble of tiiat beautiful form 
of words, as if his hearers should imliibe the same holy feel- 
ing that dictated his impasMimed delivery. Once, and only 
ouee, did Charlotte Colville trembliii'^ly put aside her veil, 
and easting a deep imploring glance at me, was answ'ered 
with a look of cheering recognition. And now, tiic solemn 
words, ** If any man cun show any just eauAC, why they 
may not lawfully be joined together, let him now speak, or 
else hereafter for ever hold his peace,*' were in tlie course 
of being uttered ; and at this juncture I observed Charlotte 
to be excessively agiiatod, as she grasped the rail for sup- 
port, whiUt one of her bridesnoaids stepped forward, and 
placed herself by her side. The time was arrived — 1 gave 
the ftiffnai — the wicket door urns thrown open with a sud- 
denness that turned all beholders to the .spot, and Captain 
C , attended by a stranger whom 1 bad not before ob- 

served, hurried through the throng, which divided right and 
left at his approach. 

" Stay !*’ said he in a voice of thunder, and a look of 
nuugled triumph and contempt at the astonished groupe, as 
he respectfully handed to the clergyman a written document: 
its perusal occupied but a moment, but it wiia one of breath- 
less intensity. — ^Thcn shutting the volume from which he had 
recently been inculcating the beautiful precepts of Scripture, 
*' My children," said the latter, " let us give thanks that we 
have been spared the perpetration of a great sin — ^this lady is 
the lawful wife of Captain C." The words had an electric effect 
—Charlotte fainted, and was borne away by her friends, whilst 
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thr younger members of the assembly, anil not a small portion 
of the elder, were loud in their congratulutions on the oc- 
casion. A few, whose darkened looks and compressed eye- 
brows, showed their dissutisfuction at this unexpected de- 
nouement, as soon as the certainty of the information was 
confirmed by tbe testimony of the stranger, who proved to 
he a relative of Captain C., left the chureh, and drove off 
without interruption. 

My promises arc all now fulfilled ; and my only remain- 
ing duty is to inform my fair readers, that Charlotte Colville 
had been privately married at Edinburgh, in the presence 
of respectable witnesses, during the time the family resided 
in that capital, in the early part of the year ; that prudential 
considerations prevented Captain C. from claiming her 
as his own, until overpowering necessity compelled him 
to do so, at the risk of disinheritance : that the 'squire 
and his lady became reconciled to that which could not 
be recalled, and that Charlotte Colville still Jives a happy 
wife and a proud mother, in the bosom of that domestic 
peace, which in every land awaits those who do not saoriffee 
the heart at the shrine of lucre or ambition. 
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Ry the rivers of Ilabylon, Ihorc we tat dowxi ; yea, we we)»t when 

wc reiDeiiibered Zion," &r. 

As. we resteil awliile by Babylon’s sh-eams, 

We unii^'lcil owr tears vffith the river ; 

For oil Zion were eenlred our thoughts and our dreams. 

On Iitr glory departed for ever ! — 

AVe suspended our harps on the willbws around, 

Dumb was each note, untuued every ohord ; 

For our spoilers commanded our hymn to resound, 

To the praiae of Jehovah, the Lord ! 

The song of our Csod wc never shall sing 
In the land of th* oppressor and stranger ; 

Our harps Bhnll be silent, iintonchVl every string, 

Save to w’uil o’er uui' Zion, her fall, and our danger! 

Jems’ lew, Jerus'lem !— if e’er 1 forget thee. 

My hand of its power may Heaven bereave ! — 

Should above every joy iny remembrance not set thee, 

My tongue to my mouth for ever may cleave ! 

RememWr, O Lord 1 how the children of Edom, 

While holy Jems’ lem thy city was named,— 

MTiilst yet in her glory, unspoil'd of her freedom,— 

Raze, rare her foundations, ^razr, raze her, ezclaimed ! 
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O I doomcfl to destruction, proud Babylon’s daughter I 
Blessed hhall he be who our wrongs shall repay her ; 

’Mid her ]»lunder and ruin» her sack and her slaughter, 
Bless'd, blesh'd be her spoiler, destroyer, and slayer I 

Tliriei* happy be he, and with blessings be crowned, 

Who each feeling i»f nature and mercy shall smother ! 
Thrioc blcss’d be the hand which shall dash to the ground, 
The babe from the breast ’mid the soreams of the mother I 


SONNET. 

BY J. M. r. 

Paoud as we are, I know that we should be 
Much more than mao, or less, to shed no tear 
When pale and lifeless on an early bier 
The innocent and beautiful repose, 

Like withered lily, or wind-rilled rose, - 
That sprung and faded in Its infancy, 

Just opening its fair bnds, again to close. 

Good as we may be, there is not an eye 
So heavenward raised, it shall not rain soft dew 
When drops a scion of the virtuous fe^ ' 
There’s not a heart from earth so wean’d away^ 
(When youth is call’d to blossom in the Iky,) 
That eighless views the child of hope decay, 
Though ded on angels* wings To brighter day« 
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Ycflt I mtist bid tliee now adieu. 

And know not wbat may my fate , 

Perhaps I tievBT may view 

Tho^ie pieciou^ cyea of heavenly bine, 

Mv deaiest Kate 

Ob 'ti« a painful hour to mel 
It IB an hour that all must hate. 

Yet ’lib an hour that all niust see, 

Though few have one to lo\e like thee, 

My dearest Kate. 

Tea, all who meet on earth must part. 

But oh I there is a fatuie state , 

And *tlB eonl^oUng to the heart 
And eoaea separation's smart. 

My dearest Kate, 

To think nliat bleestngs are in store 
Fob tbossf whose love on earth was great ; 

Oh yes, u|»0n another shore 
^ Tliej^*MMiaeet again to part no more, 

desreat I^te* 
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THE BKV. A. «»iyTTOII. 
(Wht/fn tn 1832 .^^ 


Isa retired \i11age i» tbe farthest vetgtL Weitem^ India 
dwdi Ndta><in-(Us He was of the galdaimtih ra»t«i «i4 
liiohpercd iii Ins ingeiltous bkcdiiraft hagond Utaiif of hit 
competitors. hiK , however, he saw, with that self«gra« 
tnltition wliiih {teihopH only a Hindu can fee), )ijs little 
piopiit) imicuKini; aioutid hull, there woh one reflectioa 
c\et pi eying upou hih vpiriti, which, lilce the withering blight 
of htaveii, ruiiutl all liu tiituie hupeg-~ he was cliiidfetBi 
Man> an oiTcitng did he present at the «.hiine of hie guar* 
dian duty , many a ci Iclirated place of pi)griiiia|j^ did be 
visit s many a holy sage did lie consalt, eiut Igng did l|(pi 
with pum tilions regulant) offet; his vain rf petiUoii <ti HAm^ 
Bdm but all seemed to be m vain. At hnigtii his wif«Jpsv« 
piomise of 00 heir. ?^atdyan*dds was uvetjoyed at Ms good 
fot rune The braiiinans were fee*d and fmbBd to insure • 
reatiaation of his holies , hia devotion to his propiCtoUfh 
del tv was increased, and every preparatory rite as prewrib- 
ed in the ShiistraB was scrupulously observed* The tftme iti 
last arrived when be was to be addiessad Fai^Sir*’ ThF 
child was born* bnt alas * who can hia dUilippob^ 

in«at’ It WM «id> ug^lt aMd ycnSuS^ 

it waa long before be conU aaCer tb* rw t i wy t e M iHilM) jba 
be broo^ into bia panenqe. The goda werooll ai0^ 
« 
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and abnied; the bnEhmaiiA and sages denounceil as a herd 
of impostors, and his selfish puja was totally ahandouud. 
As it was for mere riipiilify ho wtoshipped, so he viewed 
religion as his tuemy when she refused to gratify Ids wishes. 
The feelings of the father howeter soon eUimed the place 
Bp})oiuted them by the God of all the families of the earth. 
His bowels yearned over his little daughter, and her artless 
pluyfulness entwined itself around his teiiderest alfeetions. 
But how variable is human happiness ! .Scarcely had the 
father sat down contented with the hope that his daughter 
would one day become united to some distinguished nicni- 
hcr of his caste, and thus niaintnin the honour of his house, 
when early in tiie year of 1827, a paiuhi, namely, a piU 
griiii-hiiuter, from the far-fumed temple ol Jagannath enter- 
ed the village. 

The reader should be informed, that the ndsHif>nnrte8 of 
Idolatry arc fitted out by the principal priests of Jaganndth 
for their unholy work, and are sent throughout the whole of 
British India, to allure pilgrims to the shrine of the idol. 
The British Government levy a tax on these pilgrims before 
they can enter the temple, and a handsome remuneration 
is by the Government secured to these pandds for every pil. 
grim they can induce to visit the idol. 

The pamhi, intent upon his profitable office, tninipetcd 
forth witti boisterous confidence the prai.<^es of his god. 
** Come,’* he eaclaimed. ** come, ye good people, accompany 
me to my holy country. There God is revealed in unutterable 
glory. There be appears at the of the Rath Jitttrd, 
mounted on his glorious car, travelHng without being drawn 
to hti distant temple. There ^e sins of oouatleM births 
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ar<- cflfriccd, and the fruits of holy actions are enjojred. Yc 
who wan! wealth, roine with me, and you w'iU be rich as 
Kuvern. Yc who wish for a sou, come, and yon shall have 
iiM heir ^hinin}:^ in c\ery virtue, and respicndant as the god- 
like Rama. Come, make no delay t” With lhe«o and simi- 
lar delusions the crafty panda successfully plied his work. 
Nur/i jan-das, with iipveral of hii^ fellow villagers, were entrap- 
ped. Tin ir rujiidity w'n.s eveited. The hope of prosperity in 
this world, or nt leant of great ad vaiU age in a future birth, 
weighed wiih some ; but with Ndrdyan-das, the expeetation 
thai he shoiild then reap the reward of all his prayers and 
olferings for u son, revived with tenfold strength, uiid in- 
duced in his breast the dciciininulion to undertake the pil- 
grimage. 

The first mouth of tiie year had scarcely rolled away, 
before Ndrayan-dds. hia wife, and his child had set out 
on their long and wearying pilgrimage to the holy land of 
Orissa. All the movable part of his property was trana- 
muted into shining ore, to defray the expenses of his journey, 
and purchase the fulfilment of his hopes. What remapped 
was entrustod to the care of a distant branch of the family. 
From day to day and month to month did the weary pil- 
grims pursue their painful route. The fierce Indian sun 
parched them up by day, and the heavy dews drenched 
their frame at night. Sometimes their only .sustenance 
was the produce of the aarroundingjungle, and their only 
shelter at night some friendly tree. Worn out with hunger 
and fatigue, one after another of the little company, sickened 
and died. Jaded by travel, and hardened by the frequent 
recurrence of misery, Ids companions, acting under that 

G 2 
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base selfiabnesa which is the curse of failea man, seized upon 
bis little propcrtjr, and left liim to perish, while the vultures 
and jackals proved upon hiM corse. 

Often has the writer of this brief narrative beheld the 
unhappy devotees of Jagaunatli, old, wearied, worn down 
with hunger and fatigue, bind a portion of their tattered 
garraeiil about their lacerated feet, and with bended back, 
and haggard countenance, and dull sunken cye-balU, go 
limping, and groaning, and sigbiug from day to day and 
week to week. Many of course die by the way, and arc 
either left to be eaten by the miinenmt» animals which live 
on human prey, or arc thrown out on the village Golgotha 
to be there devout ed. Their hones of course rcniuiri to 
whiten the plains and road-side. 

When our little body of pilgrims entered the country of 
Orissa, new ditficulties awaited them. As five long months 
had been consumed on their journey, the rainy season bad 
oommcuccd ; in ootiscqucncu the rivers had swollen to an 
enormous si/e. and ihctr already scanty purse was well nigh 
drained to procure a passage over these streams, and to 
meet the daily demands upon them from one and another 
of the Government harpies under the ciiarHCtcr of ehauki- 
dbrs, thanddars, collectors of customs, and a variety of 
iituilar characters, with which the country is infested. 
These rapacious villains consider the pilgrims fair game, 
and indeed, a regular system of oppression is practised 
^with respect to them by all classes of the inhabitants of 
Orissa. 

Their perplexities and exposure at length brought on the 
ebolera : several victims sunk under it •, one iusUnce may 
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be particularly noticed. A poor woman, who had been 
confined on the journey, was attacked by this fatal scourge. 
Feeling licrHclf unable to proceed, she sat down by the side 
of a bridge, with her helplc.5S infant, ffer counpanions of 
coursf left her to her fate. Short but sad is her history and 
the hiiitory of her babe. She died, and was as usual devoured 
by the dogs and lords, while the black ants ate off. the flesh 
from all the lower extremities of the child. In this mangled 
state her cries attracted an KngUsh scijeant, who was travel* 
ing that way. lie tried all that humanity could dictate to 
save the life of the infant, but after a fortnight's suffering, 
the poor thing expired. 

On the arrival of the pilgrim party at Balasorc, liiO miles 
from JagHundth, the wife of Naniyan*das was seised with 
the dreadful cholera, and again the. declaralion of the Apostle 
w'as verilied, that idolaters arc ** without natural affection.'* 
The husband abandoned the wife, and the father his child. 
Narkyan-dds was seen no more. Whether he fell a victim 
to the horrors of Puri, or suryived again to reach bis 
native village, is not known. Such however is the hi^taliz- 
ing tenden^ of these pilgrimages. The poor woman, on 
awaking one morning found that the whole party had for- 
saken her. Thus, a stranger, seized by the ruthless cholera, 
with a feeble infant at her breast, she wandered to a neigh- 
bouring village., where she was informed medical aid could 
be obtained. Although, however, she reached the door 
of the celebrated doctqy, who was indeed a fat, wealthy, 
brahman, she could procure no assistance from him. 
How long she remained here is not certainly known. But 
it was so onlered in providence that a Misssionary went one 
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evoningp to preach in tlic viJla^c. The poor woman and 
her child were then lying under a large tree. The day had 
been very rainy, and they were thoroughly saturated with the 
wet. lie Boon ascertuiued the nature of her disease, and 
RdmiuistcTcd borne medicine and biandy wdiich he had with 
him. lie pleaded long iu vain for sonic food for the poor 
starving infant ; no one would give him any, nor w'ould 
one of the village women suckle it, which they might have 
done without prejudice to their caste, though any sum was 
offered as a recompense. At length, an cgg>cupfuU of milk 
was* procured, and never was a scene more )»itiful beheld 
than when the starving child crawled toward the Mission- 
ary, and looking up in his face, seemed to say, ** Oh Sir, pity 
me, pray pity me ; 1 have no friend iu the wide world but 
thcc !’' The Missionary had the poor woman removed to a 
neighbouring shed, where he attended her, uud administer- 
ed medicine to her for two or thiee days ; but at the end of 
that time, she expired. When the Missionary perceived 
that the poor woman was fast expiring, ho inrpiirei of the 
wealthy bWihniun who was standing by, what w'as to be 
done with the child! To which the unfeeling monster 
replied with perfect indifference, “ O let it die too, what 
else.*’ (Salihe inari jibu, aur ke.) The Missionary in vain 
offered to pay any expense eonneoted with bringing up 
the child ; nothing that he could say availed aught. The 
mother had about twenty rupees, and several silver or- 
naments, and the possession of these was what he and 
the police officers were anxious to obtain. This they 
effected, and were willing thus to avoid all trouble respect- 
ing the child. 
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Sceini; how matters were likely to go, the Missionary 
detcrmiued to save the title girl. She was tlien about six 
months old, so he took with him an old female servant, and 
intrusted the ehihl to her protection. When the poor infant 
was brought into the verandah of his house, some rice- 
padding was placed in a plate on the floor before her, while 
a spoon was sent for ; but no sooner did the child percc'.vc 
that it was food, than she crawled toward the plate, and 
helping herself v'itli both hands, with the utmost greedi- 
ness, would 1*^ suffer herself to he removed, until the 
whole was eaten up. 

Ah the Missionary had no children, the little foundling 
WHS soon adopted as a daughter. Slie is now* a .smiiri little 
girl of about six years of age, and is with h»‘r foster parents, 
on her w*ay to Amciico. May she live to return u'ith them, 
and become a blessing to those bcniglited people from whom 
she derived her existence 1 

Reader, if thou art affected by tlie simple narrative be- 
fore thee, then resolve that thou wilt exert thy influence in 
every possible way till those pilgrimages to Jagaundtlwhljall 
cease, or tile connection of the British Government with 
these abominable idolatries shall for ever he dissolved. The 
strongest psrstiasivea of the pilgrim-hunters arc derived 
from the boasted countenance of these ahominatioiiH, by the 
enlip/itened European. ** See,” says the wily pandfi, as he 
points to the lofty ears covered with Englisli broad-cloth, 

” the wide roads lcadini9»to the temple ; the places of accom- 
modation for the pilgrims ; the collector and his ofliicers 
su^rintending the idolatrous proceedings.” ” See,” he ex- 
claims, ” how the Company honours Jaganu^th. If these 
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powerful people did uotknow Jaganiiath lo be a god, would 
they thus serve him, and present such large offerings of food 
from day to day?” Let the Government then wash their 
hands from t lieso polluted things. Let Jagnnuhth rest on his 
own merits’. Let no preiriuin be held out lo these pandds 
to allure (lie ])i]griiu8 to Lis shrine, and then, although for a 
year or two there may be a greater influx of devotees, yet 
these jiilgrimage.s will certainly gradually cease. The tem- 
ple at Puri will, like those of Bhubancshw'ar, sink into ruins, 
and Jngauodtii, as a native once said, will be eaten by 
the'white-anfs. 

Let it not be thought that the writer of this narrative is 
nufriendly to the Honorable Company's sway in ludia» 
Far from this being the case, his dearest hopes arc associat- 
ed with the permanency of the British sway in this coun- 
try. But as he thiuks that India was given to Britain by 
the Almighty Disposer of kingdoms to further his designs of 
mercy to this idolatrous people, so he fears lest, by the 
Government's patronizing its base idolatries, it should forfeit 
its title to this extensive empire. 
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BV K. V. IRWIN, ESa. 


rvidepp, 380—382, 2nd T o/. o/*‘ Congueut of Grenada.^ 


I. 

The dewy morn looks smilingly o’er Sierra and Cham- 
Y>aign, 

Where winds ’neath Alpuxharra’s range a monarch’s stately 
train, 

Where a green and Oouting banner shews the crescent’s 
silver track, 

And from \unce, and shield, and jewelled moil the Bun- 
beam’s glinted back. 

II. 


And the mountain-breeze is tossing full many aMoorish crest, 
And many a champing desert-barb hath flecked his poitrel’d 
breast, 

And circled in by flashing spears some gentler palfreys bear 
The Alhambra’s veiled loneliness — the fairest city’s fair. 

.-i- Ill, 


Tliat proud poOjSiipdm pace bath woke no cym- 

bal’s clang; 'f. 

No rolling drum or meuow flute, no hill-born echo rang ; 
But mutely gorgeous, on it moves as some gay pinnace giidea 
Which whispering gdphyrs scarce impel o’er crisped sum* 
mer tides. 
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IV. 

But where’s the courtier’s flattery ; the witling’s fluent jest ; 

The lover's dulcet breathings to the empress of his breast ; 

The grave yet deep-toned syoipathy that aged warriors 
show, 

When hailing on the stripling’s check young valour’s maiden 
glow ? 

V. 

1 see not these, but mark instead a calm-pervading air, 

Where dominant Resignation cloaks the gun wings of despair ; 

Save transiently, when flushing brow and writhing lip attest 

The Titan torture- throes that rend each inly- bleeding breast. 

VI. 

Sad is the childless noble’s grief, who mourns his failing line, 

And wild the exile’s fjrst*wrung sigh o’er severed hearth 
and shrine. 

And dark the soldier’s stera regret o’er shivered spear and 
brand, 

W^ben the death-winged missiles shower from the distant 
craven hand. 

VII. 

But these in all their mingled might to feebly 

tame, ^ 

One half tho wordless agonies that aweep those souls of 
flame— 

Eight centuries of glory fled— shattered their conquering 
bow — 

Who kingless, nameless, nationless, their Eden-homes forego. 
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VIII. 

And now the mourning troop have reached a green hill's 
myrtle crown, 

M'hence yearningly o'er this sweet land their humid eyes 
looL down i 

Now to the Alhambra's glittering towers their parting gaze 
they strain, 

Now seek the silver Zenil, where it threads the aroma'd 
plain. 

IX. 

And while a thousand memories of love and softness rise, 
And every dome, and clilf, and rill, doth claim peculiar sighs, 
What means yon circling wreath of smoke, and that low 
sequent roar ? 

The Christian holds Uoabdil's throne, the Moslem reigns 
no more. 

X. 

And who is he of golden locks, and blue, benignant eye, 

On whom that ominous sound doth ring like a demon- 
tortured* s cry ? 

** Allah Akbnr," he essays, but his lips the words forego, 
And the pious toues arc strangled in a whelfnless burst of 
woe. 

XL 

'Tis GrenAda’s crownless monarch, and Ayxa* she is nigh, 
And the soul of AbdarrahmAot lights her flashing, tearless 
eye— 

* Ayxa la Horra, the Sultana, mother of Boabdil el 
Zogoybi. 

t The most illustrious of the kings of Grenada, the Trajan, 
Akbar, Alfred of his line. 
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** Mourn on, mourn on, tbe glorious land thy manhood 
could not keep, 

When ravished from thy fall'ring grasp, it suits thee well 
to weep.** 

XII. 

But 8 mother’s cutting scorn glances blunted from his grief, 

And Commixa*8* sager mildness iinpartetb not relief ; 

While the hapless asks of Allah, in the blackness of despair. 

If ever wretch so felly curst, hath cropped the vital air. 

XIII. 

And while I gaze, the exiled band their mountain march 
resume. 

And scarce tlioir disappearing plumes o'ertop the golden 
broom ; 

Now the rearward pennon’s fluttering eludes my earnest view, 

And a mighty nation’s vanished, ere dries the morning dew. 


THE VALE OP KASHMIR. 

BY C. J, MULLER, BEQ. 


There’s a land in the north, where the rich rose is breathing 
A fragrance the purest, the sweetest on earth, 

Where eloquent lips are in smiles ever wreathing, 

And Beauty and Love have their passionate birth. 

* Aben Commixa, the prime minister of Boahdil, who 
%ain]y endeavoured to console his royal master at thia cUmoc* 

teric of his misfortunes. 
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*Ti8 a land where the green hills are covered with flowers, 
Where iflin-light barsts forth from the brightest of skies, 

Where Time is a round of the merriest hours, 

And joy beumeth pure in a world of dark eyes. 

*Tia a spot where the Bulbul for ever is singing. 

The bard ever pouring his witching love lay ; 

Where the rushiug cascades for ever are flinging, 

In sunshine the brightest, their beautiful -spray. 

Oh ! heavenly there gleams the snow on the mountain, 
And lovelily clustereth the bacchanal vine > 

There music is soft, like the voice of the fountain, 

And Woman — her eye and her form are divine. 

And this is the land of old romance and story — 

The land, that the monarch of Inde* so adored, 

'Where Beauty and Love held the sway over glory, 

Till heros flung from them the buckler and sword. 

Oh 1 have ye not heard of the vale of Kashmir, 

The clime of the lovely, — the region of song 

'Tie there, Oh *tis there 1 would make me my bier, 

And rest where the rose trees and nightingales throng. 


* Jchangir, 
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THE MONOCULAR LOVER, or THE OFFERING 
OF A MONOCULAR COCK. 

BY W. SMITH. 


** Behold yon dreadful Right/’ said Zara, trembling, to 
her servant maid, as she sat on the terrace of her father’s 
house in Lucknow, “ behold yon dreadful sight,” pointing 
to a youth in an adjacent wood chased by a furious boar. 
He brandished bis spear, and aimed a blow, which the 
monster iustinetively )mrried, as with all his bristles raised 
up, he foamed nt his prey : every step that the animal gained 
on the youth, diffused a deathly paleness on her features, 
which straight regained its lustre and hue, as the chase 
admitted of a hope of his escape. Her bosom heaved with 
a varict y of feelings from hope, aniinating hope, to the coldest 
desjiair, and every intermediate shade of feeling between 
these two extremes appeared and disappeared in her lovely 
features. With the eyes of a lynx she watched every move- 
ment, and gave a hysteric shriek, as the lad plunged into a 
stream to avoid his foe, the sound of which tingled in her 
ear 88 the death-knell of the spirited youth. The servant 
maid alarmed the house, and applied such restoratives as 
were calculated to bring her to her senses. Alii, her father, 
inquired into the cause of all this bustle, and neither Zara 
nor her maid could account for any thing ; the latter, appre- 
hensive of her master’s vengeance for allowing his daughter 
to pollute her eyes with the sight of a man, while Zara herself 
waa too delicate to confess the interest excited in her bosom 
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by a strange youth. Indeeilt from this clay forward, she 
appeared to decline in health, and no wonder, if we consider 
the cause. A young girl, who seldom set eyes on so lovely 
an object as a youth, beholds one while in a mood most 
susceptive of tender iinpressioris. Every tiling around — 
flowers, streams, the roseate and the violet in the evening 
skies, and the vocal lays of the bulbul and the shamd — 
all conspire to open the heart. In this tender frame she 
sees a youth, and such a one too, as combined in liis graceful 
exterior all that can iilease. or charm a woman ; besides, 
her feeiiugs were hitherto like a stream, never disturbed, 
and ever ec^uable. The magic of excitement was now for 
the first time dilfused over her soul, and an excitement 
that combined the sweetest emotions of our nature. 

I'licre was love aroused by hit beauty, a tender anxiety 
for his escape, and heert^disfolving pity for his distressed 
plight;; and then to behold his melancholy plunge in the 
stream, sealing an untimely end, agitated the pulsations 
of her heart to a degree, that it could burst the bars of fu 
earthly tenement. This was too overpowering to a girl 
w'hosc first perceptions of beauty and sensatioos of %ve 
were so inauspicious. She cheri^ed with entbusiasm tbe 
picture of the unhappy youth, and in her solitary momeute, 
recalled with< all the vividness of reality the sceoe wl^ioh 
stamped a new era in her history. By a little inquii^, 
however, she might have known that be who waa so bewail* 
ed, escaped unhurt; but to evince any thing like interest 
in bit fate was revolting to the delicacy of an Indian ^1^ 
to say ^nothing of the consciofumess of love that 
one* sniypicious. Since the accident alluded to, idle was 
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regnlarly on tlie terrace, in pensiTe aadneu rapt,*' 
gaaing on the Hanie verdant acencB and animating beauties 
around, yielding her whole soul to the potent sway of 
excited feelings. She saw a young man, one evening, 
wandering in the wood — she would ha\e concealed herself, 
but curiosity held her to thjs spot ; and as ',lie approached 
nearer, great was her surprise to find in him the self-same 
person whose death she had lamented. Her heart throbbed, 
and a dizziness began to seize her, when she retired with 
difficulty to her own apartment; nut until her eyes had 
met the fixed and intent glance of the wanderer, expressive 
of every feeling which iove could convey. ** Hussain," 
soliloquized he ; " Hussain, stir thyself, for there's now an 
object worth struggling for^ as4 by the tomb of Muhammad, 
she shall not escape the pressure of these arms." Hussain was 
the son of tlito kipg of Ltt6hni9w’B vakll-*a wild, unthinking 
youth, who acted more fro|n the impulse of the moment 
than from any settled principles of action, but who had an 
nncorrupled heart, which only required the fostering hand 
of culture to develope its native virtues. By inquiries he 
soon found thatthe ownei;, of, the house was an independent 
UlukdAr, and th^e lovely damsel, his only daughter, on 
whom he doated tp distraction, but whom he kept immured 
in the xendnk to pvoid the pollution of vulgar eyes. " And 
a week hence I'll distract him a little more," thought 
Hussain* " What, does the old fool think, that his being 
a^father gives him a right to keep iicr immured? In spite 
vigilance, I'll have a smack of her Houri Ups ere 
long.". In this spirit he renewed every day his poetie 
wanderings towards the itreami making every demon* 
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Ktration of the tcnderest love, aud he sood hailed the 
welcome assurance conveyed by her eyes, that the gfirPs 
heart was no less his. What with him was the levity of 
doing a spirited act, soon settled to the most serious object 
of his life, and ere he dreamt of the loss, his heart was 
Zara’s beyond retrieval. True love is an alchemy whose 
touch hallows the baser feelings, and refines the impuri- 
ties of thought and intention ; and under its converting 
influence, Hussain's usual levity vanished, leaving him the 
sighing lover. He had recourse to the strategy usual on 
these occasions— to gain over the servant maid of Zara 
to Lis interest at any price. Upon opening the subject to 
her, she fretted and winced, and asked Hussain with a very 
grave air, if the king had issued a firmdu, authorising every 
youngster to think so ill of servant maids. He replied 
with warmth ; ** Allah forbid any idea A the kind 
should enter my head ; for, by the hump of the holy camel, 
1 only wished you to convey this letter to your mistress, 
and here is what will make amends for your trouble/' 
giving her nn asherfi. The last argument was more pj^w- 
erful than the hump of the holy camel ; so smoothing down 
the asperities about her face as much as possible, she answer- 
ed, ** Oh you talk sense now, young man ; of eoursc, there 
is a great difference between being the bearer of a letter 

and acting the but why didn't you tell me this was all 2- 

Meet me here to-morrow evening, and you shall have an 
answer, provided you are as considerate then." Heta 
is what will ensure you against my consideration," said 
Hussain, as he slipped another asherff into her bandf, 
** CerUinly, Sir," said she, by way of thanks, " certainly, 
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Sir, you are a sendible lad| and know howto go about busi- 
ness ; and by every hair in my father’s beard, and that is 
long enough, young man, considering my age, it will not be 
my fault if you don’t succeed in your suit.” Here ended 
the scene. Like two lawyers, each departed chuckling at 
the thought of having overreached the other in a bargain. 
We need not here give an account of what success attended 
Hussain's letter ; suffice, it to observe, that like true lovers, 
they soon came to a right understanding, had constant in- 
terviews, and maintained a correspondence by letters, rife 
with all the metaphors and similes which love is wont to 
glean from bursting buds and sparkling skies. We refrain 
from giving a description of their feelings, conscious of 
our inability 'to present any thing like a picture of the 
whole : for those who have loved as deeply as Hussain and 
Zara, can alone conceive the flame they nurst in their 
bosoms. 

In the mean time Mirza, a zemindiir of extensive property, 
proposed u marriage between himself and Zara ; the father 
accepted the offer, and both mutually ** signed, scaled and 
delivered’^ a contract to that effect before the cdzi, as 
if the whole was a matter of bargain for a fallow piece of 
laud. This same Mirzd had wealth alone to recommend 
him, and the otlier requiaitea consisted of a face rumpled 
and wrinkled by age, and a suspicjtms-lookiug eye, the 
other havinglong ago quitted the socket, leaving it tenantless. 
In addition to these qualifleations, he was a particular dost 
of AlU, and their estatea lay contiguous to each other ; so 
that the contemplated marriage would in effect be an alii* 
ance of the two aemlnddria and an accession of wealth 
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and power to eacb of tbe contracting parties. Hussain and 
Zara were informed of every particular connected with this 
contrart by the maid»Bcrvan4 whose honesty had been time- 
ly secured on their sides. And surely it is not sickly sen- 
timentulisfiJ to say, that their misery was great. When each 
had found in the other a rock of constancy, a fount of 
sympathy, and the source of every thing to sweeten life, and 
to affend — what angels themselves would envy, if envy ever 
found a place in tlieir celestial bosoms — sweets, deprived of 
whicli, this fairy world were a wilderness of weeds and 
briars ; at this time a monocular ;!Cmindjir to step in and 
snap, with profane hands, the ligaments and fibres of their 
foiid hearts, interwoven by ualttrc into one web of faith and 
love ! Tlic idea was intolerable, and yet they knew not 
how to avert the fate suspended over their hc)i<jbi. Zara 
was entreated by her lover, in terms which his Strong emo- 
tions alone could command, to rebel against her father, 
and ily to his arms for protection : but to leave her fatlier’s J 
house she could never think of, as it would heap disgrace 
and distress on his aged head : and yet she assured him 
that nothing less than actual force would ever make her 
Mirsd's wife. 

In prosecution of his contract, our Mirza solicited per- 
mission to hold a conversation with his charming bride 
through the pardii, it being contrary to iis'tge to allow 
them to coutcniplate their mutual charms face to face. 
Besides, he iiad reasons of his own, and which the reader 
will doubtless guess, for avoiding such an interview, even 
if the observance of the usage could be dispensed with on 
this occasion. ** Hark, Mirza,” said AUi^ ” 1 allow my 
It 2 
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daughter to converse with you under covert of the pard^t, 
and mind don’t abuse this special privilege.” ” Abuse !” 
cried ” abuse ! what dirt have I oaten that I should 

ever think uf doing such a Before he could con- 

clude the sentence, he wan led towards the zenantl, and 
left at the impassable line, the pardd. He modulated his 
raven voice, to as tender a key na he could, reciting a set 
speech, rut and dried for the occasion. ” Sure my charmer 
is within, for I both feel and see the heat and brilliance of 
her eyes through this jiartition. Oh when shall it be de- 
stroyed, that 1 may clasp my own ! Here is M irzii come to 
kiss the dust of your feet.” He repeated this again an<l 
again with the precision of the parrot, but us yet he could 
obtain no answer ; such tender notes as his were not much 
ealculatod to touch her heart ; they on the contrary pro- 
voked a smile, which Zara was ill able to resist. Perceiv- 
ing, however, that no return was likely to be made to his 
compUmeuts, he was about to leave the place with chagrin, 
when Alii, seeing bow matters stood, cried out, ” One bul- 
let more, friend Mir/A, and the day’s our own — don’t 
retire, my m.un, with only the heat and brilliance of the 
eye.” “I am thinking,” said Mirzn, ” whether 1 may not 
serenade myself into a consumption before our Peri deigns 
to answer,” “Try again, my friend, try again,” replied 
AlH ; “ nothing like perseverance.” Thus encouraged, Mirzd 
resumed his rhetorical serenade, flonrisbing it away with 
greater spirit, and in a diversity of intonations. “ Hist, 
sir Mira^,” answered the silver tone of Zara, “ hist, 1 have 
no dust in niy feet to be kiss'd away, and before I confirm 
my father's contract of marriage, I should like to put you a 
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question or turo.** “ As many, jewel of my soul, rb the 
sands on the sea-shore, or the leaves which autumn gives to 
the winds/’ 

Have you all your members sound and whole ?^' 

To be sure 1 have, and only wish you could see them.** 

“ Two feet?** 

“ Yes.” 

” Two hands ?” 

” Aye, two hands too.” 

” Two eyes ?” 

” But why, my Huri, slould you ask such questions?** 
cried Mirzfi, with some warmtli, muttering to himself,” I’ll 
give any thing to know what she is driving at.” 

” Sir, there is an important, a religious reason for it,” 

” Pray state it,” rather churlishly, before I make any 
further answers.” 

” Only this: the last offering I sent to the ^Iden masjid 
was a cock, and the mullah on e.^aminiDg the bird returned 
ii, saying it was blind of one tye.” ^ 

” Eye, eye, 1 thought' she W'as driving that way,” 
muttered Mirzh to himself. 

” And with an intimation,” continued Zara, ** that if my 
next offering proved of the same kind, I would be punished 
with a husband cursed with the same defect ; but he very 
leniently added that as it wns my first offence, the punish- 
ment would only be an offer of marriage from a monocnloua 
bridegroom, that I might bf; vexed for a season. This I was 
glad to find would be the only expiation 1 am destined to 
make, and 1 now wish to know, Sir, whether the mullah was 
right, for in that case, I shall willingly suffer myself to 
be vexed so that my atonement is complete.” 
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Like a dog overcome by a thunder-clap, that remai&s root- 
ed to a epot, not knoiring which way to turn, Mirzil could 
scarcely defermine wbethev hr should return home or away 
immediately to Alii. To the latter, however, he did go, and 
untold the whole story which the ingenuity of the girl 
had weaved to get rid of him, and every tittle of which he 
siueerely helie.ved. “ Alas I** continued he, “that I, a zemin- 
d6r possessing immense riehos, should be deemed so insig- 
niticant as to be made instrumental in the punishment of a 
silly girl for the offer of a blind cork O that I should 
live to sec this day!” Don’t whine sc,” rejdiedAlli, 
“ don’t vrliine so. I’ll soon prove this is a mere fetch of 
the girl’s to leap out of the net, in whieh f have her — she 
shan’t burst the meshes, 1 assure you.” ” Won’t she?” 
cried Alli w’ith raplure, ” you arc a reasonable man, 
filleil with wisdom to the very brim ; but then how 
evade Allah^ dictate ?” ” Dictate indeed ! why man, 

Allah is otherwise engaged than to rare much for a blind 
cock, a silly girl, or a fat zemindar.” A little argu« 
incut ju.se suited to the mertdhic of Mirza’s intcllee.t, 
niixt with a .spice of wiiolesonie nullfry, soon did his job ; 
for lightened )ty the removal of religious .scruples that sat 
a little heavy ouhim. he cried out, ” Holy Mahamnmd, thy 
will be done !” Nor is this improbable, when we consider 
the attractions of the girl, and the deep-rooted inclinations 
of Mirzd, which combined will always destroy the flimsy 
scruples produced by the dogmas of 7s1/imism. Alli, who 
had a long time for many reasons meditated a visit to Cal- 
cutta with his family, declared hU intention to do so, 
before (he nuptials were solemnized, and Mirzh offered to 
accompany his dosi to the City of Palaces. This gave to the 
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loverfl a respite from their wretchodaess, in which the fai- 
lure of their artifice on the Mirzi had involved them. 

The whole party were soon domiciled in Calcutta. Hus- 
sain's feelings may be easily conceited. The absence, from 
Lucknow, of the only object that had any attractions for 
him,, was sufficient to make him more than melancholy : the 
fear of losing her for ever being superadded, complete- 
ly distracted him. lie did not know but before their re- 
turn she might be linked to his rival, beyond any earthly 
power to dissolve ; and their existence would only be an 
unvarying and monotonous found of sadness. lie bad oft 
watched the young bamboo in bis native wood, and be knew 
the h^ast blight in the first stages of its growth ever after 
left It unsound, though it assumed the statedy appearance of 
its brethren. His mind wandered to images like these, 
as he apprehended a similar fate. Bui resolution often 
proceeds from a droo)iiDg and desponding heart, like the 
electric fluid from a watery cloud. To preTOnt, if possible, 
the threatened cata.strophc, he summoned all his energies, 
started for Calcutta, and the first day be set foo{ in that 
city, called on Alii with formal proposals of marriage. 

** Young man,’* said Alii, you might as well have staid 
in Lucknow, fur )ook'ee,my daughter is already bespoken.'' 

“ Yes, sir, but the proposed match is so — so — " 

So what, youngster ? you seem to turn your nose on 
it: ft, large zeminddri producing nearly half a Idk per annum 
ii io be sneezed at — is it ?” 

And tbe happiness of your daughter to be taerificed ?" 

''Holy Mahammad! only hear how the puppy talks, why 
what sacrifice ? have I not looked on this side, and that, 
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till I could not find a longer purse and better blood — and 
when I have secured such a rare union of both, a chap, 
who may be a dosbdd or a beggar for aught I know, tells 
me 1 sacrifiee my daughter's happiness. Out, thou son of 
a dog — out with thee — or TMlfica thee, and make a drum of 
thy skin for the ensuing Moharram." As it did not appear 
very clear that Hussain's logic would be much appreciat- 
ed, aud somewhat iudignant at the treatment experienced, 
he left the house. Hopeless of success in an honest way, he 
began to entertain ficrious views of inducing Zara to leave 
her father's abode.. But as yet he had neither seen nor 
written to her, nor was there any prospect of cither for 
the ])re8cnt, the maid who contrived these things being left 
behind at Lucknow. 

The fate of individuals, like that of empires, often hangs 
upon the veriest trifles ; and what the moat consuiinunte 
policy fails to compass is often brought about by accidents : 
for the same cause that stirs a feather impels also a 
planet in its orbit. An accident now brought about what 
efforts and policy failed to secure. Mashid, one of Alli's 
principal domestics, and a country bumpkin to boot, in 
making inquiries for the shambles was by a wag directed to 
the pork-market. Pork appeared in all directions, most 
tempting to the poor clown. He took a large supply for 
his mabter'suse, muttering between his teeth, Caloutta's 
the place for good beef I see." To take his master by aur* 
prise, he made use of all the culinary art he possessed, aud* 
presented the several dishes on the carpet with a deal of 
self-complacency. Alii with his dogt feasted heartily ou 
the meal, and observed at every mouthful that it was cer* 
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tainl^r worth while to come to Calcutta, if only to taste the 
Tery savoury beef to be enjoyed there* ** InshMlah, you 
may say that/’ eaclttimed Mirz/i, more ^an once, “ for by 
the beard of Mahaminad, 1 never tasted better kab.4b8 and 
kuUilub." And so cheap too, four annas tlie ser,** re- 
joined Alii, as he stroked his flowing beard. As Maaliid in 
his ignorance continued to make the daily Huppiies, he was 
one day met by Hussain near the market. Somewhat sur- 
prised that A Ill’s servant should come out of a pork- 
market with a fore-quarter of what appeared to be pork ; he 
cautiously sounded the clown, and pumped out of him the 
mistake be luul committed. ** Go to, cunning fellow, you 
have chosen the fattest part of beef,” said Hussain, by 
way of confirming him in hU mistake. 

Leave,” answ'cred he, ” leave me alone for that, Sir— 
my grauiiuni used to observe I would be a good judge of 
butcher’s meat, and you sec the pour woman was right.” 
^*Aye, to be sure, and only continue af. good,, and your 
fortune is made.” 

” Fortune ! you may well say that — a fellow the other 
day observing my taste in these matters, just as you do now, 
said with a sly look, I might os well add some wine for 
my master's use. * Wine I’ says I to him, * rascal, you 
talk of wine, that abominable beverage to a true believer 1 a 
rigid Musalman !' 1 would have bastinadoed the fellow, 
but somewhat softened by the compliments he tittered out 
to my good taste in butcher's meat, 1 let him escape ; 
and be did rejoice in his escape, for he scampered oil 
laughing heartily.” 

** Perhaps at you ?” 
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At me ! Blessed Alii, bow you talk I don’t I tell you 
bis escape from my clutches was Uic cause of his mirth ?’* 
This discovery did not much disturb the religious feeU 
ings of our liero, for he was not so great a stickler for the 
Alcoran ns to contend for all its precepts and dictates, 
lie look another view of it. Ally and his friend were in the 
greatest re]>ute for good Musalnidns, nud always boasted 
of being scrupulous followers of the IVophet. Ilussain 
very prudently concluded that rather than be exposed all 
over Calcutta and Lucknow, ii& having dined on pork for 
two wludc months, tliey wonld consent to his marriage 
wdth Zara, if he satisfied the father of liis wealth and rank. 
The only thing now remained to proeced about this xery 
delicate work with some degree, of adroitness, and a vakil's 
son was not of ull men mast unfit for the task. He pro- 
cecded early the following morning to Alli’s house, and 
sent word that Hnsouin the sou of Golani Alii, vakil of 
the king of Lucknow, wisheilto speak to him and his dost. 
He was straight ushered to iluir presence. On seeing him 
the old man was outrageous, exclaiming, What, impostor 1 
you here again, the vakil's son, arc you?” 

** I’ll siti.sfy you on th* 2 t head as soon as I have opened 
the very serious busiiu\s.s uhich brings me here, and wherein 
I am .sorry to say both of you are deeply concerned.’’ 

” You scamp, you’ll not impo.se,” roared Alii. “ Let 
him proceed, hear him out,” interrupted Mirz.i, wkleh hod 
the effect of making iiim defer his vengeance awhile. 

” I only come here,” continued Hussain, with a cool 
indifference ; ” 1 only come here to ask how you who are 
reputed to be good Musalnnins, and the very patterns of 
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IffUmlstn* should prove such renegades to your faith as 
to eat — yes ent — Mahammad Rasul 1 the thought makes 
me tremble — eat swine’s flesh ?’* 

“ Swine’s flesh I” exclaimed Ally, his eyes glistening urith 
rage, while MirrA turned up the whites of his eyes with 
amasement, looked up, then down, muttered a short prayer, 
as he. gave a \a(‘snt stare at bis beard. 

“ Aye, Sir, swine’s flesh,” resumed Hussain, “ for your 
servant JVIashid has supplied you with no other for the last 
two months ; and if you doubt what T say, accompany me 
one day to the market, and you shall have the testimony of 
your own senses.” 

” Your life’s the forfeit if you fail to prove it.’^ 

” And you two forfeit reputation, religion, and every 
thing that can be dear to a roan — ^pray follow me and yon 
shall see.” 

They j>roceeded to the fatal place, and sure enough, there 
was Masiiid tripping along with proud looks.. In a trice 
he struck up a bargain — counted the money, and in full 
possession of the disastrous meat, he danced out of the 
market. A little inquiry sufficed to convince, the ill-fated 
gentlemen in what a labyrinth the mistake of their domes* 
tic bad involved them. All three went home in solemn 
•adnesB. Maahid was soon apprised of bis mistake, as he 
stood trembling in the presence of his infuriated master. 

” Accursed dog,” cried both, as if about to tear liim to 
pieces. ” Accursed dog, and is it thus you feed the disciples 
of the Prophet ?” ” Pardon me. Sirs,” said Madrid, with tears 
in his eyes, and falling prostrate at the feet of the Mu.HaU 
nkne. ** Pardon 1 Holy Mahammad^ yon talk of pardon 1 
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in a pretty state yon have put a Musalm&n to go to para- 
dise — rife with the essence of swine,*' observed Alii, as he 
stood quivering with rage like an aspen leaf. 

** Bismillah I and full two in.inths too," rejoined Mirzd, 
" the hardin has crept into every nerve and limb by this 
time." 

" And in these graceful lieards too, alas," whimpered 
Alii, as he turned towards the culprit threatening. " But 
die you shall, hardmzadii-^die }'oa shall as soon as we re- 
turn to Tiuckiiow." 

Aye," said Mirzii, " in Lucknow, for there's no killing 
a slave with impunity in this country of kaffirs." 

In retiring from the tribunal to which he was cited, Ma- 
shid gave Hussain a most spiteful look, as he was in n great 
measure the cau.«>e of his present distress. A new light broke 
Sh him. He could now account for Hussain's compliments, 
■and the stranger's recommending wine with a titter, " And 
what an ass," cried he to himself, " was I, not to have 
seen my mistake through all this !" Hussain, who stood a* 
mute spectator of this outrageous scene, at length broke 
silence. " You may do what yon please, gentlemen, at 
your leisure, but 1 must straight, like a faithful believer, 
disclose the whole to the c<^zis, mullahs, and muftis of 
Lucknow, and leave them to say whether you and your 
family should not after this be considered outcasts. My 
conscience dictates this as the only course, and if they do 
not notice your doings as they should, 1 shall myself pub- 
lish the whola throughout the country with beat of dram, 
and establish the fact beyond a doubt. Besides, Sirs, it is 
not a day-i^a week, or a month, but two months— < only think 
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of that — full two montiis you have indulged in this abomi- 
nation.” The two gentlemen were so softened down, that 
they would part with their last pice to secure the silence 
of the >outh. ” What, young maii»” said Aiii, ” will no- 
thing keep you from dashing me to ruin, and consigning 
my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave ?” “ To avoid that 
ruin is in your own power j” replied Hussain, ” my father 
is the chief vakil, and as to fortune it is not ho inconsider- 
able as you may thinks only make up your mind to———.” 

” To what ?” cried Mir/d, like a drowning man eager to 
seize any straw to save himself. ” To what, sweet, sweet 
youth ? If a believer's arm can compass it, command me.” 

” The gentleman understands my meaning,” replied lius- 
lain. ”There’s no objection on my part,” said Alii, looking 
at Mirzii, ” if that gentleman only cousents.” 

” 1 consent,” roared our bridegroom, ” yes, even to M 
half of my estate.” 

“ 'Tis not so much, Mirzh,” ansa^ered Alii, ” he only 
Wishes to marry my daughter,” 

” Allah Kcbia ! by all means. I consent with my whole 
heart — so that wc consider our unpleasant business *settled. 

, It is you, (ioni Alii, 1 must thank for the evils heaped on 
ray head. AU 1 it ill became my age to quit ray country, 
runwiug after a girl, and then to have my faith almost ship- 
wrecked hut for this ezcclient youth. 1 must thank yon, 
dottff for all this.” . . 

” Me ?” 

” Yes, you I perhaps you have forgotten the story about 
the cock. * Allah does not much care for a blind cock t a 
silly girl 11 or a fat aeinindar ! ! !’ you said with some glee, 
and now see what your witticism has cost us/* 
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Poacef however, waa soon restored —the marriage was 
fixed within a week, and each congratulated himself on his 
good fortune. Someliiingmore than self-grutulation W'as the 
feeling of Hussain; he could now encircle in his arms all 
that was worth living for, and in the delirium of his bliss- 
ful prospects lio blessed the accidtMit that brought Mashid 
in his way. One thought >*niy was painful. lie knew not 
how to inform Zara tliat he was the happy i>ersoQ, blest 
with the eonsent of her father ; aud as his cinlcuvours to 
thi.s end pioved iuefl'uctual,lie deferred the explanation to the 
meeting after the solemnization of the intended marriage. 

But what w*tts the stale of Zara's mind all this while ? 
The spell of love which fondly dwelt on her heart soothed 
it with its cnchantiug power ; aud w'heii a victim of the 
“ dark hours of sadfiess'' peculiar to love, she turned her 
^inind's eye to (hose dreams of bliss, and all those sweet vi- 
BioLis, the progcMiy of u wild anil impassioned imagiuation. 
She could uol forget the glow that oft iiuiullcd her face, 
the ardent glance, or the beating pulse raised in her in* 
tcrcournc wir^h Hussain ; and now that he was considered 
absent, she could ouly dwell ou those happy moments still 
in memory's ]»ag« dreat in the brightest colours. These 
m usings were swept uw'ay by Alli’s communicating that he 
had engaged to marry her to ii youth, with qualities much 
more desirable than what Mirza possessed, adding his reso* 
lution, that the union should be consummated within a week. 

She now found herself in a sea of storms, without one star 
to cheer or guide her to a haven of peace. It was neither 
in woman’s nature nor in Zara's power to check the vital 
source of thought, and every feeling of her bosom rolled 
towards Hussain, as she sat sad and lone, holding convene 
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with herself. Day after day, and night after night found 
her sleepless, and alone in her chamber, recalling the 
thoughts and st^cncs of other days. Her eyes began to lose 
their lustre, and her cheeks their carnation ; the sylph-like 
agility of her niovcmenls, and the usual buoyancy of her 
spirits gave place to a consuming languor. The day at 
length came. Zara, who was more dead than alive, under- 
went the ceremony of the marrmge lites iii a veil that, con- 
cealeil her from head to foot. Alive in every fibre to the touch 
of rapture, Hu.ssuin, gssoon as they were left in soelusiori, 
removed the veil. ZaVa gave an exclamation of surprise, and 
fell upon his neck almost lifeless, from the instantaneous and 
sudden ruhh of feelings that crowded on her heart. It wa« 
but for a moment. The clouds that gathered over her soul 
dispersed like nightly damps before the iiiornirig ray. Her 
eyes regained their lustre — bloom lighted up he,r eheeksf^ 
aud tears of joy started unbidden, as she lay in her husband’s 
arms. Every thing was banished from their minds save 
the reality and fruition of all their ardent aspirings, their 
romantic dreams, and magic visions. 

liVUiUt this scene was enacting in the interior, Alii and 
his dost were cheering their old hearts with musiib and 
giving directions to the servants for the marriage feast. 
** Aye, father," said Zara’s little brother, " let us have a 
good feastf but don’t forget Mashid’s kabdbs and kalihna^ 
for the last week wc had none worth eating. Oh I bow py 
mouth waters only to Uiiok of them.” " Hold your tongde, 
you babbling rascal,” replied Alii. ” Ah 1 all this cornea 
from our sinful disregard of mullahs’ dictates — for instance, 
your raillery of the blind cock, doti AUi,” observed Mirzh, 
tipping his do$t the wink to refresh his memory^. 
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How can T fail fo lov« thee ? — 
The sun that s*tw us weel. 

Still from his throne* nhove, me. 
His warming beams iiotli shed. 
Ti.e stars that wove the chain. 
That hath togetlier bound ns, 
Still in the skies remain. 

And pour their light around us. 

H ow can I fail to lt>ve thee, , 
Sweet flower of beauty bright ? 
O I may the sun above loe 
Appear without bis light, 

^ud stars may lose their beams, 
M’hcn love for thee will part, 
(lluw drear th' idea seems 1) 

From this devoted heart. 

How onn I fail to love thee ? 

Ueneath the stars and sun. 

Can 1 a treacber prove me. 

And where for refuge run ? 

No, — like their light whose flow 
Ceases or slackens never. 

My love for tbee shall glow 
^ Thus in my heart for ever. 
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nrLO\ rn one ’ tloca memory bomttinaeB tiira 
To him who was th} pli>mite tu'in) a day, 

Aud tlotb th^ heait with wirm affttttou bum, 

For him who dtdieatetf this biinpU Iiy ^ 

To thei, Oh ' dt'^rei tai tlian woids can sav ' 

Dost thuu still ti ink h^i somcthnig inoie than friend. 
And lb he not fuii^ut thonicl^ fer aw iv, 

And does thy pr lyci foi h.iii each i1d\ ascend, 

Thit he may soon couii back, end sepai ition end ^ 

If this be tiuc, then he is not iloui. 

Fui thou art with bun. exei if his side I 
Ills spirit hears ihy \ojce, and c\ety tone, 

Comes on his soul, sotl ns the evening tide. 

Where the clear writers pellucidly do glide I 
He thinks not of the world — he thinks of thee, 

Who wert, and ait, his joy, and trust, and pride 1 
And he is glad from haunts of men to flee, 

To muse on all thy charms with wild intensity 1 ] 

O hope and faith I mighty indeed ye are \ 

And what would be this life without your power ? 
Hope darting forward singles out a star, 

And keeps it still in view though clondt may looTt 
1 
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For many a long and solitary hour t 

And faith says, Fear not, for the day WiU come. 

When this shall be thy great and happy doner , 

Thou, thou bhalt be restored no nioie to loam, 

From her thou lov'st bO true, from i ouutiy, or from home ' 

But love 18 mightier far than hope, or faith, 

It changeth not, but ever in the same > 

Stronger than aught in Ufe^-stronger than death, 

Or else beside wc think of or tan Rome ' 

And so it should be, for from heaven it came I 
Oh 1 how it purifies the hilmau mind, 

Bringing fiesh ardour to the mental hame, 

And making all things like itself rthued, 

Until the soul is god-likc 1 Hwab tor ilaa designed 1 

Yet love is nevei perfected om earth, 

Because its home is in the glorious bky I 
And as it came from heaven, and had its birth 
From the eternal fount of love on high, 

It IS Itself eternal l cannot die I 

This II onr stronghold, dearest I This to know—- 

And God is faithful, and he cannot lie I 

Tea I if we never meet on earth below, 

We meet in realms of love for from this world of woe I 
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Many droani not to And, neither deaerve. 
And ye](^are aicep'd in favour 


On a cold, clear, star-light night, in the month of Novem> 
her, 1823, a Pafhdn ooru-earrier briskly drove hit unladen 
hullock across the hue level plain that lies in front of the 
sipdhi lines at Bareilly. Leaving the collector'a kacheree 
on his left, be entered the almost interminable street 
-which forms the bazar. At this moment the sentinel over 
the Uue-ghurree struck twelve o'clock, and afterwards rung 
u peal on the brazen orb, with bis wooden mallet, until 
town and station re-echoed the prolonged sound. The 
shops and houses were shut, and their inmates slept in 
tranquillity. In the day-time, few interesting Objects 
arrest the attention of any one passing through tlua bazar ; 
our carrier, therefore, in the uncertain light of the subor- 
dinate heavenly bodies, felt his route sutficienBy monoton- 
ous. As, however, he was no stranger to the rood he 
travelled, the .occasional chunam -polished dome of A 
mosque, or the lofty residence of some Nuwab— *fur Nuwdbs 
are as numerous in Kobilkund as barons are in Germany ^ 
acted as friendly beacons on his way. Having traversed 
the town and suborbs, and safely forded the Dojora nullah, 
he and his bovine companion quietly proceeded a kos far- 
ther to the SBiali Tillage of Laluchpoor* 
x2 
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Here he flopped at the entrance of a square mud inclo* 
lurCr and pushing aside, a moveable jhaiiip that served for 
a door, he entered, and silently set about picketiug his ox 
in the yard. While thus engaged, u shrill female voice, as 
that of an old womnn, called out from the interior of the. 
only pliictt reMunUling a human dwelling — “ Eh Koojo- 
bedee, what hits cotnc over you to>niglit ? WKcie have you 
been till this late hour ?’* 

“ Mother,’^ said Koojobedee, “ I went with a load of 
gram to the oa\alry lines, where I tarried to see a grand 
natch given by the Toork-suwars. Out, tell me, have you 
pulled ill the go.ir : 1 miss her at the stake/’ 

1 tried my to do it, before 1 went to rest,” an- 
swered his motiier ; but though 1 tugged at her gruziug- 
liuc with all my strength, the obstinate jade resisted my 
efforts. So you m.iy o\eti put your own hand to the rope— • 
and a lucky baud you used to have on most occasions.” 

Koojohcdec made no n ply, but seized the goat's tether, 
whleli, in order to afford the animal u fair choice of pas- 
ture, and at the same lime to save the old woman the trouble 
of hunting after lier about the village, was of the unusual 
length of thirty fathoms. To hia great auqirise, he felt a dead 
weight at the eud of it, very different from the stubborn re- 
sistauce of a living quadruped. With every possible exer lion, 
he could only bring it home by inches, like a ship’s watch 
hauling upon the weather maiu-brace in a stiff breeze. As 
he shortened the roi>e, iiowevcr, the drag lightened ; and, at 
length, with iuiiuitc labour, be drew hit dubtous charge 
into the inclosure. Unable to distinguish exactly the na- 
ture of the dark ponderous mass before kini, ^ entreated 
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his mother to come out quickly with the light. She did so, 
wlieii, bending over the object of their solicitude, judge of 
their astonishment and indignation, when they discovered it 
to be the hide of tiicir poor milch goat, doubled up round 
some heavy substance, and securely bound witli twigs. Before 
giving free vent to their rage, however, they untied the 
fastenings, when lo ! a parcel of old bricks dropped from 
the skin. At sight of these, the old woman could retain her 
anger no longer, and raised her voice to the screaming 
pitch, preparatory to pouring out the hitter invectives, she 
meant to bestow on the authors of the. outrage. But Koo« 
jobcdcc checked the untimely design. ** Wliat will you 
gain by alarming the Tillage ?** said he. ** Be. quiet, while 
1 endeavour to find out the perpetrators of this wicked deed. 
I shall not sleep till I liavc, done so, and, if possible, re- 
venge myself and you on the cowardly rascals who hare 
injured us.** The hope of vengeance., which is dear to the 
human heart as the breast of the mother is to the tender 
babe, induced the dame to forego the verbal expression of 
her resentment. Koojobedee, shortly after, with his faith- 
ful iron-shod hlmlgeon in his hand, sallied out in quetft of 
the slayers and devourers of his favorite goat. 

He first reconnoitred the citadel-looking lippcr-roomed 
mansion of the Joint-hereditary fumeendars of the vil- 
lage, who were four brothers, all residing with their 
several families in the same bouse, lie knew they bore no 
i;ood-will towards him, and would not aoniple to commit 
any act of violence. But no one was astir on their pre- 
ntisee, nor indeed throughout the village, which did not 
eonaiat of aiora than a dosen huU besides. The contents 
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of tbe bide now recurred to Koojobedee'e mind, and afford- 
ed him, be thought, a rcadj clue to discovery. Being 
aware that loose bricks were to be found no where in tbe 
'vicinity, escepting at the broken steps of an old tank about 
five hundred yarda off, he advanced cautiously in that 
direction^ On approaching close to the reservoir, he ob^* 
tained a distinct view of seven men seated by a fire, on the 
lowest edge of the broad sloping bank left by the receding 
water. The party evidently courted secrecy. Koojobedee 
had good cause to do the same. He therefore prostrated 
himself, and crept softly towards them on his belly. Reach- 
ing the crest of the embankment in safety, he thence leir 
surely surveyed the unconscious group. To his infinite 
veiation, he perceived the four quarters of what he doubted 
not had once been his own goat, tronsfixed on as many 
wooden spits, cleverly made for the occasion, and put. 
down to roast, in dukuet fashion, over tbe bright embers. 
Meanwhile, the expectants of Uic feast amused themselves 
with professional small-talk, and frequent draughts from an 
earthen pitcher, that seemed, by the satisfaction expressed 
in the looks of each thirsty soul who embraced it, to con- 
tain something more potent than water. 

** Well," said one of their number^ ** if we have nothing 
to divide to-night under the haunted tree, luck is so far on 
our side, that we shall not go hungry to sleep.*’ 

** No, nor thirsty either/* said another, taking the pitch- 
er from his mouth. 

** Let all that pass/* interrupted a third. ** Say, eom*.' - 
rades, where shall we make the next attack ? If mj words 
were to he heard, we should ky under centributioa the 
rich Nuwab who lives near the gaol/* 
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** Steer clear of the gaol while you can,'* reeponded the 
firft epeaker ; ** we may come to that aoon enough. Be- 
sides, the Nuwab you have your eye on has four or five 
strapping sons, and a crowd of domestics. But what think 
ye, brethren, of paying a visit to a solitary old begum I 
know of, whose house is in a convenient situation to the 
south of the sipdhis* exercising ground ? She has a chest 
crammed full of kul-dar rupees ; and we have only to tie 
herself and her women, and quietly take away as much as 
we can carry.*’ 

Ay, to the begum’s I To the begum’s ! let us take 
tribute of the begum 1" shouted several voices together. 
At this moment, Koojobedee, who had for some time with 
difficulty resisted an inclination to sneeze, thought the pre- 
sent a fit season to let the sternutative vapour escape him. 
But though the assembly gave their individual suffrages 
with all the force of their lungs, their acute ears were 
nevertheless sensible of the half-stifled emission of pent 
air from Koojobedee’ s proboscis. While they questioned 
each other on the subject, the prudent grain-porter crawled 
backwards from the scene of danger ; and aa soon aa he 
judged his footsteps to be beyond their hearing, he stfiutly 
took to his heels. 

Having regained hia own halntation, and recounted to 
liis mother bis success in tracing the spoilera, which, by 
the bye, gave the old woman but little satUfaction, be be- 
took himself to his humble charpaee, wbeiai he ruminated 
schemes of reprisal against the duknets, until sleep over- 
powered him. 

Next moming he took the skin of the goat, the tnimmUc 
moH of his poor favorite, aud stretching it upon a fowl 
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tappa, put it out t > dry in the (mn< This siccative process 
lie continued tiro days, at the end of M'hich time it became, 
to borrow a vulgar but luminous phrase from the Emerald 
Isle, “ «fl dry as a lirne-bnrncr’s brogue ;** and, on the 
slightest percussion, it rattled like an unbraced drum. Ho 
then sewed up the Ix'lly, preserving as much as possible the 
figure of the animal w'liose hide he operated upon. Our 
readers may, perhaps, take it into their heads to imagine he 
proposed presenting it to the Asiatic Museum. No such 
thing; he reserved it for a more important service, as will be 
seen in the sequel. 

After night-fall, Koojohedee tied the end of a long cord 
round the nock of his preserved goat, slung the iron-bound 
club before mentioned to his own, and, ^Tapping himself 
up in a quilt, departed on a 8Cc?rct enterprise, with the liol- 
low pelt on bis shoulder. He shaped hts course for the 
haunted tree, alluded to by the robbers in the conversation 
before recorded, which grew by itself on an unfrequented 
common about a mile from his habitation, and was cele- 
brated in the fabulous chronicles of the neighbouring pea- 
santry, as being a place of tesort for evil spirits. Koojobe* 
dee, from wbat he had overheard at the tank, doubted not 
it was more frequently' a rendezvous of another sort; and 
as it appeared the dukuets congregated there with impunity, 
he concluded that an honest man, as he classed himself, had 
no reason to fear demoniac influence. As soon, therefore, 
as he reached it, he climbed up, with his light burden, into 
one of the middle branches, where he fised himself in such 
a position as would enable him to observe whathveir might 
occur underneath. Long and patiently did.lio^» in expec- 
tation of a visit from bit acquaintances the thieves* But 
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his hopes were frustrateilt and his cares proveti a1] in rain. 

‘ The night passed over in peace and tranquillitjr ; neither 
hare, fox, jackal nor dukuct, approached the dreaded spot 
where be kept watch. 

Tlic morning star had mounted high in the welkin, and 
the village cocks of Laluchpoor had repeatedly sounded the 
reveille, when our hero, the corn •carrier, descended from 
the tree, and slowly proceeded homewards. As he threw 
himself on his humble pallet, and pulled the (jutit closely 
round him, he felt convinced that he might have passed his 
time more prohtaVjIy in repose, than in madly attempting to 
punish the robbers. 

But a good sound sleep often works a wonderful change 
upon the mind and mnstitution. A patient bus sometimes 
cheated death and the doctor by its inLerpositiou ; and many 
have gone to bed at night, dec taring war against one or other 
of their friends, who arose in the morning as peaceably dis- 
posed as quakers. In the case of our friend Koojobedee, an 
inverse change took place ; for he awoke in the evening, rave- 
nous for food, and with senliments so far altereil as to make 
him vow enmity afresh to the gluttonous dukuets. The re- 
collection of the savoury roasts they had made a supper of, 
at his expense, sharpened his appetite, and augmented his 
desire of revenge. No sooner, therefore, was his hunger ap- 
peased, and the sun well below the horizon, than be set off, 
armed and provided as before, to perform another vigil at 
the fiend-frequented tree. 

It would be too tedious to relate tlie manifold watchingn 
and disappointments of the pertinacious thief-seeker. 
Night oftae night, did he remain perched in hu leafy cover, 
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without once obtaining a glimpse of his long-expected vist- 
lors. Indeed t he was almost inclined to abandon the far- 
ther prosecution of his plan for surprising tlie predaceous 
Hociety, when late one night he was gratified by the imper- 
fect view of several figures seemingly advancing towards 
his place of retirement. Tliey came straight on to (he tree» 
where planting four short spears in the ground, and 
stretching a rope from one iron spike to another round the 
whole, tll^y hung their kummuls methodically over the line 
on all sides. An iuclosure of six feet square was thus form- 
ed, in as brief a period as the description of it has occupied. 
Immediately on its completion, a lamp was lit, and the rob- 
bers seated themselves inside, where though effectually 
concealed from all around them, Koojobe^e securely noted 
tlieir actions from above. He thought, too, that he recog- 
nized the party he had overlooked at the tank, inasmuch 
as their numerical strength exactly tallied. However that 
might he, the vi11ain.s below him had made a successful ex- 
pedition, as appeared from the large quantity of silver coin 
they respectively deposited on a chnddur spread out in 
the centre. To divide this booty was now the purpose 
that occupied their attention. The whole of the money 
had been separated into seven heaps, corresponding 
with the number of sharers, and each waited for the con- 
certed signal to take possession of that allotted to him. 
At ilus crisis, Koojobedee was on the point of hurling 
down his dried hide among them, when his intention was 
diverted Jby the exdamation of a kAni dnknet, whoimxiM^** 
rd he had been wronged in the partition of the general 
spoil. 
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** You know, brotheri/* Mid he, that I am unfortu* 
nately blind of an eye, and cannot ao readily ae youneWea 
detect imposition ; but a fellow with half an eye conld see, 
that the smallest pile has been set apart for me/’ 

** Honour among thieves/* is a saying as trite as it is 
untrue. Those who rob all the world besides, will have lit- 
tle hesitation in robbing their comrades, should opportu- 
nity but offer. It was, therefore, highly probable that roguery 
hnd been attempted in the present instance, maugrc all 
the protestations and oaths which those obnoxious to the 
cliarge thought proper to make to the contrary. Nothing,, 
however, would pacify the individual who considered him- 
self injured, but a fresh distribution of the rupees ; and so 
great was the outcry he made in claiming that privilege, 
that his partners reluctantly consented to the measure. 

Whilst those intrusted with that duty apportioned tbf 
specie a-new, the Jlrtifni robber conjured them to deal justly 
by him, and implored curses on their heads if they failed to 
do so. ** Should you again endeavour to wrong me,** he 
vehemently cried, ** I here pray« that Jhunjhaneeabnz, the. 
king of hhooUf (devils) and hobgoblins, may dan down from 
the gloomy clouds of night, and with one fell swoop siiltch 
away spoil and spoilers in his unredeemable clutches r* 
Koojobedee could not have desired a more auspicious 
moment for introducing his dumb actor upon the stage. The 
instant, therefore, the'cyclope concluded his invocation, he 
dashed down the goat’s effigy with all bis force among the busy 
dttkueta. By a dextei'ous management of the cord attached to 
it, he contrived to make it extinguish the light, and to bounce 
about within the kummul-forined square, like a veritable 
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imp ordarknci^s, to the meYpressilde terror of the now 
trembling robherfi. But the hollow rattling aounds it emit* 
ted, as it came in collision with solid substances, whether 
it wore n spenr-bead, or an equally hard thief’s head, increas- 
ed their horror and dismay to a degree beyond furl her pas- 
sive sufferance. Impressed with a belief that the solemn 
impreration of their one-eyed coadjutor was about to l>c 
realised, one and all of them simulianeously fled. The state 
of their minds admitted hut of a single idea, u fearful and 
dubitablo hope of escaping wirh their lives from the dread- 
ful fangs of the terrific Jhunjhuneenhaz. Rupees, blankets, 
and spears, were both forgotten and abandoned ; and re- 
mained at the sole disposal of the ingenious Koojobedee. 

Too wise to allow the duknets Ruffleient leisure to recover 
from their sudden consternation, he lost no timeiu descend- 
log from his place of anibush. The personal pro]ierty of 
the retreating party he prudently took no account of. as it 
might henceforth have led to discovery. But having col- 
lected nil the money into the friendly goat’s skin, be was 
delighted to find it nearly fllled, though its great weight al- 
most alarmed him. Being however young and lusty, and 
withal accustomed to carry heavy burdens, he fastened the 
neck of the bag with the cord attached to it, and after one 
or two essays raised it on his shoulders. Though ladened 
like a jack-ass, the grass scarcely l»eat under his footstejw 
as he joyfully I’eturned to the village. 

Having reached his clay-built domicile, and related to his 
delighted mother the stratagem whereby he had acquired 
the to her ioeihauatible wealth contained in the leathern 
aaek, the old dame broke out into exulting exclamatioBa of 
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joy and thanksgiving. But her son interrupted the expres- 
sion of her sati^factioot desiriBgher Co bring a pair of scales 
to weigh the si her. Habit is sreond nature ; and oitr oorn- 
carrier, who hail always been used to weigh groin on delivery 
to bunyae aud their customers, never imagined that, the 
money btiitg hia own, he might stow it away without that 
prccautiou. As for counting the suhi he was now master 
of, that was out of the questiun, seeing bis knowledge of 
numbers did not enable him to reukou higher tlian twenty. 

The mother of our hero, being inclined to oblige a son 
who had just brouglit honib an enormous load of rupeeSf 
went out to borrow weights and scales, albeit the hour was 
rather uusuitable. As she. went on her errand, to her groat 
comfort the xumeendars’ door Itood so invitingly open, that 
she was induced to enter. Her wants being supplied by 
one of the matrons of the conjoined family she uirobly re- 
turned to Koojobedee, who, being an adept in the business, 
in less than half an hour had the whole laid out before him 
into six separate hea{is, consisting of twenty seers each, 
and a broken seventh of four or five seers wore. This 
rough calculation of their wealth being made, to tbe^vast 
satisfaction of botli mother and son, the next arrangement 
was its safe aud secret disposal. As generally prevails on 
sneh emergencies, they buried it in the ground, until thep ; 
should have leisure- to determine on a cautious ntetbod of 
bringing it into use ; and, after restoriiig the weighing 
plements to the owners, they lay down to sleep, the hap- 
piesit pair in existence. 

Early next morning, the viBage zumeendara font fbr 
Koojobedec, who immediately obeyed the >iitlkuiiodf i Oa 
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ilcing introduced to the iR«rdafUi» he found the four brO* 
there seated there, expecting his arrival. ** You are a pre- 
cious sly mtixoor,*’ said one of them. ** You sham poverty, 
but you weigh your rupees in scales. Tell us how you 
became possessed of such great treasure, otherwise we 
shall take your life first, and your money after.” 

Koojoobedee protested in the most solemn manner, that 
so far from weighing his cash, he was truly sorry he had 
none either to count or to weigh. ** Come, come,” re- 
turned they, ” don't think to impose on us so easily. 
When your mother brought back the sera iurasoo she bor- 
rowed from our house last night, one of our wives found 
a rupee jammed betwixt the slackened ratan lacing, and the 
bbttoiu of one of the scales* How 4id it come there, if 
• you had not been weighing and shovelling rupees with it»” 

Koojobedee was vexed and confounded at the discovery 
bis enemies had made. It was in vain any longer to deny 
the fact of having riches in his house* He, therefore, of- 
fered to impart to them the secret, by which they had been 
obtained, on condition of the brothers binding themselves 
to conceal from all others the knowledge of it. To this 
they readily assented, and swore secrecy accordingly. 

” 1 confess to you,” thus began Koojobedee, ” that I 
have bceglijgiiilty of a heinous transgression to procure this 
weslth.KV I am a Moosulman, and have performed an ido- 
latroudifl^indoo rite to that end. Pity, and forgive a poor 
man has yielded to the temptation of the evii one.” 

” A truce to your whining and compunction,” cried the 
.aumeendari together. ” 'Only tell us how you mansgtd 
Ihc matter, that we may share in your good hiekt'* 
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is a iiDfal contittued Koojobadee ; ' aod 

I pray you Qot to thlftk of tt.*^ 

But we will tbiok of it/* amwered the impetleAt tu- 
meendore ; ** and if you longer delay infomiiig ue of the 
meana by which you got your wealth* we will break every 
bone in your akin* and afterwarda take every rupee you 
have, aa we warned you of helbre.** 

Pretending great reluetanoe to the task, Koojobedee M, 
while he deceived, the greedy avarice of hia iundlordt, by 
the following counterfeit detalL ** You know,” aald be, 
” the ahrine of the Hindoo thakoor Koobdr, which ia with- 
in a abort distance of the village* Two nighta ago I re- 
paired thither with my goat, and, having aaotifioed it, left 
the carcaaa lying at the door of the temple. 1 returned *tD 
the aame place lokt night, enaotty at the aaoond yniAnr; agd ' 
fonnd the skin of the animal atnffed with ailver coin* dlueh 
ia the wicked and heathenish ceremony 1 praotiied to acquire 
the riches you so anslously covet.” 

The simple aumeenidara implicitly believed the feigned 
prodigy* They thauked iCoqiobedee for dledoeiiig bin M- 
cret, though th^ themselves had wrung it from lUm by 
force, and then dismissed him. ” Where shall we l|et a 
goat?” asked one* ”What ueed.^” aniwered another. 
” Let us aacrifioa one of onr oowi. If Koo^bdlll obtain- 
ed ao much for a |^t, how much mbre we not 
leodve fer a cow ?” This logic was approved nemliie 
fradfeenfe, and that very night they carried the moOife 
into effect, by slaying on%of their best milch eowp bofdra 
the indicatod eiiAf,il. Next ntjgtii they fe^ad^ned feffekii 
it the pmofibed hour, when they feUBd t%idMf 
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vourcd wolvrs aud jackals, but not a aiqgle rttpea to 
oDDsole them for their loaa aad trouble. Tlie night after, and 
tbq two foHowiDg ones, they repeated their vieiu, but all 
in vain. Sy ttua time the hide, the fleab, and tlie intestines 
of the cow had disappeared, and the baio skeleton uloue 
gave token uf fuit Ilium, et ingens glona Teuciorum.” 
Still, no notice of their offering UNM tuken^hy Koob^T. 

In their pirplexltyllhey wWe fain t04|V|dy to Kuojobedee, 
Wbo adviHod them to kill auolher now. l^hU they did, >et 
without propitiating the churlish Xiikc losing 

gamesters, as their hopes of winning wnxod fiuuter, their 
desire to continue the play inci eased. Accordingly, one 
after they at longtli saciiti ml all the cattle they 

possesqi^j StlU, hot a rupeif did the miserly god of wealth 
bestow on them for their per^ertug zeal. 

^hen ^0 kfh^of the zaiqc^nrs, the most valifahle por- 
tion of their WlA^ldly estate, We all gone, without the pro- 
apect W any equivdtent hi retuin, their sentiments under- 
aretit a violent revolution. They now became of opinion 
that KiOQ|j|obedne had to a certaintjjr duped them. This idea 
no sooner took hold df tkeir iniegtaattOB, than they unani- 
mously resoUed to revenge themselves on the cunning 
carrier. In the dead of the night, therefore, they coward- 
ly set ffra# straw of his hut, with the cruel 

design himself and hla aged modier should perish in 
the flames. But Koojobedee was not to be so easily over- 
come by surprise, lie was too watchful to be taken at 
unawaros by the dull-pated, though vindictive aomeendan. 
The flrstdAgiB ^ light ha$k«es$bely ascended from the roof 
of hts devoted' and a concomitant volume of smoke 
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had not greatly expanded within hia only chamber, when 
our ever>wary hero sprung from his lowly couch. Hastily 
wakening his mother, they both had leisure to escape the 
fiery fate that had been cruelly planned for them. The 
little furniture and bedding they could boast of, together 
with the chopper of the cottage, were quickly consumed ; 
but the walls, being of mud, sustaiued no injury, and the 
bullock, mod through fright, had broken his tether, and 
Bsved himself by rushing outside. 

Koojobedee was at no loss to guess the source of his 
mishap. Had the anthors of it been less powerful than 
they were, he would probably have taken summary satis* 
faction at his own blends on their goods or persons ; as the 
idea of a^dying to the judicial authorities, for the redress 
of any grievance he may suffer, seldom enters the head of 
a Rohilla. Our grain -porter, for the present, quietly re- 
conciled his rniud to the past injury, trusting to his natural 
wit for the gratification of his resentment on a future occa- 
sion. In the meantime, having money at command, he 
brought ghoramees and materials from Bareilly on the en- 
BU^jgl^day, andf before night his late desolate habitation *Was 
refitted with a new roof. During the two subsequent days, 
he employed himself very busily in reducing to j^owder all 
the old poles and rafters that had been charred in^the con- 
"fl4igration. That work being accumplibhed, he filled the 
produce of j||i||0eur into a couple of new sacks, as the 
old ones had been burned, and loading^ them on his bul- 
lock, be took a hurried leave ci^Us mother, and departed 
la tbe'SBrection of Moradabad. 
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Travelling slowly onwards, he forded the Tooah, a amaH 
nhllah, about noon. He met with no accident, and very 
rarely « Tillage, or a way-farer, in the course of the day, 
and about sunset crossed the Suokafa, a dull diminutive 
stream of a greenish hde, by a pukah bridge of s^x arches. 
An hour later, he arrived at an eneampmeiit of Birinjarees, 
on the near side of Putteh-gunj, an insignidcant market 
Village, remarkable as having been the scene of a stoutly- 
contested battle between the British forces and those of the 
Rohillas, in the month of October, 1794. 

The Birinjaree pai^, consisting of live men and dfty 
bullocks, bound with rice from Peelebheet to Agra, were 
posted in their usually compact order on the Skirts of a gen- 
tle acclivity, where two monuments preserve tiie memory of 
the brave who fell on both aides in the above-mentioned 
action. The loads of grain, were arranged into a circular 
breast-work four bags in height, inside of which the oxen 
'w'ere disposed next to the rircumvallation, while their driv- 
ers occupied the centre. The latter were cooking their 
prindpali meal when Koojobedee came up. Introducing 
himself to their notice', lie informed them he was a brother 
grain-carrier, — although liis trips, in Comparison with their*s, 
were rather limited, — aiM wound up hh discourse by ask- 
ing perniission to pass the ibight in their sack -fortified 
camp. This claim of fellowship Birinjarees kindly ac- 
knowledged, and admitted the applicant, his bidieck, and 
his cargo of charcoal dust, into the circle of their SOciCfy* 

It hasaliready been seen 'that our hero inherited from 
nature a very ^ukible ad*<lress. Ae hadj^ theirefor 0 » no dif- 
^ ficttUy in rrtnJmng^ auittble answers ^to the val^Uf (fall- 
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nous regarding his affairs, which the curiosity of his present 
associatt's }>rompted them to put to him. Amongst other 
pnrficalars, he gave them to understand, that his bags con* 
tained a valuable assortment of sugar-candy, dried fruits, 
and hot s})ic'rH, which he was conveying to a bunya at Meer- 
giuij. Some time bad passed in such conversation, when 
one of the Birinjarees, in handing a lotah to him who offi* 
elated as their cook, happened to stumble, and spill the 
w'ater it held over the fire-place. “ The curse of barreu- 
nesA light upon this \tneven ground 1’* grumbled out the 
clown, whose awkwardness alone had caused the accident. 

May the evil wish revert to thyself I** cried an elderly 
carrier. ** Knowest thou not, graceless boy, that this soil 
is blessed, since the illustrious in war have made it tlioir 
field of glory, and their place of rest. There, in my front, 
you may partly discern the superb tomb of Nujib Khan, the 
Rampoor Nuwab ; and close beside it rises the stately obelisk, 
DOW conspicuous between us and the sky, commemorative 
of fourteen officers of the English army. They, and hun* 
dreds more of inferior rank, among whom 1 myself have to 
lament a near relation, bravely fell upon this sacred ^ot. 
1 beg, therefore, that all of you will respect it, and tread 
lightly over the graves of the gallant dead." , 

This solemn address impressed an awe upon the minds 
of the hearers, and principally upon him whose rash words 
had merited reproof, that sealed their lips in silence. aW 
a long pause, Koojobedee ventured to aak the old man 
whether he could oblige him with an account of the bottle. 

** As far as 1 know," replied the senior, " 1 shall gladly 
relate to you the circumsUnces of it. About thirty yean 

K 2 
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9go, the RohilUs, beiogf at war with the English, assem- 
bled to the number of twenty-five thousand men under 
Kiqib Khan. General Craig advanced with hia army, and 
engaged the Nuwab on this very plain. The Rohillas had 
the advantage in the earlier part of the engagement, seeing 
the Company’s aiphbis had received the most positive or- 
ders, but for what reason T cannot tell, to retain their fire 
until further orders, whatever might be the consequence. 
Kqjib Khan’s forces, therefore, being under no restnetion 
as to firing, mowed down whole ranks of the English, and 
captured several guns, while not a shot was returned from 
their side.” 

A most novel system of warfare,” remarked Koojobe- 
dee. ” I might with equal prudence tie a bandage over 
my eyes, when 1 take the road for Meer-gunj to-morrow 
morning,” 

” You say well,” returned the Birinjaree. ” But ere the 
battle was irretrievably lost, a soobahdar in the Company’s 
infantry named Chand, a man of daring courage and lofty 
stature, who was a maternal uncle of my own, impatient 
to witness the unresisting carnage, addressed himself to the 
particular company he commanded, in these words : ” You 
see, comrades, we must die ; let us not die nnrevenged. 
Ready — present — ^flre.” His company fired accordingly ; 
Bud the bold but insubordinate proceeding was imitated by 
the rest of the army. The consequence was, that the Eng« 
lish troops ultimately, but with much difficulty and Uood* 
shed, obtained the victory.’ 

And did your brave relation survive the triumph of 
English arms, which his noble daring had been the cadse 
of.^” inquired Kopjobedee. 
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** NO| &lu 1" answered the carrier. ** Fate, envi* 
eus of his renown, decreed that he should not live to wear 
his laurels.” 

By this time the evening meal, consisting of wheaten cskel 
and stewed vegetables, was ready for dishing in the respec- 
tive thalees of the party. . Koojobedee, being a Mooiulman, 
could not expect an invitation to join their mess ; he, there- 
fore, withdrew to a large shuleetu spread down for repose, 
where, rolling himself in his thick quilted razaee, he com- 
posed himself to rest. 

In the morning, the travellers were all astir before the 
first cock in the bazar of Futteh-gunj proclaimed the ap- 
proach of day. Two of the Birinjarees, with an ostenta- 
tious shew of friendship, brought Koojobedee a pair of 
sacks as his own, and desired him to catch his bullock, that 
they might load it. By the light of a fire which had been 
made of rejected fodder, he was able to see that his offici- 
ous friends, with a view to their own interest, had substi- 
tuted other bags for those he owned. He, however, feigned 
to be deceived, well knowing they could not palm a com- 
modity of less value upon him, than the one he had broi^ht 
among them, and accordingly went to fetch his bullock. 
In doing so, he took care to select one of the finest oxen of 
the herd, in room of his own feeble worn-out creature j 
but his gratuitous assistants were too much absorbed in thg 
contemplation of their own roguery, — the exchanging a loadi 
of rice for one they tupjmsed to consist of frnitt andspieoii 
—to notice the roguery of their guest. Having parted em* 
pany with mutually hollow expressions of kiodnoat, our 
disbouest hero, (truth compels us to style him i<r,) proceed- 
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ed a short way towards Meer-gunj ; bat as soon as day- 
light and distance enabled him safely to vary his course, 
he turned off the road, and took a circuitous route, where- 
by he reached his own habitation about mid-day, without 
again falling in with the doubly.gullcd Birinjaree?. 

Agreeably to his wonted habit, the hopeful son repeated 
to the fond mother the half-fortuitous, half-fraudulent inci- 
dents, that had procured him a young beast of burden for 
an old one, and a freight of fine rice for one of pounded 
charcoal, lie then despatched her to the zumeendars, to 
beg a loan of their sera-turazoo. On thib occasion, before 
complying with the request, the inquisitive females of the 
family, whose curiosity had been constantly on the *alei‘t 
since tlieir discovery of the rupee, as previously detailed, 
daubed a little fluent gum on the bottom of one scale, taken 
fromabubool tree that conveniently grew in the yard. This 
contrivance was instantly detected by Koojobedee, who 
indeed expected something of the kind. Having weighed 
the rice, according to his invariable practice, be stored it 
up in the household granary, a dry smoothly-plastered ex- 
cavation in one corner of the apartment. Then rnbbing 
off some grains of rice that adhered to the gum, he stuck a 
gold mohur on the spot, and sent his mother back with the 
borrowed articles. 

The women joyfully carried the news and the ushrufee 
to their husbands, and those latter failed not soon after to 
pay their tenant a visit. ** Urreh, -Koojobedee/’ began the 
elder brother, who generally acted as spokesman, being 
considered by the others, from the circumstance of his pri* 
n^genitursi to have monopoluied the greater share of thf 
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Beate that pertained to the family , — ** Urreh,*’ taid he, 
** your luck increases daily, Koojobedee. Heretofore silver 
sufficed for yon ; now nothinj^ but gold will do.'* 

Yes, indeed," cheerfully exclaimed he that wasaddresi- 
ed, " If fortune smileth upon me, shall 1 torn away my 
face ?" 

" That’s just as you like," rejoined the other. " But 
you will confer an everlasting favour upon us, if you dis- 
close the means by which you enjoy the light of the lady 
fortune’s countenance. Yet take care you do not again 
impose on us. If you do, your life will be the forfeit, that's 
all." 

" 4 thank yon for the timely warning," said Koojobe- 
de ; " though 1 have no fears, since nothing but truth ever 
passes my lips. In accordance with the wishes of my graci- 
ous landlords, 1, their humble rueyut, have to acquaint them, 
that after the accident of my house being burned, a good 
angel inspired me with the idea of collecting all the char- 
coal from among the ashes, pulverizing it, and carrying it 
to Bareilly. There, as it was not a saleable merchandize, 
1 began to throw a handful of it over every respectable 
well-dressed person I met; Moosulman and Hind<lD indis- 
criminately. Sui'ely the blessing of God accompanied me, 
for every one who received a sprinkling took money from 
Ills purse, and generously bestowed it upon me ; and by 
the time the sable powder was expended, 1 found myself 
possessed of gold and silver in great abundance. In the name 
of the Prophet, then, see whether you cannot redeem your 
by-gone losses by following my example : and may iUUh 
front yon the same happy comiummation*" 
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Not a word of thif ridiculous story was lost upon the 
Eumeendars. It was exactly calculated for the meridiaii of 
their wisdom, and credited accordingly. They incontinent- 
ly returned home, where they delayed not a single moment 
In setting lire to the cow-shed, which was now useless, 
since the cattle were all slain. In this first essay, they 
proved unfortunate ; for the spiral flames from the roof 
of the cow-house ignited the thatch of the upper apart- 
ments, and speedily destroyed the whole. But that misfor- 
tune, instead of preventing, or at least postponing, the 
exeeution of their golden scheme, hastened their preparations 
for it, while it rendered their necessities the more pressing. 
Every individnal of the four combined families went to 
work pounding charcoal, at which the crafty Koojobedee 
could overhear them loudly and diligently employed during 
half the night. Next morning saw the toil renewed ; for the 
sacks that were to hold the precious dust were still unprovid- 
ed. As nothing combustible had escaped the flames, save the 
family apparel in wear at the time of the fire, the luckless 
magnates of Laluchpoor were reduced to the necessity of 
making a bag for themselves out of their wives* chuddars. 
With these on their heads, they departed for Bareilly, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

On arriving at the town, our adventurers found the 
streets and bazars almost deserted. The few people they 
descried were all hurrying away in the same direction, as 
if fleeing from the approach of an invading enemy. At 
length, a straggler happening to pass them, they asked what 
had become of the inhabitants. Without lessening his 
pace, he told them, in answer to their qoestian, that h«. 
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doubted not tbej had gone to witness a grand review on the 
sipftbl lines, whither he himself was bound. The brothers 
rightly judging that all the Nuwabs of the province would 
be assembled there, resolred to join the crowd, for which 
purpose they followed in the wake of him who had given 
them information of the gathering. They soon came to 
the extensive exercising ground, where military operations 
had already commenced. A regiment of infantry was per* 
forming its manoeuvres in a masterly style, under the per- 
sonal inspection of the then commander-in-chief of India. 
Not to be idle where all were so well engaged, our aumeen- 
dars opened their bags, and scattered each a handful of their 
contents among a group of respectable equestrians, spec- 
tators of the show; but instead of tbe rich reward they 
contemplated, they were driven away with blows and abuse 
by the saeeses and hookah-burdars of the riders. 

They had tried the virtue of their charcoal on the clothes 
and tempers of divers persons among the lookers-on, and 
had continued to experience the same ungracious usage, and 
consequent disappointment, when a Turkish point of war, 
executed by the nugarchees of Colonel Gardner's Hindoos- 
tanee Cavalry, diverted their attention from the prosacutioa 
of their own immediate concerns. Presently the gallant 
horsemen began a series of movements and mimic warfare, 
in brigade, in small parties, and sometimes singly, that rivet- 
ted upon them the eyes of all present, as well as those of our 
four bumpkins. Their attack and defence with the spear was 
manly and graceful in the highest degree, and might well 
have recalled to tbe mind of the European bystander the 
tales he hadwead descriptive of the jousts and toomaments 
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of former ages. The practice of aingle suwara, ^ith the same 
weapon, at a wooden peg driven in the ground, which each 
man in his turn almost invariably transfixed at full speed, 
*was likewise deAcrving of admiration. Some of them, also, 
exhibited very clever feats of horsemanship. One trooper 
would throw himself off the cbarjainu into the near stirrup, 
where he would remain in a sitting posture, facing to the 
rear, and parry the thrusts of a spear, made at him by 
another who pursued, both in full gallop. Others fired 
pistols and matchlorks mounted on their pads in a squatting 
position, their horses at the same time exerting their utmost 
speed. 

This interesting display being over, and the troops in 
motion towards their lines, the infatuated zumeendars de- 
termined to make yet smother attentpt to repair their mis- 
ehances, a kind of forlorn hope to storm fortune by the 
breach. In the coarse of the review, they had curiously 
observed the commander-in-chief, as he sat by the saluting 
flag, surrounded by his aids-de-camp. They now i)erceived 
him riding off, with all his staff. Not a moment was to be 
lost. Advancing, therefore, to his horse^s head, they 
•everally saluted him with a shower of their black powder 
fhU in the face. His Excellency uras completely blinded ; 
and had it been otherwise, he would have been puzzled to 
resent the insult offered by our blundering rustics, inas- 
much as his right arm remained a pledge of prowess on 
some Spanish field of battle, and his bridle-hand was busied 
quite enough in managing the reins. His aids-de-camp 
however took up the cause. They knocked down the auda- 
cious villagers with their swords, and gave thlm in charge 
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afl prisoners to the orderly suwars who were in attendance. 
The Lord Sahib wijied hia eyeSr and retired to his marquee. 
The ill-advised zumeendars were temporarily lodged in the 
gaol, and next day escorted to the judge's kacheree, where, 
their crime being clearly proven, they were sentenced 
to hard labour on the roads for a pcHod of six calendar 
months. 

The astucions Koojohedee, who was the secondary cause 
of their misfortunes, though incited thereto by sufhcicbl pro» 
vocation, took pity nevertheless on the helpless condition of 
their poor wives in their absence. They had been left without 
a roof over their heads, food for their support, or covering 
for the night. He cheerfully supplied them with all these 
necessaries, and even enabled them to solace their husbands 
with the little luxuries of paun and Tobacco during their 
penal detention. But all these acts of benevolence availed 
him nought. So far from allaying, they fanned into a flame 
the burning desire of revenge that bad arisen in the Zumeen- 
dars' hearts. No sooner therefore were they released from 
irons and duress, tlian they prepared to take his life, in con* 
formity with a plan they had matured in pnson. About mid- 
night, they rushed into his honse, seized him without ifjiieak- 
ing a word, and equally disregarding his own struggles, and 
the supplications of bis weeping mother, rudely thrust him 
into a large sack. They tied the mouth of it securely, and set 
off on the instant with their unresisting victim for the Ram* 
guDga, in which they meant toeonsign him to a watery grave* 

Though Koojobedee, as our readers will most probably 
allow, was a fellow of abmirable wit, he found himself, in his 
pment dilemma, for the first time in bis life, entirely at 
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bis wit *9 end. lu verity, he gave himself up for lost, and 
ezprcted every minute nothing less than the infliction of a 
cruel death. His bearers were however silent on the sub- 
ject. They carried him on their shoulders, two by two 
alternately, and having at least four kos to walk before get- 
ting to the river, they were heartily tired of their burden 
long ere they reached their destination. Moreover, they 
travelled so slowly, that it was the grey of morning when 
they obtained a view of the Ram-gunga. Here they were 
on the point of launching the sack and its contents into the 
stream, when they noticed some fishermen close at hand 
drawing their nets. Dreading a discovery, they sat down 
on the bank, not daring to efiect the purpose which had 
brought them hither, while the fishermen remained within 
sight. In the mean time, they espied a village at no great 
distance, where it was agreed they should go and solace 
themselves with a refreshing smoke, nntil the coast were 
clear. Considering that their enemy could not elude them 
while confined in the sack, they left him as he was on the 
margin of the river. 

They were scarcely gone, when the mother of Koojobedee, 
who had followed the footsteps of the zumeendars, not without 
a huge8UB])icion of their intention, came up to the spot, untied 
the bag, and set her son free. Neither mother nor son were 
of a sentimental turn ; ergo, not a moment was devoted to 
tears, thanksgivings, blessings, or congratulations. In lieu 
of all that, Koojobedee took a dead dog that lay convenient 
for the nonce, and stuffed it into the bottom of his late nar- 
row prison. His mother meanwhile had plucked up by the 
roots three or four bushea of urhor del from e Aeifhbour* 
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ing field, which cerved to fiU up the ▼teiiiey at top. That 
done, the ever-fortunate conple took a froth departure for 
Laluchpoor. 

Two hours afterwards, the errant sumeendars returned 
from the village, to fulfil tlie destiny to which they had 
vainly doomed their captive. The fishermen were by this 
time gone, and no other living object appeared, on land or 
water, to cause them the slightest alarm. The favourable 
juncture was not to be neglected ; so, laying violent hands 
on the sack, they threw it, and its inanimate contents, into 
the rapid river, at this season swoln by the periodical rains. 
Their eagerness hindered them from detecting the fraud 
that had been practised in their absence ; and, pleased with 
the fancied accomplishment of their sanguinary plot, they 
felicitated each other, in their progress homeward, on the 
happy event. ** We shall now,** they unanimously declar^, 
** suffer no more from the deceitful wiles of that arch 
traitor.*' ** And such being the case," added the elder and 
more sapient brother, let us go straight ways and hunt 
after the rascal’s hidden treasures.** A word to the wise 

■■ ■■ ■ and to fools sometimes. The covetous landbcj^ders 
therefore, without unnecessary parley, doubled their pace, 
in tacit accordance with the bighly-relished proposition of 
the last interlocutor. 

About the same period of time, Koojobedee’s mother, 
who with her son had started two hours ahead of the 
sumeedars, astonished the villagers by alighting at her own 
door from a buelee, or bullock-coach ; while Koojobedee 
himself followed close after, urging forward a herd of sii 
MUoes, a forfnidable rear guard, worthy of the equipage 
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wLioij preceded it. The vehicle was merely hired ; but the 
cattle had been purchased, to replace the milch goat whose 
lamented death liad given rise to the subsequent good 
fortune of her owners. 

The carriage, such as it was, still occupied the front ofthe 
house, and Koojobedee, assisted by the gwala who had sold 
him the kine, was iiiakiug ai rangcinents in the yard for the ac- 
commodation of his live stock. It was therefore withmingicd 
feelings of amazement, horror, anddiKa]>pointincut, that the 
avcu'icious zumeendars, on reaching the premises of him they 
believed dead, witnessed the seeming apparition of the 
murdered man, busily engaged as above described. Instead 
of instituting the projected search for concealed wealth, the 
terrified brethren all took to their heels ; nor would they, 
for several days afterwards, go beyond the precincts of their 
own habitation, for fear of encountering their supposed 
All-powerfal aud immortal tenant. 

By degrees, this dread so far lessened, that they ventur- 
ed at length to pay him a visit, with a view to propitiate 
the inexplicable being, whom neither force nor stratagem 
could overcome. With many expressions of regret, they 
pretended to unburthen their consciences by confessing 
their crimes, and deprecated his displeasure by the most 
humble supplications. Koojobedee saw through their shal- 
low pretences, and answered them with equal duplicity. 

My friends and brethren,” said he, ” think no more of 
what is past. Ye were destined to )>lay the part ye have 
done, as 1 was to escape uninjnred.” 

” Ah 1 that is too truel*’ responded the pleased listeners 
emavoce. ** Who can contravene hie appointed nuseeb?” 
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** Exactly so/* continued their artful entertainer ; 1 my- 
self am an evident instance of tlie unerring decrees of fate, 
as you would confess, A*ere i to relate to you tiie very sur- 
prising adventure I met with in the Ram-gunga/* 

** Ah, kind Koojobedee,*’ cried the zumeendars all toge- 
ther, ** do tell us what happened to you, and hbw you ef- 
fected your escape.'* 

** Most willingly," replied that arch deceiver. " Why 
should there be noy secrets between us ? Are you not my best 
friends, as affairs have turned out? You must know then, 
that after you plunged me in the water, I felt myself continue 
to sink, and sink, until I dropped into a trance. On awak- 
ening out of it, 1 found myself on a fine verdant meadow, 
with flocks and herds grazing around roe. Presently 1 ob- 
served a female of transcendent beauty, who sat on a golden 
throne, the precious stones in which, together with those 
she herself wore, quite dazzled my eyes to behold. The 
benevolent fairy, or spirit of the stream, or whoever else 
she was, addressed me in the mildest accents. * Adam-jat,’ 
said she, * is it thy wish to return to the world above ?* 1 

proitrateil myself before her, and signified, that was 
the favour 1 begged at her hands. * Then cast thy eyes on 
every side,* replied the lady, * and choose what thou desir- 
est should accompany thee thither. No mortal leaves our 
dominion, without partaking of our bounty.’ 1 did as di- 
Teoted, and made bold to select a small herd of buffaloes that 
quietly fed near me. Tnereupon the beautiful fairy told 
me to shut my eyes, which when 1 had done, she touch- 
<td md with a wand, and my senses were once more steeped 
in forgetfttlneas* When I regained my perception, 1 
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wai pursuing my way to the tillage, master of these valu- 
able animals you see stalled before you.^* 

Marvellous as Koojobedee*s story was, his auditors con- 
sidered him so truly wonderful a fellow, and had experi- 
enced so many disasters in attempting to oppose him, that 
they implicitly believed every word he had uttered. After 
indulging in some desultory talk, and draining about a do- 
sen chillums, the now conciliating zumeendars put an end 
to their friendly visitation. 

** As a dog returnetb to his vomit, so a fool returneth to 
his folly." Thus it happened in the case of the sumeen- 
dars. From constantly meditating on Koojobedea’s pro- 
fitable interview with the fairy, they insensibly imbibed a 
desire to replenish, by the same means, their empty 
roofless cow-shed. The wish being thus formed, active 
measures soon succeeded. Small preparation was needful 
in the undertaking now contemplated; accordingly, one 
dull cloudy night, at a late hour, the four indomitable 
hunters after wealth assembled on the lonely banks of the 
turgid Ram-gunga. They had been careful to provide 
themselvea with a good large sack, as being the passport to 
admit one of their number into the good fairy’s presence ; 
and the question now agitated was, which of the brothers 
should enjoy the pr^yilege of making a voyage under water 
to the fair land of promise. The precedence being at 
length conceded to the elder brother, be joyfblly crept 
into the bag, and the others, having secured its mouth with 
two round turns and a triple bitch, precipitated him with 
right good willy but no liaiiter iuteutioniy into the uatery 
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They bad waited long and anxiously for the return of 
the fool-hardy adventurer, when the drifting of a cloud 
permitted the hitherto obicured moon to ahow her pale 
face. The light ahe imparted to the scene encouraged 
the watchers to enlarge the sphere of their viaion. Cast- 
ing their eyes all over the surface of the river, they 
rested on some dark objects that floated down the mid- 
dle of the stream. After a short observation, one of the 
wiseacres exclaimed, ** AHah kusum t those are the very 
buffaloes Ghulut Khan went to fetch I*’ Very likely,” 
said a second. ” I am sure of it,” affirmed the third. 
” Lot us swim in, and guide the cattle ashore.” This 
was immediately agreed on, and the three simpletons strip- 
ping to their paejamns, leaped in accordingly. It being 
now the rainy season of the year, the Ram-gunga rose high on 
the permanent bank of either side, here four hundred yards 
across, and rushed past with a fearful sweep. But all this 
was incapable of deterring them from their mad enterprise. 
They lustily struck off to the rescue of the imaginary buf- 
faloes, which were in reality nothing more than detached 
branches of trees, and spumous wreck. Although good 
swimmers, the rapidity of the current carried them far to 
leeward before they could reach the centre, and when at 
last Uiey got there, to their infinite ojiagrin not a buffalo 
was to be found. Relinquishing their fruitless search, they 
then turned thdr faces towards the land. But their 
strength was by this time greatly spent ; and ih0f had not 
advanced far on their way back, when one of the bro^rs« 
just about to sink, caught hold of another nearly os much 
ediauBted as himself, and ih struggling together they both 
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went to the bottom. The remaining brother with the ut» 
most difficulty regained the shore. That accomplished, he 
was just able to waddle to the spot where the clothes of the 
trio were deposited. Here he threw himself on the heap, 
without dressing, and soon after fell into a sound bleep, 
occasioned by a total prostration of his physical powers. 

The sun was thirty degrees above the horiaou, when the 
last of the zumeendars awoke to a consciousness of his 
wretched condition. Having r4iumed his own garments, 
and tied up those of his brethren, in the best way he could, 
he placed the bundle on Ids head. Feeble iu body, rigid in 
limb, and withal depressed in spirit, he slowly and mourn- 
fully shaped his course for Laluchpoor. From time to time, 
he thought of his brethren, and their untimely fate, and 
would burst into tears. 

About half-way to his native village, he came to a well 
by the road side, under the shade of a lofty tamarind tree. 
Here a masculine-looking old woman, who wore a petticoat 
of vast dimensions, and was attended by a boy, sat with a 
basket of coarse sweetmeats before her for sale. The situ- 
ation appeared so inviting to our faint and weary traveller, 
that he set down his bulky though not weighty load, and 
took a seat on the green sward hard by the ancient dame, 
begging her at the same time for some water to quench his 
thirst. This she instantly complied with ; but while he was 
in the act of drinking, the murderous hag of a phusiyaruii, 
with a suire aim, threw a running noose over his head, and 
pulled it with all her might, while the infernal imp of a bOy 
pushed the devoted aumeendar over the parapet of the welt. 
Here the female aa t a asin held bin fnspended, and her 
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yonng assistant beat down his hands, when he attempted 
to grasp the twisted knmnrbund that served for a hal* 
ter. By their united efforts, the unfortunate victim of 
their cruelty, who had been half^drowned overnight, was 
Boon effectually strangled. His murderers then gavo each 
a loud whistle, and hauled him out of the well. The signal 
was quickly answered by two men of savage demeanour, who 
issued from an adjoining field of tall bajra. But at thia 
juncture, a horseman hewting in sight, he was no sooner 
espied by the lynx-eyed crew, than the men betook them* 
selves to their place of concealment, and the phusiyaruDf 
resuming her sitting posture, covered the dead body and 
the wallet with her capadous petticoat. 

The cavalier, who was a muhajun of BareiUy, now cama 
up to the well. The treacherous dame dreiaed her coun* 
teaance in forced smiles, which had the effect of rendering 
her rugged features still more forbidding, and snccesaively 
invited him to repose awhile in the shade, to partake of the 
contents of her basket, and to refresh himself with an ab« 
khora of cold water from the well. But all her insinuating 
address was thrown away. The cautioua mulujun eyed lier 
with a scrutinising gase, that seemed to argue aome sua* 
pidon of her bloody profession, and declining her favours, 
rode on. , 

The mounted traveller, who knew not to a certainty tho 
danger with which he had been threatened, having gained a 
sufficient diatance in the one direction, and the iffiusiyarua 
having ascertained^ that no one approached in the other, 
the aignal of the whistte was repeated.. The aame two mf- 
fiana, who had before shewn themsdTeei promptly re-obegfed 

I. 2 
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the call. On opening and examining the bundle of half- 
worn apparel, whkh had excited the cupidity of the demon 
in female ahape, and had occasioned the violent death of 
the unhappy owner, disappointment was strongly marked 
on the scowling visages of the captors. Nevertheless, they 
failed not to hypothecate the whole to their own use, at the 
same time bearing away the corpse of the zumeendar for in- 
terment, according to the established custom of these 
wretches. 

A methodical Wcst-lndia planter had a fashion, when 
any of his slaves were in fault, first to reprove them, next 
to mete out their punishment, and finally to dismiss them 
with an admonition. One day, a culprit interrupted the 
opening rebuke in these words : — ** Oh, massa, when yon 
preacbee, preachce; when you floggee, fioggee}— but no 
preacliee and floggee too.** We take the hint from the poor 
negro. Having, in all likelihood, tired the patience of our 
readers with a long-winded story, we shall not hazard their 
serious displeasure by adding to it a tedious train of moral 
reflections. 

Early on the morning posterior to the eventful night and 
day which had decided the miserable, but not altogether 
unmerited, fate of the avaricions and thrice-luckless au- 
meendars, their four sorrowing relicts sent for Koojobedee's 
mother, whom they intreated to use her' maternal influence 
to induce her son to go in quest of their husbands. Koo- 
jobedee win at bottom a kind-bearted fellow, and was eatily 
persuaded to undertake a mission, to which his philanthro- 
py inclined him. Bttt all his researehes proved ineise- 
tuiL He returned from the inquiry, without obtaining the 
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faintest intelligence of those he sought. Satisfied in his 
own mind, from the knowledge of the expedition on which 
they had embarked, as imparted to his mother by their 
wives, that one and all of them had been drowned in the 
river, he despatched the old woman to communicate the 
result of his cogitations to the doleful widows. " She WStt 
deputed, at the same time, as the only consolation in hie 
power to offer* to propose himself as a husband to them, in 
room of the four spouses they had lost through his instru- 
mentality. This somewhat premature tender of affection, 
though not conveyed in the most delicate terms, neverthe- 
less received the consideration it merited. According to a 
Hindoostanee proverb, ** It is better to have even a one- 
eyed uncle, than to have no uncle at all/’ Tlie sumeendar- 
nees, thus hastily wooed, were aware, besides, that their 
suitor was possessed of wealth, wherewithal to maintaiu 
them like so mai^y umeer-sadees ; and they knew, from 
stolen observatioiii through the purdu, when h4^ used to 
wait on their former lords, and, perhaps, from other op- 
portunities of judging, which the proximity of residence 
afforded, that he was over and above a very proper pe];8oa- 
abk young man. Like prudent dames, ^eyefore, as tliey 
proved, themselves to be, they dried up tlM^r tears, and 
accepted the offer. 

O i^ikns Mub^mnt ! sage and admirable are thy in- 
stitutions, and baj^y must be the lot of thy true believers 1 
Agreeably to that law of marriage which has emanated from 
thy wisdom, we ^Te^hjsre an instaftesof one man being able 
to repair the losae^^^il^ dissipate tlm.>Mrrows, of fpur dis- 
oensolate widows: men would it have entered into the c6n«' 
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temptation of tlie jealous legislators of Europe, to delegate 
■uch a latitude of power to their subjects or followers ? 

In due time the kazee was put in requisition, and nikah 
was performed with all becoming ceremony. After- 
wards, our friend Koojobedee, like “ bonny king Jamie 
who from Scotland came,** removed, with his mother and 
all his riches, into the more commodious mansion of his 
deceased landlords, and became the sole zumeendar of the 
village of Laluchpoor. 


LINES 

To ■ ■ at parting. 


BY G. c. R, 

Forobt me not, lady, when far on the wave, 

It is nil I shall ask or implore ; 

Forget me not, lady, is all I shall crave. 

For perhaps I shall meet you no more. 

Though the ocean like death may divide us for ever. 
Our hearts, lady fair, it cannot ; 

Then as I shall forget thee, fair lady, oh never. 

Let me hope I shall ne*er be forgof», 

Yet, tell me, fair lady, before I depart^ 

And my sonl wiH'''^th ecstacy^tp^» 

That 1 shall be tare of a place heart. 

If ever again we should meet. 
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SCENE ON THE BA.Ni&OF THE GANGES, THE 
RETREAT OF AN OLD BENGAL OFFICER, 
NOW DEAD. 

BY COL. ARCH. WATSON. ' 


■ - - - - ■ ■ " ' '■ I Thoa. 

Who nobly durgt, in rh^me~~uiifeiter'd verWi 
With British freedomi ting. 


Not distant far from Gsngii's sacred stream, 

Where border'd round with dark, projecting cliffs, 
That, bending o'er the ever toiling flood, 

Had frown'd, through ages, on her passing scenes ; 

A lonely cottage stood, withdrawn beneath 
The sylvan sh^fj^^of a sweet retreat. 

Where all the beijhjties of BengflU's soil 
Combin'd, in rich variety, aronnd, 

To charm the hours of solitary life. 

'Mid pebbly paths, and bowers, in covert hid, * 

Of thickest shade, from noon-day’s fiery 
The silver founts, and brooks that whis|Frlng, stray’d, 
Or, crisping, join’d their bright, pellucid streams, 
And murmurs warbled in their amber beds ; 

Thence, onward flbwing, form’d a mirrored lake, 
Whose waters pure, forth istuingp ^ttnd their way, 
Through cavern*4 rooks, with bof^ji cataract sound, 
Borne, on the distmee; to the penstVe ear, 

And lull’d the waudering fancy to repose. 
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On every side the eye, delighted, met 
Some glowing treasure of the orient climes. 

Or drawn from happier lands, o*er which, more pleas’d 
The ling* ring sun a gentler influence sheds, 

In fruit, or flower delicious. Downy smird 
The peach, or glossy rival nectarine, 

Tlie velvet apricot, or silken plum- — 

The vine, of Nature’s softest, chosen hue, 

Luxuriant, wove her foliage, train’d to climb 
In flourish'd arcades, sinuous, or festoon'd, 

Dropping her pendent clusters, fllmy grape, 

Purple, or green, inwreath'd with ringlet curls — 
Emblem of Him whose branches are the blest. 

The bloomy almond, or those apples fam’d, 
Rough-coated pine, and custard, plantain, flg, 

Or fragrant orange, with her painted groups. 

Border^ the walk, and balmy odours breg^’d. 

On either hand, by each adorn'd recesSi^^J' 

Or where the fairy lawns their carpets spread. 

All aromatics blew ; and, social there, 

The anhr'^ sweet, in lowly beauty dress’d, 

Put forth her ruby buds, or dusky rind, 

Of russet, moisy tints, with downward blusb^ 

As conscious of the favour’d place she gain’d 
In that sweet song the Rose of Sharon ton’d. 

Whate’er could please the 8ense--Bight,'Binell, or taste, 
The choice of either. or happy Isles, 

Thai ope their spicy ti)||^|iireB to the galoi 
In rich profusion sprmr was gaUi^dlljarey 
^ Pomegnuiate. • 
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Mingling ambrosial fragrance through the scene-*- 
As if some Peri, in her mystic rounds. 

Arrested, in her airy, tripping flight, 

By sudden view of some unearthly spot, 

Had lighted there, and hid each tree and bower, 

Start up, till she had bodied forth a scene, 

Drawn from some elfin region in the moon, 

Or pictur'd in her gay, fantastic thought. 

In beauty heavenly touch'd, where moss imbrowu'd, 

Or trelliss'd walls, conceal'd Pomona's hannts, 

Flora, within, her liveliest colours mix’d, 

While cull’d the bees their balmy spoils, and birds. 

On every bough, their joyful carols tun'd. 

Beyond, high shadoaring mangoes, pensile, hung 
Their mellow stores, and various — Tow' ring palms, 

In naked beauty, wav'd their mantling tops, 

With dust' ring fruitage crown'd, or fringing leaves 
Of various forms grotesque, or wondrous growth ; 

Lake feathers, some, of that prodigious bird. 

Oft seen, as shipmen tell, with outstretch'd wings, 

Like black clouds, hov'ring over seas and lands • 
Remote from human track-mothers appeur 
Like drooping plumes of ostrich — nor least known 
Those radiate fans, from Nature’s curious band, 

By art inimitable. Of torrid lands, 

For beauty picturesque, and sov’ reign worth 
To Indian's sable sons, these are the kinga— 

But man's perverted brain, in every clime, 

From gracious heaven’s best gifts, contrives to draw 
Some curse to scourge, or plague him ; to, from these, 
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A potent exuding* is distiU’d 

The hot, inflaming spirit, that consumes 

The vital balm, and quickly lays in dust 

Each caitiff thing that courts it*s treacherous joys. 

Nigh, on the bank, majestic, though in youth, 

A queen of Indian vegetation rose. 

The wondrous banyan, ^neath whose errant maze 
Great caravans repose, and armies might — 

The semblant roots, that, from the branches sound, 
Hang drooping, pierce, with fibrous twist, the ground, 
And, gathering strength gigantic, rival soon 
The parent trunk, each sending forth, as she. 
Successive families, in endless dance, 

A forest in themselves, or labyrinth 
Of lofty shades, and grots ; and, numberless, 

The haunt obtrusive, of the chattering ape, 

Or screaming pea-fowl, princely bird, that roves 
In gracefid beauty, with his emerald crest, 

And train of streaming gold, bedropt with gems, 
Which, oft, in sultry hour, when every wind 
Is hush'd, he rears around him, in his pride, 

Wooiug the breeas, while every plume displays 
The mimic glories of tb’ ethereal bow. 

At distance round, some wavy hills were seen, 

With forest cloth’ d ; the intermediate view, 

An undulating vale, where flowery rills 

Soft murmur'd, as they sought the mighty gtream. 

Now gently rippling UB|||^eath the roeka ; 

Or, when the sun, with Leo, bath’d hif steeds. 

Her waves impetuous, onward hurling, drove 
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Their mass of waters, in continnons roar, 

Thronfrh many a league, still sweeping in their course 
IinbowerM villages, and holy fanes, 

And gorgeous cities, glistening in the blase 
Intense, of noon-day sun ; whose swarming youth, 

In guise like Jacob, and the shepherd maid, 

When to the fount she tended Laban's flock, 

Pour forth each morn, and rushing to the stream, 

Meet and corntningle, innocent as tbey^ 

Each wood* ring stranger seems transported back, 

As in a dream, to patriarchal times. 

In this sweet solitude there liv'd a man, 

A way-worn pilgrim he,* ■ ■ - ■ 

if, more to know, 

Fair ladies, ye desire, and emulate, 

The paragon of her daughters, lUiming Eve, 

As, in a shady nook, she stood behind, 

“ Jmt then return'd, at shut of evening flowers*," 

Then, in soft whispers, deign your gentle praise 
To this the proem of a changeful song, 

And more I'll tell you of that wondrous man I ' 

* Paradise Lost, book 9th, line 277* On recurring to the 
latter part of hook 8th, it will be found that grandmamma 
had been listening to what she had no business to hear. We 
will not, however, notice, in this place, that her very flrat 
object, on awaking into life, (book 4th, line 149,) was to go 
in search of a looking-glass,— for we would not be thought 
severe on 


" the last, and bestf of all God’s works 1" 
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THE EVENING DRESS. 

B'l CAPTAIN MINAGHTEN. 


To Ian the. 


CoAtly th) habit aa thy pume ran ljuy t 

Out not expmiM in fancy* rich, not gaudy; 

I or the apparel oft proclaimB the woman. 

bnAKBPBARC. 


I. 

And thou would*8t have me tell thee how to deck 
That form of beauty for the gay saloon ; 

That brow of eloquence, that lihed neck ; 

And how to wreathe tliat plenteous hair, 

And what bright jeweVry to wear, 

And art with natui e’s harmony attune ? — 

Well I listen as we stroll beneath this infant moonf. 

• ** Not exprtw'd here means not capriciously, 

or fantastioally, chosen or arranged. 

t I may remark, at the outset, that as it were impraeti- 
cable, with reference to the retention of any poetic grace, to 
embody in these stanzas such minute directions as should 
suit not only every case, but every shade of case ; those fair 
readers (may they be many !} who approve, generally, of my 
theories, can easily modify them, in practice,* so as to adapt 
their leading prineiples to each oompleaional or fignral devia- 
tion from the standards I have assuiBed. There is many a 
lady who would appear to greater outward advantage than 
ebe often docs, amid the ** gay and glittering throng,** if she 
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II, 

Still o*er the mysterlea of each toilet rite. 

Let goddess-born Simplicity preside ; 

Else wilt thou forth in rainbow coloring dight ; 

And tittering dames shall mock thy tqil, 

And use thee as their own taste's foil ; 

While beaux, aloof, will (aping them) deride 
Better were bnmblest garb than such prismatic pride t 
• III. 

No tlirice-worn raiment be it thine to don, 

No time-ting'd lace be round thy bosom fair, 

No faded ribbon bo thy small waist's sone, 

Nor twining 'mid thy fragrant curls, 

Be crumpled flowers, or pearlless pearls ; 

And leave thy cheek unaided nature's care, 

Be mantling pink or but the paly snowdrop there. 

IV, 

The choicest be thy vesture which the loom 
Can yield, to wrap thy symmetry withal. 

Rare silk or aerial gauze, of delicate bloom, 

Or Genoa's garb of richest sheen, 

Or Brussels* faultless work, I ween, 

For thee is meetest in the festal hall ; 

But let no mean apparel on that fair model fall. 

eonld or would but guard against the vanity of thinking that 
she must look wbll in whnievet she has seen any other look 
well in ; and thereby deviating from much that is becoming 
to her own particular height, contour, and hue, into much 
that is only suited to a different toot ensemble. 
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V. 

Encourage much the boasts of British art, 

Its snowy lace and muilin's splendid dyes, 

Rivalling the wonders of the alien mart, 

And worthy to bedeck (can more 
Of laud be given ?) the matchless store 
Of various loveliness our isle supplies : — 

On Britain’s skill-fraught robes, approving, turn thine eyes. 

VI. 

And in the mode of thy attire regard — 

But yet not slavishly, nor in th* extreme — 

The form and pressure of the time (th’> award 
Of restless fancy) thus, not all 
To hide the shoulder’s graceful fall. 

Nor yet expose it wantonly, nor deem 
The aukle-neariug dress more low than should beseem, 

VII. 

Sable eschew 1 — ^fair featur’d, and fair-form’d, 

Thun must enchant us in whatever sheen ; 

But even thy perfect beauty would be harm’d 
In woful black ; — shape-killing black I 
Which veriest bulk alone can lack ; 

And which, well chosen for affliction’s scene, 

. Funereal, ne’er should wend where gladness reigns aerene. 

VIII. 

Enforce not overmuch that mystic cord, 

W’hich (wisely kept from ii^uring nature’s mould) 

Enhances still those beauties ao ador’d & 

Else to unseemliness cemprasa’d 
No manly eye can pleaa’ffly rest 
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lt*0 wanderiogi, that marred region to behold,— 
Gone the aoft, roonding evollf or painfally controU’d I 

IX. 

Heed not too far Queen Faabion*ahigh eommand, 

Nor yet transgress U rudely, in theforna* 

In which those peerless tresses should be plann’d. 

Let braid and ringlet, mingling, shine, 

Or choose the loftier bow*s design, 

But hide nut that white forehead’s every charm, 

Nor let the vagrant curls those rapturous eyes disarm. 

X. 

Contrasting flowers thy tasteful hands shall wreathe. 

In circling coronal, or devions trace, 

Or singly venturing forth ; and some may breathe 
The garden’s scent, in dewy hour 
'While some show art’s triumphant pow’r. 

And rival those in perfhme and in grace 
Or gently-drooping plumes may take that garland’s place. 

XI. 


Round thy swan throat no oavoMst be hung, 

Nor on those fsirly moulded arms be goldt-^* 
What gaud can grace the lovely and the young ?-* 
Nor on thy finger e’er be plac’d 


A ruu, otaito- 

Wbick ,i«ld« • to jronuf wd oUt . 

Nor .dda dofonnias tokU 

r Jxii, 

B<it it ilun wilt Mtt Imntwu Uumart, 


For««o the Jmdl’d iraddi, tbu be U tluM 


New liisttc to the dbuMad to imiMiti 
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New whiteneffl to the pearl ; but ahun 
The einerBld*a dark-green blase, and none 
Of meaner stamp — too various to define — 

Upon that form be plac’d, where all love’s spella combine. 

XIIL 

With fair, soft* glovea those ladj-hands attire, 

(Gloves jnst Im fair than wbat they thus conceal,) 
Drawn to the round arm’s wristward slope — scarce bigh’i 
And Faris-wrou^t* Anon, thou may’st 
Expose (some flower to be rejilac’d !) 

One hand which, all divested, shall rcxoal, 

To wondering e)rca, a charm which many a heart shall feel. 

XIV. 

Cramp not those exquisite feet in niggard sbiies ; 

But grant such verge as neatness may ordHiu, 

Lest outrag’d nature counteract thy viewa, 

And, by the vein-bulg’d instep, show 
Wliat pangs tbou’rt doom’d to undergo, 

If thon her faultleti worh should’ at so profane ; — 

Nor near Terpsichore bring a ohee-worn pair again. 

XV. 

If e'er the taste of otherp ttmn direet, 

(Soma sister fair, or aonl-oommliiflliDg friend,) 

Urge them to he with aetr-aoeerdanbe deck’d 
Thus, for the Jano-lhpil and heii^t, 

Middi^ velvet ; on theiZighe, 

Be robes, where gayer oolofllifi Ueiid 3 
And tho bright-eyed brunette firom aomlwo tinta defend. 
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XVL 

And wboso hath the elongated face* 

Her^a be it to avoid the towering hair^ 

And eke the exalted plume : jbnt akiU may traee, 

The ringlet' B length -aubduing twine, - 
Down to the cheek, in wavy line ; 

And tkfiH some sparkling gem the neck should weaTi 
That so the scanning glance may happily linger there. 

xvn. 

The lineameotal charaoter observe, 

Nor dress the haught, Eliaabethan. brow 
Like Mory*8 gentler charms, for they who swerve, 

In modal seal, beyond the range 
And scope of nature, rue the change 
Th' expression sweet transform'd to bold, T trow, 

Or Rome'sproud features brought *neach China’s style to bow t 
XVIIL 

Let facial breadth, and amplitude of frame, 

(With height beyond the medUl standard join'd,} 

That stately plume — the princely tciid-<-claim. 

Bui let no bright or naarVd array, 

Lure observation’s eye to stay 
On form and garb incongruously combin’d, 

Lest from wit’s ready gibe smaU shelter they should find. 
XIX. 

For brief and fairy moulds tkt simplest style 
Alone is meet : — could the vale lily bear 
The tulip’s gorgeousness, nor lose, the while, 

It’s ehaste attraction Could the form 
Of Psyche don lAy helmed charm, 
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Avgust Miaenra t and adopt thjf air. 

Nor hurt its native grace by snch preposterous care ? 

XX. 

Of allf light seeming be the whole coBtume, 

Who joint bewitching, in the mazy dance. 

No velvet Mere be Been, nor robe of gloom. 

For like an animated gow*r, 

Should woman look in that glad hour, 

All light, and life ; all spirit, and romance ; 

With thriU-hegettiog touch, and soul-beirild’ring glance.-«- 

XXI. 

But come, lanthe, we are loitering here, 

While thou shooliPst be thy mirror plac’d before, 
Decking thee ’mid the festal throng i' appear, 

On this long-looked»for night ; to shine 
In maiden loveliness divine ; 

And list to words with flattery honied o’er, 

Which artful lips are prone in beauty’s ears to pour ! 

FARAPHRASS. 

BY JAMBS HtrrCRINSON, K8Q. 

In vain we ride liefore the blast, 

Or trace the long and weary way, 

Without a star whose cheering ray, 

May point us to some haven at last. 

Tlie restlins mind wi^vt an aim. 

Is scorched at last by paaalon’e Bame, 

And we will vainly seek for vest. 

In sunny lands and cloudlesA^ikiei,— 

Still memory pursues not ‘flies'— 

A hell and heaven within the breast. 
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fiV JOHN JLACKERSTCENt ESQ. 


** IIk Joes nothing hut laugh,*' said an acr^uaintance of 
mine to another. “ Yes,'* replied that other, “ he is inces* 
santly joking, in season and out of season." This, good 
reader, is the general character 1 beur among those who 
profess to know mc-->a character which certainly has 
not served to exalt me in their estimation, but, on the 
contrary, has tended in no small degree to make me on 
object of their decided contempt. 

And why should I not laugh when the fit comes upon 
me? Surely, gentle reader, there are crosses and vexa- 
tions enough in this sorry world to forbid our adding to 
them by grave looks and inflexible muscles. Why 
should a man be looking eternally solemn, as jf it were 
a crime to smile ; and wherefore should he be invariably 
talking of triflet in the most serious manner imagina- 
ble? It is a piece of unmeaning hypocrisy to l>e thus 
double-dealing, shuffling, and equivocating with one's, 
self. It answers no other purpose than to make oandid 
and sensible people sick of human nature, and ready to 
quarrel with it on every occasion. 

Look around yoa« ye sage, grave, oracnlar anchorites ; 
look around you, and say, if almost every thing in the world 
does not conduce to your merriment, or rather, 1 should say, 
if every thing in the world auffJki not to conduce to your 
merriment ? For ye are grown starched and unnatural freih' 

M 2 
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the inflaence of a false principle, ingrafted in your earli- 
est years ; and I verily believe that not all the wit of 
FaUtaff, accompanied with a recital of bis inimitable ad- 
ventures, would occasion any change in your features 
indicative of the least enjoyment. 

Therefore, open wide your eyes, and look steadily 
around you, ye calculating men of gravity — and if not 
swayed by prejudice, you will And that there is notliing 
in the world, not the most important and serious of our 
institutions, that will not afford Icgitiinalc matter for 
the most extravagant mirth. 

I once received the death -card of an acquaintance. 
At the appointed hour I attended the bouse of mourn- 
ing, where a large party of friends, looking most wo- 
begone, had assembled to perform the last rites of 
humanity. Among the guests I observed a young 
friend of mine, who betrayed symptoms of pitiable impa- 
tience by frequently glancing at his watch. On my 
inquiring into the cause of bis indecorous behaviour, he 
told me that it was half an hour past the time, and that 
he had a particular engagement to a dinner precisely 
at six, which, he energetically declared, be would not 
lose for the world. ** Is it possible,** said I, ** you can 
permit yourself to think of dinners and gaieties 
at BO solemn a moment, when the cold and stiffened 
corpse of a friend is lying before you ?** “ Poor fellow 1” 

replied my young acquaintance, “ I am sincerely sorry 
for his loss, bnt as 1 don*t think that my losing the 
dinner will do him any good, I might as well enjoy it, you 
know .>»» “ Why then have you come at all ** Oh !*’ said 
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)je, ** how could 1 aroid it, hatiug been ao intimate with 
the deceased ?’* 1 could not help amilingt and had nearly 

laughed out at (his strange compromise between feeling 
and appearance — one of the many instances of the ad- 
mirable case with nhich meOf hackneyed in the ways 
of the world, can compose their features to every suit- 
able degree of solemn hypocrisy. 

My young acquaintance Z — , on the death of hia wife, 
expressed a decent sorrow, and as the phrase is, went 
171/0 mourning for, what he was pleased to cull, his un- 
happy bereavement. A month bad scarcely elapsed 
when he rc-commencod the pleasurable pursuits of life, and 
it was my fortune to meet him at a ball-room, dressed in 
all the customary trappings of wo. lie seemed quite 
cheerful, and was very significantly attentive to a group 
of pretty young automata, whose mechanical properties 
for laughter were set in motion in an unuaual degree by 
our exquisite gallant. Determining to puniahthis ** mer- 
ry mourner,** I hastily went up to him with mischief in 
my heart, and aobemess in my looks, and gravely offer- 
ed my condolence on the great and very recen/ loss he 
had sustained. It was almost pitiable to witness the 
strange embarrassment which my mischievous sympathy 
produced In him. He endeavoured to look moat devout- 
ly serious, bewailed his heart-rending misfortune in los- 
ing so amiable a partner of bis joys and sorrows, but 
trusted to find consolation in the knowledge of her hap. 
piness in a better state. He then looked becomingly 
resigned, heaved up a piteous sigh from the bottom of 
bis hearts and stating that he felt himself hot and 
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feverish, left the saloon to enjoy fresher air in a more ex- 
posed part of the house. 1 laughed (fur hour could 1 
help it ?) at the glaring inconsistency between his dress 
and his actions, between his practice and his profession. 
It is any thing hut decorous to use the habiliments sa- 
cred to sorrow, in the gay *and splendid banqueting room 
— ^it is absolutely absurd to parade in pompous magni- 
ficence of mourning, when the face, radiant in smiles, 
and the heart, throbbing with delight, but too plainly in- 
dicate tlie absence of all inward grief. And yet the vo- 
tarich of fashion tenaciously conform to this system of 
hollow-hcartcdoess, till the very term mot/t^ninff is become 
a term of laughter and contempt. 

1 was one evening introduced to a religious debating 
club, where members of various Christian persuasions 
assembled periodically to discuss several controverted 
points of faith. 1 shall never forget the deep and se- 
rious impression made on my mind by the disreputable 
manner in w'hich these youthful theologians treated of 
the awful and sublime text of holy writ. Their argii- 
ineuts were clamorous aud insulting, and they frequent- 
ly made rude and angry efforts to make particular texts 
conform to the coramentanes which they w'erc taught 
to believe infallible. There was no evidence of an at- 
tentive humble spirit, searching into the sacred truths of 
religion, but, on the contrary, a desire to confound and 
to triumph appeared paramount — ridicule and wit, coarse- 
ness and invective, abhorrence and contempt were fre- 
quently resorted to, either to terrify a resolute, or en- 
tangle a candid, adversary. Loud uncontrolled bursts 
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of merriment would announce the partial success of tbe 
triumphant ]>arty ; boisterous and disorderly expres- 
sions of assumed contempt would betray the momentary 
vexation of the defeated combatants. Alas! the pure 
refreshinfc stream of Cbristianity, which should always 
Htfoni to man, peace, comfort, and healinfi;, is by his per- 
AcrsenehM frequently made to appear a poisoned and pol- 
luted ibuntuin, whose waters are death and destruction. 
I lauifhed in very iiitterncKs of heart. 

The instinct of self-preservation is the most power- 
ful principle in the animal world. 1 have seen men in 
the last stage of decaying humanity, cling to life with 
ferocious vehenienrc. 1 have beheld shipwrecked and 
fainting manners, with convulsive energy, guide their 
frail raft across tlie buffeting waters. 1 have known 
the victims of hunger made dejirious even to madness; 
und have witncsMul their desperate attachment to life by 
the savage ferocity with which they have glutted on flesh, 
torn from the yet warm and quivering limbs of a sacri- 
ficed companion. Nay farther, when pestilence and 
contagion were abroad, I ha\e seen this powerful in- 
stinct tearing asunder the chords of social and domestic 
affection, commanding the idolatrous worshippers of 
life to quit the sick bed of frieudship and kindred, aud 
snffer rude unfeeling hands to administer the cordials 
which affection alone should present. Hut it will 
scarcely be believed, that the creatures who have suffered 
claims so powerful to |ierish, and whose instinct of 
preservation has taught them the most servile endur- 
EBce of intense sufferings, have notwithstanding ven- 
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tttred to engage in the avrfal practice of doelliog. Daa- 
tardg, who in consideration of their own worthless lives 
have sacrificed the dearest interests of relationship, and 
have disregarded the noblest sentiments of benevolence, 
audaciously stand forward as self-convicted murderers 
and suicides — wantonly staking the precious boon of life, 
the very object of their selfish idolatry, in the culpable 
hope of securing ** honorable satisfaction'’ for some unde- 
signed or fancied injuries, by means which might probably 
send one or both, unprepared, to their great account. Man, 
man 1 creature of impulse and instinct, tossed in the whirl- 
wind of contending passions ! thy gravest resolves are but 
the offspring of credulity, and the glimmering light of tby 
boasted reason serves but to lead thee into danger and 
darkness 1 

I know of talented demagogues, who teach that the 
characteristic of a great mind is sturdy independence 
and uncompromising jirinciples. I have been enraptur- 
ed by the burning eloquence with which they have spo- 
ken, and rouvinced by the argumentative subtlety with 
which they have written on the interesting subject of 
universal freedom ; and yet when feeling has been so- 
bered by judgment, 1 have laughed, in the gaiety of my 
heart, to think how powerless are the loftiest talents to en- 
rich their possessors with even a slender share of those 
comforts which their exertions are intended to create. The 
ardent lover of liberty, while he triumphs in the splendid 
display of his talents, and revels in the applauses of admir- 
ing thousands, is wholly unconscious of the extent of his 
own bondage, fettered as he is by the chains of |»opular 
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opinion. It is this idol at whose shrine I have seen him 
sacrifice all his domestic comforts, bowing to its dictates 
with the most abject servility. Love and friendship, bro- 
therhood and parental affection, are continually offered up as 
victims to this insatiate demon. Sons in the prime of life 
are disinlicritcd for marrying the maidens of their choice, 
who have virtues unattended by wealth, and charms nnac- 
know'Icdged by fashion. Daughters, in the bloom of youth- 
ful innocence, arc compelled to link themselves to age and 
deformity, because their unworthy suitors are supported by 
the aristocratic infiiicnce of birth and title. Splendid and 
ample inheritances, in all the pride, of aoccstorial dignity, 
are mortgaged satisfy the craving avarice of this rapaci- 
ous idol, to whom no worship is perfectly acceptable, but 
what is founded on the total ruin of its deluded worshippers. 
The captive chained in a dungeon is not more enthralled 
than the slave of public opinion, however great or talented. 

But wherefore should I particularise the subjects of mirth, 
when a little reflection will convince the unbiassed mind, 
that this much respected world of ours, with its grave pre- 
tension to business and importance, abounds in laughter- 
provoking examples, and that light and merry-hearted souls 
may meet at every turn with incentives to harmless ridi- 
cule ^ Shall 1 not laugh when 1 see pride, though derided 
and impoverished, struggling to assume an appearanee of 
expensive dignity ? Shall I not laugh to see the wily hy- 
pocrite paying insidious homage to the charms of ingenu- 
ousness, and the courtly champion of loyalty kneeling at 
the shrine of guilt, because arrayed in power ? Shall 1 not 
laugh at the humbug of fashionable as well as of humble 
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life — the welcome smile, the hearty greeting, the fulsome 
flattery, the iuvitiog looks and friendly language dally prof- 
fered to men for whom we entertain the most unqualified 
iudiflfercnce, if not the most sovereign contempt ? Shall I 
not laugh at the established usage of society, that requires 
expressions of condolence or gratulation from creatures 
who are scarct ly alive to the slightest influence of syinjta- 
thy ? Shall 1 not Laugh when 1 see the motives of humuti 
actions developed, and the secrets of human conduct reveal- 
ed, by the skilful anatomist of mind, who exposes ambition 
in the garh of patriotism, and cunniug under the mask of 
sincerity ? Shall I not laugh wdien [ think that the seholur, 
who consumes the midnight oil in the nuceasing pursuit 
of philosophi(‘al S]}eculations ; that the naturalist, who is 
unweariedty bent on the discovery of some important prin- 
cijde in nature ; th^ the man of science, who is firmly 
resolved to add to the innumerable inventions of genius ; 
that the traveller, wlio with enterprising courage accom- 
plishes tht; most hazardous and fatiguing journeys for the 
purpose of gcographiral or historical inquiries ; — that all 
these men, if the motives of their actions and conduct were 
but skilfully analysed, w'ould be found to be completely 
jiiflueueed by pride, curiosity, the love of fame, or the 
desire of personal aggrandizement ; and that some one of 
these feelings is continually 0 }ieratiag towards the produc- 
tion of those splendid results for which the world but too 
hastily esteems the animated instruments of those results 
as lieuefnctors of the human species ? Shall 1 not laugh 
at the hollowness of their claims to so ennobling a distinc* 
tion? 
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But deem me not unprincipled, gentle reader, because of 
my iiuceasing gaiety, nur yet brand me as heartless, iK^cause 
of iny perpetual mirth. 1 have had my portion of the bit- 
terness inseparable from humanity, and have quaffed the 
unpalatable draught with a firinness that might teach a use- 
ful lesson to men of sterner and more rigid morality. 
Cheerful and gay as I naturAlly am, there are times and 
cireumhtances that materially offeet the temperament of my 
iniud, and compel me to feci unaffectedly sad and mourn- 
fully sober. 1 cannot latigb when 1 sec the undaunted 
votary of Truth calmly struggling with neglect or poverty, 
and in detianee of the jirospcct of a gloomy future, spurn- 
ing to increase bfs resources of wealth or comfort, by immor- 
al or dishonorable means, I cannot liugh when I behold 
the rigid anchorite, in the utter loneliness of his awful 
solitude, employing the long hours |n fervid prayers, and 
forsaking the smiles and pleasures of an alluring world, iu 
strict compliance with the dictates of his conscience. I 
cannot laugh when 1 witness the efforts of mateinal or 
wedded, love, in the various struggles and changes of life ; the 
quick unaltered eye, beaming with an.\iQUS tendernuM, the 
never-failing smile of welcome, the sincere sigh of sympathy, 
the hourly sacrifices of tranquillity and rest cheerfully made 
to promote the comforts of some beloved object, in all the 
holy, sublime, angelic disinterestedness of woman’s affec- 
tion. These indeed are scenes before which the spirit of 
mirth has stood rebuked, and the genius of levity shrunk 
abashed ; at which Vice, in her mad career, hath blushed in 
conscious disgrace, and Pride, in his stubborn fierceness, 
bowed with involuntary humility. Bdt though scenes like 
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these might occaeionally croag our paths, wherefore should 
they effectually atop the cheerful current of our Uvea ? 
Must we turn our eyes from the smiling objects of nature, 
to gnze on the gloomy pictiirea of life ? Musi we trample 
on the fresh ard blooming flowers that spring up sponta- 
neously in our way, and proceed to the deserts to gather 
tlic rank grass and prickly thistle ? Must we tame down 
tiie exuberant vigour of youth, to the pitiful gravity of age. 
and reduce the energies of a sanguine nature, to the dull 
temperature of cold-hearted indifference? Must we — 
“Stop,’’ methinks I hear the reader exclaim — “this is 
mere sophistry, for we know that the business of life is 
not mirth anu laughter, and that rational creatures are not 
required to dunce away their existence.*^ 

I pray you, gentle reader, do not ruffle the sweet serenity 
of my temper by injudicious and teasing iuterruptious. 
Have 1 not produced the most stubborn facts to convince 
you of the troth of my position, and yet, as if reckless of 
your duty as a rational creature, you still persevere in 
error, and confound truth with sophistry ? However, in 
order to euforce my argument, I will suppose you to be a 
man advanced in the vale of years, whose reasoning facul- 
ties have arrived at sufficient maturity to entitle you to the 
character of a thinking being. I will now ask you, if the 
experience of your life has not afforded ample proofs, that 
however men may disguise the motives of their actions in a 
thousand fantastic garbs, it is impossible to crush the belief, 
in unsophisticated minds, that Pleasure is the great idol 
of universal homage, and that industry and invention are 
exhausting their resources, in order to increase the splen- 
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dour of h«r trorship ? In confirmation of this peculiar view 
of tilings, do we not find that the most curious products 
of human mechanism are collected at incalculable expense ; 
that those “ gems of art," the immortal works of painters 
and sculptors, arc secured at the prices of thrones ; that 
the very bowels of the earth and the depths of the sea are 
compelled to give up their hidden and glittering treasures 
to tlic light of day ; that huge untrodden forests are pene- 
trated, and their fierce inhabitants enslaved and brought in 
triumph to the great marts of commercial prosperity and 
must we shut our eyes and mock our senses, and pretend 
childish ignorance of the fact — that the greatest perils are 
hazarded, the severest toils endured, for the sole purpose of 
adininistering to the universal appetite for Plkasijiik? 

Now, gentle and astonished reader, 1 trust I have in some 
measure illustrated the principle 1 laid down in the com- 
mencement, although 1 will candidly confeM» that the pre- 
sent attempt is but a mere sketeb— the shadowy outlines, 
as it were, of a stupendous picture, to be filled up and 
coloured at a future opportunity. These outlines, however, 
will give a sufficient idea of the absurd importance with 
which the generality of mankind invest the most insignifi- 
cant trifles. To the calm and philosophical observer, this 
world is but a magnificent storehouse of gilded toys, ma- 
nufactured to please the capricious fancy of " the children 
of a larger growth." Perhaps it might he objected to me, 
that all which I have enumerated are defecta and weaknesses 
inherent in onr nature, and that instead of being made 
the snhjeots of ridicule they ought to be regarded with 
grief and pity. Mistake me not, gentle and kind-hearted 
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reador ! I do not presume to laugh at weakneBses and 
natural inlirmities — but at the hoiloiv pretensioiiB to seri- 
ousness, at the ridiculous affectation of gravity, which 
infects the characters of the generality of maukiud. It is 
esteemed rational to look solemn on every occasion, when, 
as 1 hope I have proved, on most occasions in life, the 
honest and light-hearted fellow may always find proper 
food for his mirth. But 1 will even admit that what 1 have 
termed a pretension to gravity, is a weakness, and as such, 
not a projicr object for ridicule ; have ! then no cause for 
self-complacency in viewing the progress of what are empha- 
tically called the serious institutions of society ? Ik not the 
supreme legislature of Britain, comprising the powerful, 
the talented nud patriotic of the land, busy to provide for 
my personal us well as mental comforts? Do they not 
regulate the means by which an immense standing army 
and a formidable navy, are provided to tight by sea and land, 
that 1 may enjoy the privileges of a peaceful citizen ? Are 
not the members of that respected assembly continu- 
ally employed in discussing the important subjects of corn, 
sugar, silk, linen, tea, wines, and every thing else that is 
likely to promote my immediate happiness ? For it is evi- 
dent that to live happily, I must be well fed and clothed ; 
and to do this effectually, they must encourage the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing interests of the world. Is not the 
Press, that glorious engine of liberty, left unshackled by 
law, that 1 may e^joy the free exercise of my opinions 
on public men who are entrusted with the charge of my 
poUrical welfare ? Is not the night-watch established, that 
1 may sleep in peace, protected alike against thieves and 
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auMssins ? Are not the eourti of conscience and of luw 
open to redress me for whatever wrongs and grievances I 
may suffer ? Nay, let ns proceed to view the measures of 
the great mass of mankind noconnected with the legisla- 
ture ; and even there shall 1 not hnd matter for self-gratu- 
lation ? Is not the whole mercantile body aiuciously and 
unweariedly engaged in providing me with the various lux- 
uries of every civilised rountry in the world ? Do not the 
members of the several societies for facilitating the progress 
of horticultural, agricultural and Imtanical improvements, 
contribute to overload my table with the choicest fruits and 
vegetables of the season ? Is not my health the subject of 
the deepest consideration in all medical and physical socie- 
ties ? Are not the combined and multifarious products of 
all the manufactories in the world placed at my sovereign 
disposal ? Are not painters, sculptors and musicians, con- 
tinually labouring to increase the sum of the more refined of 
my sensual enjoyments ? Are opt poets, philosophers and 
moralists devoting the fruits of their severest midnight ex- 
ertions to furnish me with a splendid intellectual yepast ? 
Are not, in fact, all classes and orders of mankind, anx- 
ious to promote my happiness, and earnestly solicitous to 
prove to me the excellencies and perfections of their re- 
spective arts ? 

Telt me, then, gentle and impartial reader, if it be possi- 
ble to restrain the exuberance of honest mirth, in defiance of 
so many incentives to lawful gratifications. 1 am by no 
means a vain or conceited character ; yet when I see my- 
self flattered and caressed, as if simultaneously, by mil- 
lions of my feliow-creatnres ; when I am conscious that 
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there is scarcely a sense, feeling, or habit of mine that is not 
made an object of attention to some particular body of men ; 
when I know that the stupendous machinery of human 
labour is set in motion, merely to' provide for me the most 
exquisitely refined pleasures — I cannot but view myself with 
some degree of complacency, nor can 1 help attaching a due 
degree of importance to one who is apparently so universal 
a favourite. 

The most wearisome task will have an end, the longest 
narrative will come to a close, the best and dearest friends 
must part. Jlut before I conclude, honest reader, I will tell 
you that* 1 am no hypocrite, and cannot feign seriousness in 
the midst of mirth ; that living as 1 do in a world where 
the ItuHiMsa of mankind is to accumulate the luxuries and 
comforts which make existence valuable, I am content tOJ* 
glide down the stream of life without bustle or excitement, 
unambitious of any distinction but what is conferred by the 
expressive epithet of — A Msary Fxllow. 


STANZAS. 

BY C. J. MULLER, X8Q. 


O GIVE me flowers, give me flowers, 

The beaatxfiil and bright, 

Culled in quiet summer bowers, 

By Bunset^B golden light ; 

And wreathe them aU,— the rich and rare,- 
For her whe ic divinely fair. ^ 
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O give fragile floweni» 

All dank with heaven** dew^ 

And plueked ere eunny noon-day hour* 
Have dimmed thehr native hue, 

And be they elgns of ainlesa youth. 

When all la tenderneas and truth. 

O give me flowers, fading flowen. 

Whose infant leaves have been. 

By wintry winds and stormy showers. 

Spoilt in their bowers green ; 

And let them be as signs of those 
Whose hopes are gone in early woes. 

And bring me flowers, budding flowers, 

Yet sored and brown with blight, 

Nursed in nnpropitious bowers. 

Amid ungentle light, 

Of good minds rained, signs be they ^ ' 

Of Beauty wrecked in Hope*s bright day. 

» 

Now twine them all, O twine them ell 
Around the poet*# brow : 

X«et sunny inspiration fall 
Upon his musings now. 

And he shall sing the heart*# sweet stones. 
Its joys. Its hopes, its gnefs and glones. 
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Thbrb ifl a part of every prayer^ 

Whene’er we think of heaven above ; 

Or if we tarn to earth^^’tis there- 
in all we aak its aid we prove. 

0*er nature’# garb ’tis e’er unfurl’d. 

And blooma in every chaplet’# wreath ; 

And yet ’tie not within the world. 
Though in the very air we breathe.' 

Though known in our Creator’s care. 
And ms the first of angels all. 

Of Satan ’tie a double share. 

And centres in hla fate and fall. 

In every babe its power we Icam, 

And in the hearse its form they bear ^ 

’Tie seen on every hand we turn. 

And yet is foaud — ^nor here nor there t 
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A Legend iff the hnU^Bazat. 

nv A MAHnATTA^DITOUBS. 


Let the reader pass over these pages, in which 1 record 
a trsdihou of the early periods of Calcutta, if he feel no 
delight in hearing or reading ghost stofiei. Bat if he have 
still a love for the marvellous, and have been accustomed 
with trembling joy to hear the traditionary narratives of the 
sayings and doings of (he tenants of the eharneUhonse and 
the ruined mansion, let him accompany me to where some 
Inilf doren young wives, and boys, and girls, are listening 
with credulous ears to the narrations of the venerable and 
veracions Senora Rita, while the earthen cherag in a corner 
casts a dim light from the barnisbed pUsos on which it 
stands. It was iny wont, under such circuaistancea, to hear 
tales of another world, about which the grey-headed chro- 
nicler seemed as well acquainted as she was witii the lo- 
calities in which she had lived, or the manners and habits ^ 
of the people with whom she had associated, from her ear- 
liest days. Some of these legends, so circumstantial aud 
precise as to bear the semblance of fact and hush the mis- 
givings of incredulity, have ioiijud themselves too deeply 
in my mind ever to be forgotten. My task therefore is limit- 
ed to the making a faithful transcript from the book and 
volume of my memory. 

At the period which the legend embraces, the aspect 
of Calcutta was far different from that which It now pre« 

K 2 
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sentB. The principal and most fashionable parts of the 
town were lioU-Bazar, Cossitollah, and Couucil House 
Street. The site of the present GoTernroent House was 
occupied by several marshy villages, whose inhabitants, 
as erst those of Auburn, were driven out of their homes to 
make room for the progress of improvement. And gener. 
ally all the parts that were a furlong beyond the quarters 
1 have mentioned, were then what InUlli and Uaghazar 
now are, and formed storehouses of the commodities from 
which several modern streets still derive their names. 
Murgihatta, Suarhalta, ifud ChfiuUiatta then denoted to the 
good people of Calcutta where fowl, pork, and rice, might 
respectively be purchased, and entirely superseded the 
necessity of Dally Advertisers. 

It was at the gate of one of the largest houses in Loll- 
Bazar, that two young merchants from Lisbon were seen 
one aftemoon superinteuding the stowage of the cargo they 
bad just landed* The circumstance was noticed by the 
neighbours on both sides of the street as something remark- 
able, considering that the house which the young men had 
selected for their temporary abode was in bad odour all 
over the town. Several old dyas and gossips were of opinion 
that the matter required their Interference. 

Madre de Dios, Senors,'* exclaimed Blbl Gracia, whose 
years and experience made her spokeswoman, ** what im* 
prudence is this ? Know you not that the house is haunted 
by a spirit, and that no one who passes a single night in 
it lives to relate the horrors he has witnessed 

** Indeed, Senora, is that a fact said the elder of the 
brothers. ** You communicate dreadful intelligence ; and 
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I do hope that you are but working on the ignorance of 
strangers like us." 

Ah, Senor, is it possible you can think I am trifling 
with you on so gi‘ave a subject ? Do not my grey hairs cer* 
tity to yon that 1 am only speaking the literal truth?'* 

The whole copipany of dyas and dkis who had thronged 
to the place in wonder and amazement, testified with one 
voice that the respectable Bibi Gracia had said nothing but 
the truth ; and they were no less zealous in endeavouring 
to persuade the brothers not to pass the night in that horri- 
ble tenement. 

Alarming as the announcement was, there was no alter- 
native. To leave their property exposed to the rapacity of 
midnight plunderers was as bad as to put life itself at hazard. 
The young merchants resolved to secure their goods, and, 
fortified with all the armour of holy books and blessed 
caudles, to pass the night in devout vigil, that the fiend 
who haunted the house might not take them at unawares. 
Late in the evening they prepared accordingly for the peri- 
lous encounter with the expected visitant from the other 
world. They sat opposite to each other, with candies burn- 
ing before them, and their eyes intently fixed* on the for- 
mularies of piety which holy church has supplied for the 
benefit of her children, ftraily resolved^ whatever aights Or 
sounds might attract their *notioe, never to pwmit thel^ 
minds to be diverted from those holy volumes. 

As ** the witching hour of night** drew near, the anxiety 
of the brothers became more inteuK. At length a mighty 
load suddenly fell On the roof of the house, 
walls totter from thdr foendetlotts *, then was beard a Ai^ 
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as of the rattling of fnanf chains, 'which lasted for some 
moments wifiiout intermission. The sound descended lower, 
till the hones of human legs and feet dropped on the floor, 
and commenced dancing to the same catenary music. This 
was followed by the descent of the thigh bones, which joined 
themselves with a leap to the dancing legs ; anon the rest of 
the body appeared and formed a headless trunk, and it was 
not long before the skeleton was completed by the junction 
of the skull, from the sockets and apertures of which living 
coals darted their fires, and on the crown of which was a 
mass of the same clement, shedding intolerable heat and a 
lurid light through the place. The skeleton, thus com- 
pleted, displayed sLill greater activity, than its several 
members had done, in its fearful dance ; and the scene whs 
such as to appal the stoutest heart. The yonng merchants 
who were constrained to witness this terrific exhibition, 
confident in the power of the holy books in their hands to 
guard them against the fiercest assanUs of the enemy, though 
horror-struck, retained their presence of mind. They per- 
ceived that the energy of the skeleton in its dance gra- 
dually diminished, and in time its saltations ceased alto- 
gether. 

The skeleton addressed them in a hollow sepulchral voice : 

** Listen, mortals, to the revelations I make. My sins have 
condemned me to the torments 1 endure in the prison- 
house of unblest souls. Such is the enormity of my guilt 
that, but for your fortunate appearance here and your 
courage this night, long agin most have elapsed ere I could 
have hoped to pass thro1i|^ Qie fnrnaee of purification, so 
«i to be fit to join ^ pitrfibet In thetr stale of beatitude. 
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When I dwelt in flesh, my sole care was to aeenmnlate 
wealth. Money, that root of ail evil, was my god, and I 
woi shipped it, till my heart became transformed into stone, 
and my soul was destitute of pity for the wretched. 1 
trampled on the rights of the poor, and the sight of their 
misenes awoke in me none of the hallowed feelings of hu* 
manity. The fi uiti of my avarice are coneealed in the east- 
ern vault of this house, in which, far from the ptesence 
and sympathies of human beings, and destitute of the last 
consolations of the church, I penshed miserably. 1 give 
you the half of the wealth ye will find , and I enjom you 
by yonr duty as pious sons of the church, by your hopes 
of everlasting blessedness, and by the pains of the damned, 
that ye remove my bones to consecrated ground, and that 
ye devote the other moiety to the relief of the poor and 
the performance of masses for the repose of my unquiet 
soul. If ye neglect this charge, beware 1 for ye will ftnd 
no rest in the world, no peace in the grave I” 

The skeleton vanished , the morning dawned. All the 
matrons who had ao loudly warned the brothers df the 
fatality that attended those who lodged in the honae, 
were assembled at the gate, headed by Bibl Oiaeia, even 
as Darina and hia court aaeembled round the dene of lions 
into which Daniel had been thrown, anxious to know if 
the inmates were alive to relate the adventures of the ni|^t» 
The news spread like wildfire. The reverend Augnstine 
friare came with a ooffin and a coffer, to convey siranlta- 
ncously the bones and theiltiaf. A procession; reaching 
from the house to the farthest end of Tirsttn’s hasar, 
marching with lighted flambsanz and solemn dirges, aaepm- 
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plisbed both objects. The pobres throniped to the matted 
chapel (for the church built by Mrs. Margarita Teneh to 
Chur Lady of the Rosary did not then exist), and received 
their dole ; the mass was sang by priests, rhunsters, sa- 
cristans, and arolytos in fail chorus ; and moreover Bibi 
Gracia declared that she saw the soul for whose quietude 
they prayed, take its flight for the celestial regions in the 
form of a dove. 

The house, in which these scenes occurred, yet stands 
in the LoU-Baxar, to attest the truth of this narration. 


SONNET ON FIRST SEEING JAGANNA'TH 
FROM THE BAY OF BENGAL. 

BY B* Y. IBVIB, BStt. 

Wbbbb through yoa leeward foam the saadhills peer, 
Darkly relieved upon the evening sky, 

Thou greet^st the oeean-weirird pilgrim's eye, 

And though thy first- seen fragment, Ind, be dear 
To adventurer bounding on his vague career, 

Cold were my heart, thy pagod-ahrine to spy, 

Nor shuddering heave a pity-strsoken sigh. 

Temple of cruelty, and lust, sad fear, 

Methinks 1 see thy wan fanatics wreak 
On their scathed limbs the hell-conceived pain. 
Methinks 1 hear thy vicUms' gurgBng shiiek, 

Chureed 'neath tim mowstniB of Bry idol-wain, 

'While thy dark IttiTet, tonehed by lkney*« hand. 

Into a dread, vact, ahapeliis moBsWr doth expand. 
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LINES TO A MILITARY FRIEND, SUFFERING 
UNDER DEEP DISTRESS OF MIND, THE 
CAUSE THEN UNKNOWN. 

A Fragment. 

BY COLONEL ARCH. WATHON. 


• Can it, iheii, be, my C — , 

That any change should thiiK uuhiugc n mind 
With such resources Mess’d? Ideal ills, 

And good, make up the sum of life’s swift dieam. 

’Tis useful, oft, to east the eye around 
*Mong our coevals, and consider tivell, 

' Leas in the aggregate than mixed detail, 

Their several state ; and, truly, we shall tind 
Wherewith, in each, extrinsic, or at home, 

To even well the odds in others* lot, 

And gather thence content, whate'er our own^. 

^ If there be any truth in Rochcfoucault’s remark, that 
* there is something in the misfortunes eveu of our best fiieud? 
that is not altogether uoplcasiug to us,* narcly n legitimate 
source of fortitude under the calamities of life may be derived 
from a view of those of the world in general. There seems 
something shucking in Rochcfoucault’s idea ; but perhaps, he 
might menu that the misfortunes of our friends afford us the 
least equivocal opportunity of mauifesting the warmth and 
sincerity of our attachment ; and, in this view, I think every one 
must couenr in the seutimeut. Many of us, for example, If I 
mistake not, have, at one time or other, wished that tbs life 
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01 if we had the wit to j^rasp their force, 

There's wisdom in old tales. Recall to mind 
Youn^ Ammon, and his rival of Sinope ; 

The meteor army, or but sky, earth, air, 

With beauteous nature, scorning all beyond. 

Keep both in view, the cynic*, and the king, 

Some happier medium always in thy power, 

And wc'althiest he that hath the fewest wants. 

A cottage, garden, auglef, gun, and books 1 

of our friend, or of the woman we loved, or, in short, of any 
person for wluiin we entertained a particular veneration and 
esteem, were threatened, or put in danger in our presence, 
that we might hazard our own in their defence. Here is a posi- 
tive ti'ishf and a fervent one too, of evil (danger) to those wo 
love ; so, of other matters." 

* Like Diogenes, 

" Of whom half my philosophy the progeny is." — Btfron. 

" They fetch their precepts from the cynick tub." — Milton, 
*1* Some people despise this amusement, and others condemn 
it, as less humane, 1 presume, than hunting, shooting, &c. t 
Wc acquire n fondness, which, in some instances, continues 
through life, for the chance sports of our youth, w'hatever they 
w'cre ; among these fishiug is one of the principal ; and, when 
the subject is introduced, the question should be, “ Were you 
fond of fishiug when a boy ?" If the answer is ** No," fiirthcr 
argument is worse than useless. Most men born north of the 
Tweed, wonder what rational amusement can be discovered in 
the game of cricket, which appears to them the most childish 
that can well be imagined. Englishmen, on tbg other hand, for 
the most part, view that of golf, mxich in the same light. Who 
shall decide between them ?— I own that fishing has always been 
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A kingly fortune were to me no more— 

All these are in thy power, go when thon wilt. 

Yet hope not mnch from scenes of early joys ; 

Alas 1 alas ! hid tlittsc who once have tried, . 

After long exile in far eastern climes, 

Tell of the plvaxurcs of their natal fields ! 

The blooming hoy — returns a way-worn man, 

Finds all he meets in w*inter*s withering grasp, 

While mouldering grave-stones taintly traee the names 
Of some once fondly lov^d ! Sad, waking dream, 

to me the most fascinating and delightful amusement in nature, 
and we often see men even in the lust stage of life, pursue it 
with imdiininished ardour ; which is more, I believe, than can 
be said of any other field amusement. 1, however, allude tofly' 
fishing only, which retiuires soine skill, and depends on many lit- 
tle points of knowledge essential to it. Tliat with bait, to say the 
least of it, is dull, tedious, often disgiisliug, and even cruel ; and 
Lord iiyrou, on the last account (following the opinion of others 
in regard to fishhig in general) abuses Isaac Walton, with some 
shew of justice ; but, iii the main, he is fully answered. As 
to the alleged inliuuiauity, ** Go thou to fht sea, and cast an 
boo/:*,” said He who ** gathers the lambs in his bosom, and 
gently leads those that are with young,’' and wlio “ took up 
the little children in his arms, and blessed them ." — If it be said 
this was a case of emergency, 1 must deny it — the same divine 
person had a thousand other ways of obtaining a piece of money, 
without having recourse to a fish AooJtf or killing a fish. See 
“ Salmonia, or the days of fly fishing,** (by Sir Humphry 
Davy, 1 believe) where the question is diBciiSBed'*Rt large. 


* Matthew xvil. 27 » 
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Of mixtures inexpressible combin'd — 

Like those ])oor captives, in the sacred sons;f 
Who long had pined by hostile streams, and ** bang’d 
Their harps on willows*,” tuneless, while they nuniru’d 
Their home, far distant ; wlicn, at last, their hopes, 

So long deferr’d, were crown’d to utmost wish. 

The voice of joy, and grief, was equal heardf ! 

’Twas wisely sung ” the mind is it’s own place.” 

How strongly seen in A , our mutual friend. 

Whose stoic turn, and constancy of soul, 

VVhate’cr befel, thou often hast odndr'd , 

And who, like him, the thrall of sad mischance — 

Sole end of all his toils and dangers past I 
Yet, happier who than he? W''e see him, still, 

With am’let richer than the Arabian gemt, 

Whose touch disclos’d the treasures of the earth. 


♦ Psahn cxxxvii. 2. f Ezra iii. 13. 

^ In one of the .\rabiaa commentators on the Koran, mention 
is made of ii precious stone which possessed, in a superior degree, 
the properties of all the rest, in colours, brillianry, and hard- 
ness ; of which the last was such that it could by no power 
whatever, be broken, or otherwise injured. The colours were 
iridescent, like those of the opal, but vastly more resplendent. 
When the possessor handled it, all the grosser parts of the 
earth immediately disappeared to him, and nothing was seen 
but an infinite assemblage of precious stoues, of every variety, 
in vast clusters, or otherwise more widely scattered through 
the interior of the globe, like the stars in the firmament ; the 
precious metals alone intervening, like different coloured 
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]u all things Belf-sulnlned^ hold on his way, 

Constant, with ef|ual eye for good, or ill. 

Then, say, my C — , it is some searching stroke, 

Sent thee from Him who knows the reins to try, 

Some ** sorrow unto death,** thy burning heart 
^ rapt in a whirlwind of tumultuous woe, 

Or et)mpasb‘d round with dark inisfortunc*H web, 

And ** all the daughters of music brought low**-— 

Take courage, still, and thus thy spirit try. 

Concentrate not thy thoughtr, but send them forth 
Into the mingling world, and note them down. 

In frequent view, contrasted, as they rise, 

Like the sweet Psalmist ; for, pent up within, 

Thy boiling breast no case shall ever find. 

Revolving endless. Oft, mid History's stores^ 

I'hriiugh ages past, of ever changiiig life, 

Trace thou the various fate of fellow men, 

Of some invincible to earthly shocks, 

Though hid to them the ** spoil*** at thy command, 

And gather strength, and courage from the vicw.« 

No violent extreme may long endure— 

The gentlest airs follow the hurricane, 

Alike in moral, as in natural things. 

Far as the wise have 8canii*d the universe ; 

And, what, if, in the keartf th’ ethereal flame 

clouds in a brilliant sunset. This ** stone of fire** also pos* 
sessed every imaginable talUmanic virtue, and was said to have 
been given to the prophet by the angel Gabriel. 

• Psalm cxiz. 162. 
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Of heoven itself, was ever marshaled thus, 

To break the " rock,” and burn the “ thorns” away I 
As, once, in Israel's wane, ” a still small voice” 

W'as heard in Oreb, with /?reeRr#or« dread* ^ 

When rn])t Klijab fled the fell queen’s rage. 

So, never, but by some dark pain forerun, 

All else, in semblance, were but fond conceit. 

The happiest they who hear it's whisper soft, 

Oft most in rajdurc when in deepest woe — 

Ask, if, on earth, such bilM^ven they ev'er knew. 

As when the whirlwind ia that voice was hush’d r 
As, 111 the sacred page, Jehovah’s lamp, 

In rays dividual of love divine, 

On one peculiar race refulgent shone ; 

So trace we, now, his ways through all the earth, 
Forever, and immutably, the same. 

Search Him in both, my C — , and thou wilt hnd 
Sharp sorrows ever to his best bclov’df. 

Scut them express— -to punish, or to try, 

And, rightly harbo'|ir*d, chief of heavenly gifts, 
Bless’d harbingers to purest earthly joys. 

Were such thy panoply of proof divine, 

Nought from without, be sure, could e’er have power 
To touch thy soul serene. Thy life ” a wind^,” 

To all, but youth, how swift a passing dream I 
The ” arrow’s path” that leaves no trace behind* 

* 1 Kings xia. 11, 12. 
t Hebrews xti. 5, 6, II. 

;t Job vU* 7.— and James iv. 14. 
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Imagination is the ncnt of life— 

Look back on what is run, of thy bri^ course, 

On all thy pagHiotu, pl^turw, joySf or griffin 
And guy— one thought, of alt thy mind recalls, 

Had object but in fancy's Aiful rove 1 
Pursuing thus, a heaven thou here, shalt And, 

And sense of peace unearthly, may be thine, 

No more the wretched sport of chance, or clxange* * * § . 
Withal, consider well how short the time 
That now remains for thee, and thy compeers, 

How many gone before thee-^and Aow/evf 
Attain the Psalmiat’a ^yf I Say, Afteeo years — 

The monarch's respite^— yet were left to tkee, > 

Ere thou couid’et reach it ; one-third passed in sleep, 
The rest in— nothing i And can'st thou, my C— , 

Set thy fond heart on this small jump of time, 

How, or wlmre, pass'd, or aught of good, or ill, 

It may bring forth ? O weakness past belief I 

How rather should we aehool our wandering tboughta 

Towards hkppier soenea, and long, with ontstreteh'dneckl, 

To puli aaide the dim, myfterious veil 

That hides, from earthly ken, the things beyond 

This land of dreami ; that intermediate state 

'Twixt Its, and |iehT^tt>>f<^he true Elysiau Acids, 

Though happier ^^here, in bright vision^ walk " 
The spirits of the blesit— would I were there I 

* Psalm call. 7, and cxix. 166. Prov. I. 68.— Isaiah xxvi. 5« 

f Psalm xe. 10. 

X 3 Kings XX. 6, 6. 

§ Eoclns. or Wisdom of the Son Of Sirach, xU« J, 3, 3, 4. 
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SERIOUS REFLECTIONS. 

B\ J. DUNBAR, BBCl. 


Oh Tbon 1 the grRclous source of every good. 
Who giv*8t to countless miUions daily food I 
Who, thron’d in majesty dtvlne, didst plan 
This beauteoUH earth, the heritage of man ; 

W'^ho didst create a trorld, where spirits bless 
The power which gives eternal happiness, 

And praise, in endless songs of love, the God, 
W'hose presence lights with joy their blest abode I 
Almighty and eternal Lord I from whom 
Alone all mercies and all blessings come, 

How guilty are we, if, in serving f Aes, 

W’e deem, we are not, in that service, free ? 

In what sad mental darkness are we drown**^ 

It in this sinful world onr hearts are bound ? 
Whence is it that we do not learn to see. 

That bappineta dwells not apart from f Ant, 

And that no peace onr gnUty souls can fill. 
Unless we bend to thine, onr stubborn will? 

Oh t dissipate the mists which eleNld onr sight, 
And when we err, Oh ! guide ns, Thon I aright ( 
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THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF SCULPTURE. 

JIY WALR BYR!>r, EStt. 

Nerv'd by !u»r* )iower, the ntdiuttry'!! an* 

To the rough marble e%ory impartH. 

LiNN. 

^VHEN we consider the astonishing progress, which has 
been niadei in our times, in the arts and sciences; and 
reflect how vastly tJie effects of the labours and researches 
of moderns have surpassed those of past ages, the inquisi- 
tive mind must often pause to account for the fact why, in 
some other pursuits, the moderns have not merely remain- 
ed stationary, but appear, on a comparison of their efforts 
with the monuments of genius and excellence left to 
them by their elder brethren, to have retrograded. The 
progressive improvement of the mind is an undisputed 
axiom : the truth of it appears contiaually ; we see Id the 
daily business of life, that the fruit of man’s labour is im« 
provemept. In the arts, how rapid have been the advances 
towards perfection I How important and useful the disco- 
veries which have been made for the service of mankiiu|Fj ^ 
How many the avenues which have been opened to gratify 
the taste and curiosity of mortals ! But when we consider 
how closely sculpture is allied to the arts, the deteriorated 
state of modern, as compared with ancient sculpture, at once 
strikes us as an anomaly. The consideration of the causes 
* Enthnsiasm, 
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to vkieh this declension may be ascribed will, therefore, 
form an interesting subjrrt for investigation. 

Ancient sriilptnre will admit of three divisions, viz. Elgyp- 
tian, Grecian, and Roman scnlptnre. It is not meant to 
take a review of each kind, or to give a pgrtioular account 
of the rise and progress of the art in these several countries. 
The object to be aimed at, is to trace the causes whicli 
produced such excellence in sculpture amongst the ancients ; 
and the three kinds mentioned above may be adverted to 
with the view of enforcing an objection, or of illustriiting a 
position. 

Very little can be said of Egyptian sculpture. The history 
of Egypt is now a fiction, so that it can hardly be depended 
on as an authentic source for forming an opinion as to the 
reason which led its inhabitants to cultivate the art of 
sculpture ; except, indeed, it be that idolatrous mode of 
worship to which the inhabitants of that country were prone. 
Before, however, proceeding to such a consideration of the 
subject, it will be more in order to notice some of the 
causes to which the excellence of Grecian sculpture has 
been ascribed. 

It has been stated of Gredan sculpture, that one cause 
of its excellence may be found in the influences of climate. 
If this be the case, it may be asked bow it happened that 
the art did not flourish, or was not even encouraged, in 
every state of Greece alike. Did the climate vary to so 
Jreat a degree in the several states of Greece, as to have 
produced so different an effect, as it relates to seniptnre, in 
Athens, where it ffourmhed, and in Sparta, where it was 
neglected ? To whatever cause this difference of feding may 
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be aficribedf one thing is evident, that climate was not influ'* 
entiol in furthering the art to such a perfection in Greece. 
Besides which, how are we to account for the circumstance 
of the art having flourished in countries, the climates of 
which were essentinlly different from that whicH prevailed 
in Greece ? For instance, Egypt certainly had not a cli> 
mate like that of Greece ; it was essentially different ; yet 
sculpture attained to great perfection in Egypt. Its pyra- 
mids, catacombs, and obelisks arc existing memorials of 
what the Egyptians have accomplished in their days of 
gUiry and renown. Speaking also philosophically, it may 
well be doubted, whether climate can ever have any such 
effect, as it is described to have had on the mind of the 
Greek, in reference to his cultivation of the art. It must be 
admitted, that the productions of the Grecian sculptors, as 
they arc katiwn to us, must have required considerable eavr- 
lions ; and such exertions would uot have been made without 
the existence of a powerful motive. Can the inlluooces of cli- 
mate suggest to us such a motive, or give us even an indistinct 
idea of themotive, that led the Greeks to chisel out fromi)locks 
of marble resemblances of the human body so exquisitely 
and beautifully formed, and to shadow out mortality so 
]»erfectly as to be dciicient in nothing but animation ? Cli*^ 
mate may, indeed, have an effect on the physical coostitudoi^' 
In the frozen regions of the north, we find the inhafai* 
tanta hardy, and accustomed to severe bodily exercise, 
forming a perfect contrast to those living in the torrid re- 
gions of the east, who are remarkable for inactivity and want 
of bodily sti engtb. The occidental sons of earth may bo 
presumed to be fitter for enduring the fatigues of a cam- 
o 2 
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pai«n or for adveofuring on the perils of the nccnn, than 
their oriental brethren. Such are the \ihible effects of 
elimatc, and tliere can be no conjecture or doubt on this 
point *, hut it cannot be so easily admitted, that cliinato can 
have such an effect on the iMind, as to bar the ntfaiDinent 
of excelleiice in the tine or mechanical arts. If its iiiflueiice 
Iri such us has been supposed, wc must admit that genius is 
but a word, or, wluit is worse, that it is local. The conclu- 
sion in the one case is, that genius is non-existent ; in the 
other, that it is riotliitig more than the o|K;ratu)ii of a certain 
kind of cliiuiifc on the mind, by the instrumentality of 
which cxceUeiicc in a particular art is attained. ICxpericnce. 
however, will not justify such an asKiunption ; and, guided 
by the wisdom which experience affords, we shall come to 
a very different conclusion. 

The facility with which the naked figure was studied, is 
supposed to have becu another cause inducing excellence in 
the art ; a cause than uhicU nothing could he more feeble 
in its effect in producing so great a result. Was it only at 
Sicyun that the bare human form could be brought publicly 
bcfoi'C the vision ? If not, then what is there to account for 
the little encouragement afforded lothe art in Crete ? Observe 
the Asiatic nations; in what loose vestments they are ap- 
liRrellcd ; wbaf facilities to the eye of the sculptor are afford- 
•wd by a constant view of the person of the Asiatic. Their 
children, up to a pretty advanced age, go perfectly naked ; 
and if the superior excellence of ancient sculpture is to be 
attributed to the study of the naked figure, the modcrus ap- 
pear in this respect, at least, to possess equal advantages ; 
sad yet, even if the dbisel of a Canova were to be employed 
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iu forming the statue of a child from the muilt;! of a naked 
Indian hoy, it may reaKooahly create a doubt, how far he 
could he expected to rival the w'ork of a Pruxitiles on the 
same, aeate. The aaiue reaHoniug may, with very little, if 
any, quaIiti<*attori, he applied to anitnal figures. The temples 
of the. Egyptians were frequently crowded with images of 
cows, asses, jke. w'iiieh evhihitrd equally finished specimens 
of aeulpture among that singular nation, and it may he ques- 
tioned whether modern sculpture can produce bpecimens of 
like excellence. The common observer will, no doubt, from 
hia own experience in tliib country, he enabled to say, that 
the beautiful form and correct symmetry, in the features 
and body of the Hindu, aie remarkable. No gorgcQus 
drapery of vestment ftdda their limbs from the observer’s 
eye; and yel Ikmc, where this etistiiine has prevaiUd for 
centunfs, the art of .sculpture has never attained to emi- 
nence. These considerations would appear to debar the sup- 
position that Gucian sottlptnre could have reached that 
eminence to which it did arrive, becauhe of the facility with 
which the humaa figure was studied. 

Neither can political lilierty, as it has been urged, have 
been in any way instrumental in furthering the art to per- 
fection. It is true, that a greater share of liberty exisU^ in 
Greece where the art was most ciilrivatcd, than in anyofiler 
country at chat period; but Kgypt was never bJeSMcd wkh 
« popular form of government ; on the contrary, the iron 
band of despotism ever ruled its destinies. Yet sculpture 
was carried to a great height of perfection. The appliatmes 
of the art of sculpture to any great extent^ although not 
inducing a prostration of the mind, would stiU appear to 
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be more compatible with a despotic than a free govei d- 
mcnt. 

Let the productions of the artist he ever so maitnidcent, 
ever BO multiplied, --*>no danger thence resultB to the power 
of the despot. ()d the eontrary^ it has been the object of 
all despotiRins to encourage the erection of public edifices, 
with their attendant embleniatieal dexiees — to promote vain 
pageantry : these are the odveutiLioim aids by whieh despot- 
ism secretly and silently keeps up its power ; these are the 
means by which it retains an aseendaney oxer the minds ol 
men ; these are thethingM by whieh it reconciles men to the 
fetters whieh it has forged for them. In this way the loath- 
some reptile is covered with flowers ; and in this way tlu 
power of the despot Is increased. The ambition and \anicy 
of man are likewise gratified by such adornments : a state, 
ly building, or n costly edifice is of far greater v-alue than 
the happiness of the subject ; and their splendour and nuni- 
lier arc looked upon as adding to the grandeur of the des- 
pot’s rule. The state of society in a despotic country, fur- 
ilier, is Atted for such things. The mind in under a worse 
than Egyptian bondage ; it has no jiroper tone, no elasticity \ 
It grovels in the dust j it can have no idea of public objects 
or public rights ; it is in the At mood to be taken up with 
geSrgaws and vanities, to aid and abet the ruler in all those 
great and inagniAecnt i^but in reality, unstable) views which 
govern his actions. 

A free state, that is to say, one that has t popular form 
of government, has a tendency to keep up more rigid notions, 
severer manners, and sturdier habits, than a despotic go* 
vernment. The reasou is obvious^ Opinion, with ita 
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thousand tongues* is at work ; and centures or praises, 
condemns or approves, as it thinks proper. The result# 
from such u stute of tilings, is that which has been just de- 
scribed. Tliat sort of notions, and wnnuers, and habits, 
wiiich are supjioscd to c\isr in a free state, does^uot appear 
calculated to crn‘onra»rt=* the arts ; however well they may fit. 
a ciiixt’n for the duties of the htatc, they do not lend to ac- 
tions of extravaa.Uit splendour, of auperfiiious ornament. 
A country enjoying freedom has in full circulation an in- 
dependent tone of manners and of oonducl, which is led to 
undervalue the oniainental for the useful. In a tree stale 
the ottixen has eniaih d upon him the perforinance of many 
civil duties, which engage iiiucli of his time and attention. 
Kvery man is in oru w’ay or another hroughl within the 
vortex of pahlic husmcs.s, or is made to feel an interest in 
public atTairs. The construetiw principles of such a society 
are not peculiarly fitted to afford i-ocouragement tothearts^ 
but in particular to sculpture ; inasmuch at the statuary, 
whose employment iti most severe, must obtain marked en- 
couragement to induce him to persevere in his line of husi- 
ness. In a state, where the people are so coustitutcfl as to 
bestow the greatest part of their time and attention to pub- 
lic business — to enacting laws — to serutinizing, and com- 
raenting on the acts of public servants, it is obvious, that the 
Btntnary or sculptor can have but a secondary sliare of notice. 
Such notice cannot be considered to be any thing like en- 
couragement ; and how greatly soever sculpture may be 
cultivated, that cultivation can be of little avail in carrying 
it to a high pitch of excellence, like the plant located in an 
ungeoial soil, the growth of which cannot be asiiited by 
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fver .torn veil ru|.tiire. It not, hnwever, meant to be in- 
ferrvfl, tVat u eountry liberty, ib, from that \ery 

oircUmatunce aKo^ctloT mrnjuble of lUtn^ to any emi- 
.lienee iu ibe uita ; tlo to be ehtabli.'shcil ib muic- 

1y (hib, that buch a eouoti^ is not peculiiuly uilapteO fur 
the furlheraDoe of the aith to perfection-- not more, per- 
liupn less hO. than a dcMpotic rountry. 

The reeompenai'S iihieh aie suid to have Jittcnded the «uc- 
eesHful exrrtiontinf artists in former tinier, are dwelt upon 
ill proof, that thin rircuinMtance greatlv eueoumj^efi the 
efforts of geniub in this way. No doubt tlu^ public honouis 
that were paid to the herueb ofuntoputy, mi^hl form a eii- 
euiiibtuiiee that would he ealeuUted to afford eneoniagement 
to tie aitibt; and no doubt it would give to the art of 
beulplu«'e tht stamp and impress of public eovnienance. 
Hut to suppOAe, that thia cniise could be instrumental in 
jiroduenig Hueh wonderful effects, appears altogether con- 
tradictory to thtt recoiled notions of things. Every coin- 
uiodity for which there is a great deiuaiid, must be a source 
of profit to the trafficKers in it ; and, in the same way, when 
any of the arts obtain the popular favour, it must thrive by 
reason of the greater employment which it ufforda to the 
artist, and hy the impulse w^hich it gives to his exertions. 
But unfortunately, sculpture could not have been so sale- 
able a commodity. The works of the sculptor are adapted 
and have chiefly been designed, for a temple, or a public 
edifice, or to answer some public purpose. Tlicy are not 
calculated to be of any use for the common purposes of 
life ; and consequently cannot be expected to obtain popu- 
lar eucouragenient, in the extensive sense of the word. 
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Wifh regard trt encouragement from pttMic 
by wliich wc are to underatand the dtatiactioiift ahoiialred 
upon Hie ftureesiafQ^ Hrulptor, it is to be oiiitrved, tUat*fi(iA 
argument involves in it a great fallacy, and' is oppojjird tag 
general experience. The presugaption once, -allowed. It 
thence t'ollo\v!i, that it needs public liistinclious an 1 ftatter- 
iiig eneoiiragemout. to produce not only good artists, "but 
pre-eminence in every branch of science or literature. Have 
indeed the fa\ourod sous of earth been most remarkable 
for adding to the common stock of knowledge and of virtue ^ 
Facts speak the reverse ; and it may he observed in the 
history of uU ago, that matikiiul, under prosperous cir> 
eumstauees, do not give indications of ialeiit or of exertion. 
It is not that the rich man cannot i>c trilentcd ; this often 
IS the case; but the pobHessiun of tiilcntH docs nut imply 
the use of them. Such a one can, without labour, obtain 
all that his wislich and ilestres can prompt him to seek af- 
ter ; no exertion of body or of mind is needed to bring such 
gratifications within bis reach ; necessity does not press 
upon him, so as to influence him to b^itig those talents of 
which he is the possessor into u.se. The soil is rich : but 
being unattended lo, aud uncultivated, we must not expect 
fertility but barrenness. 

Th« man who basks iu the sunshine of popular favour, 
or under the smiles of the great, runs an equal risk of 
bringing his talents to no good account. The heart of man 
is deceitful above measure ; a fantasy be persuades himself 
to believe a reality ; delusively be persuades himself that 
the sunshine under which he sits will have no end; and, 
under this delusion, he makes no provision for the itwil day. 
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The smiles and approbstfion to which lie has been accustom^ 
ed, he thinhs will always cheer his labours. When they 
cease, (and wluit in this sublunary state will not cease ?) he 
recfives a check, like the voire of the songster, whose vocal 
powers cannot hr exerted without a musical acconipaniment ; 
his energies are dcudrnrd when clouds appear on tho ho- 
lizon, or frowns on the countenances of patrons. Me has 
hitherto enjoyed life in ease and repose, uiul he is. hence, 
unfitted to obtain a livelihood by habits of industry and 
application. Having been acewstomed to the voice of prabe 
nod approbation, he feels, with the keenest sensibility, the 
altered sounds of cold civility or indifference. It may 
hence be clearly seen, that men, phiecd under such circum- 
stances, arc wholly unfitted to c\ereise their talents for any 
useful purpose. It is neither ease nor repose, it ia neither 
Haltering encouragement nor courtly applause tliat will lead 
the mind to exertion. On the contrary it may be observed 
from the experience which the past affords, Hint abject want, 
silualid poverty, extreme distress are circumstances which 
have been most instrumental in bringing forth, to proper 
action, the energies of the human mind, of lighting up dor- 
mant genius into a flame, and of quickening the seed, sown 
by Providence in the human waste, into a plant auaweriug 
the purpose of usefulness or ornament. It is not a prin* 
ciple of human nature to make any great exertions, when 
these exertions are not needed, with the view of obtaining 
a livelihood, or of securing means for adding to the com- 
forts -of life, or of acquiring wealth. If these motives 
(generally s|>eaking) for exertion do not exist, no exertion 
for the advancement of any object of literary or scientific 
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resnnrcb will be made. Hence, it may safely be concluded 
that sculpture did not arrire to that state of perfection to 
which ii wns br(»uj^ht by the ancients, by reason of the re- 
compenses which were made to sculptors. 

If, then, neither the influence of climate, nor of political 
liberty : nor the facility with which the naked ti|e;urc was 
studied ; uor the recompenses with wliiidi the artists were 
distinguisheil, arc causes sutKciciit to ac**oant for the asto- 
niHhing excellence which sculpture uttaiuc^ : — what, it may 
be asked, are the causes which have tended to produce 
such ctfectB ? 

Erroneous belief. Icadins: to a false worship of the Crea- 
tor, is assuredly the most cogent reason that can be assign- 
ed foi the high excellence to which sculpture attained tn 
former days. The mind of man, unassisted by revelation, 
has been led into strong delusions, ns it respects the service 
of that God, who should be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. These delusions have been mimifested in various 
ways, and one of these has been the raising in stone visible 
symbols of the Invisible. Unsatisfied with the indistinct no- 
tions formed by them of the First Cause, they have raised 
up their altars, like the men of Athens, in honour of tlio 
Unknown God. They have put forth the utmost power of 
their genius and understanding to^-pay proper honour to 
the object of their adoration. That Being, of whose 
nature they can form no conception, they have endeavour- 
ed to bring before their view by visible forms ; and thus 
they have wished to remove the veil of mystery with 
which God it pleased to clothe himself. That knowledge 
which we, as Christians, possess of the attributes and eba-* 
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raiifer of the Alrnisrlify, thronijh d!\ine rerHation, they 
hnped to ohtiiin by human leason — by tbu work of their 
own hands, 1< wat> to he cvpectedy that, under tlie influ- 
ence of sueh religious feelings, every effort of art and of 
ingenuity .should be made, to render their temples apd 
figures worthy of the dtvinUtes, of whom they were intend- 
ed to he typieal or representative. It is also reasonable to 
suppose, that the sculptor who had to make a model of a 
human being, would not b<‘ under the forcible and excited 
feelinffR of him who worked for the purpose of |»rodiieiiig 
the form of a divinity. There would be a dcgieeof enthusi- 
a.sin, in the latter case, connected with his hihours, which 
would induce u devotion of himself to his work ; and which 
would lend to the greatest exertion to make his work worthy 
of the object which it was intended to represent. There is 
a higher idea attached to a divinity than to a mere 
human Wing; and such a flscliug would tend to produce a 
stronger manifestatton of the genius and tuleuta of the 
workman in the one case than in the other. Nor can it 
be at all wundorod at, that sculpture did attain to such 
eminence, when it is considered, that there is no obstacle 
that can be insurmountable, no privation too great, no dan- 
ger too imminent, before the eye of the religious entha&iast. 
Such things arc in him but beacons of the shoals and quick- 
sands that beset him in the way ; but they lead to corre- 
sponding exertions to reach the haven where he would 
be. The name of Peter the Hermit will suggest a train of 
ideas bringing before us in full view the gigantic work which 
was undertaken by him, with no other guide, no other aid 
than religious entlinaiaam ; an enthusiasm which like a spark 
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of firf amid straw, set up a like flume in the hearts of 
tliouaands and tens of thousands ; which, by coinmunicatinj^ 
one coinrrion sentiment, one universal feeling, hushed the 
cjmirreLs of eontending nations, disarmed them ot their jea- 
lousies and strites, and thus led them to the.plniiis of 
l\iles-tiiie. These were tiic mighty effects produced by a cause 
which one wrotild think too impotent for such a purpose; 
yet they were the work of one man. ilut for that feeling 
of religious enthusiasm with which he was imbued, the 
name of I'etrr the Heimit, m nil human ptobabiiity, would 
have perished with Lis existence I 

It may thence be easily inferretl, that religion was u cause 
potent enotigh in carrying sculpture to sut'h u height of 
excellence ns it did rra^'h. There is hardly a ttMtion, how 
rude soever, which has not some kind of balief nr other as 
to a pr.^siding agent over the affairs of nature and of men ; 
and which does not give some demonstration of its belief in 
the inode of its worship. An uncivilised race of people, 
uuder the tutelage of nature, and sitting in moral darkness, 
with no other than that dim light which nature affords, will 
assuredly fall into idolatry. It will proceed at first Vo con- 
struct mis-shapen forms of wood, or stone, in representa- 
tion of the deity ; and as it becomes more humanised or 
refined, as it makes progress in the arts and civilitics of life, 
these symbols are constructed with greater care and nicety. 
In this way, we may reasonably conclude that the art of 
sculpture was cultivated, and perfected to that degree of 
excellence which the monumeuis of ancient art so forcibly 
indicator 
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Sculpture nnu5t Lave been nearly coeval with the erca^ 
tiou of man. It 18 from no record that this opinion in 
drawn, hut it in a supposition founded on that proneness of 
mankind, in its tirst stiigesof existence, to resort to idolatry. 
The Sciipture.s have recorded, in one of its tnrlicst pages, 
that Ruclii'l, on leaving the house of her father Laban to 
accompany Jacob, her husband, to the land of Lis fathi’rs, 
had stolen away the gods <»f her father's honsc ; and so high- 
ly prijsed were they by Laban, that he pursued Jacob with 
the view of rcco\ering the stolen articles. Here is a proof 
thui. idolatry existed at a very early period of the world ; 
aud if we refer to the relics of antiquity, and to the records 
of protanu history, strong proofs wrill be seen of the exist- 
ence of idolatry. To give one instance. Herodotus, speak- 
ing of the Herovles of ancient Tyrian art, says, “ 1 sailed 
to Tyre in Phoenicia, because 1 heard there was a temple 
dedicated to Hercules. That temple I saw, enriched with 
many magniticeiit donations, and among others with two 
pillars, one of liuc gold, the other of u siiiaragdiis, which 
shines by night in a surprising manner." 

Egypt is the country in which sculpture was first carried 
to a high pitch of iniprovcineut. The reason of this appears 
to be, the great attention which religion and religions cere- 
monies claimed from the people. Nothing so much engaged 
their time and attention as religion ; every thing else was 
made subservient to it. Their religion was based on gross 
idolatry. There was hardly an animal existing in Egypt 
that was not deified ; hardly a plant that had not divine 
honours paid to it. Juvenal has justly ridic^ed the objecta 
of their superstition. 
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Qui.} nencit, Volusi Bithyolce, quiiliii demensf 
portcDta colat ? Crocodilon aUoral 
Parti haT : ilia piivet siaturam serpeutibus Ibin, 
stirri iiitct nurcn eercojiitiieri. 

Dimidio nmjeica* rc$oaaut ubi Myiuuoue rh^rdic^ 
Atque vetuH Ibcbe mittiiii jarrt obruta portia, 
lllir ca^rukoti, bic pUmu duiaiui$i, illic 
Oppidu tota caaeui MfPrraatur, aruio Diup’^ni* 
Purrum et cepr nfla'< \iii1arr, ar Iranpric inor«!U. 

O saactas gtiutcH, qnihub hicc iiascuutur iu. horti* 
Nuzniaa t 

Who knowti not that there** iiothincr vile or odd, 
Wlikh braiuMick Ecypt turns not to a god ? 

Some of her foojh the crocodile adore, 

The ibis cranimM with snakes, as many ii^^e ; 

A long tail'd ape the suppliants adiililW. 

Where a half Mciumoii tuucH hia magic lyre ; 

WTierc I'hebcs, once for her hundred gates renown'd, 
An awful heap of ruius strews the ground, 

Whole tow'nv iu one place river fish revere, 

To sea fish ^onic as piously adhere ; * 

Tn some a dog's high deity is seen, 

But none miud Dian, though of dogs the queen. 

Nay, vegetables here take rank diviue ; 

Oil leeks nod onions ’ti» profane to dine : 

O lioly nation 1 where the gardens bear 
A crop of gods through all the Uveloog year. 


Look at Egypt nour; and though its former effulgence 
has departed; though the meridian splendour, which 
crowned it formerly, does not now exiat ; though U#fun 
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of its glory has long set ; yet in its ruins, let ns view the 
monuments of art and wonder which are extant in that 
country ; and, on reflection, we shall be convinced, that 
these were raised for no other than sacred purposes, and to 
answer ns temples of religion. The same may l>e said of 
all Asiatic nations ; and although few of their monuments 
of art are now extant, yet the few that <ire, impi:es8 us 
with the con\iction, that the art and genius of the sculptor 
were chiefly exercised on subjects sacred to religion. 

The art of sculpture, it lias been said, was introduced 
into Greece from Egypt. No doubt this is true. The form 
and shape of Grecian sculpture, in its inci[)ient state, par- 
took much of Egyptian art ; and hence it has been cQnclud- 
od, that the art was derived from Egypt. The object of in- 
quiry, hovvev^^^a, to what cause we arc to ascribe the high 
slate of GreeW sculpture ; and to that we must revert, 
Tlie cause, in this case also, is to be traced to the religion 
which prevailed in Greece. The highest regard was paid to 
it ; the influence, it exercised oxer the Gretk was most 
enthralling ; the effect which it produced on the mind of 
the Greek was most captivating. The simple fact, that a 
nation fro learned, and .so naturally acute as the Greek, 
should have been given to superstitions so gross and debas- 
ing, as are stated to have existed in Greece, is corroboratix'e 
of the assertion, that religion had a most potent influence, 
a spell-like charm over the Grecian mind. The religion of 
the Greeks was DiOt merely supposed to affect human actions 
through secondary causes ; it was alsothd primary principle to 
wl^flih they referred for the course and direction of their af- 
fairs. Ere putting their hands to any momentous affairs, or on 
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the eve of battle, their oracles were eoneulted with the view 
of ascertaining the probability of success or defeat ; or the 
divinities were propitiated in favour of an undertaking by 
sacrifice and offerings. Keligion was the teiture of their 
moral constitution $ it was interwoven with the whole of 
their habits and feelings. Considering the temperament 
of their natural eoustitution, which was most lively, active, 
and excitable, it may easily be imagined, that thei>’ religion 
was strongly allied with enthusiasm ; aud that thia enthu- 
siastic feeling was carried into all their occupations and 
undertakings. The sujiposition, therefore, that this feeling 
was in full force, when they designed a structure, or a 
statue, Ih honour of the divinities, is very natural ; and 
the conclusion from the above consideration is irresistible, 
that improvement in sculpture must have been both rapid 
and e.\tcnsive. 

Of Roman sculpture it cannot he said, that religion was 
iustrumeutal in producing excelleucc in it. In .bnc sense, 
the term excellence is inapplicable to Roman sculpture ; that 

jt- 

is, when we speak of it with reference to sculpture, as it 
existed before the Roman period^ for it never excelled, hut 
on the contrary fell short of past efforts. But speaking of 
the excellence which its later attempts may reasonably be 
supposed to have produced over its first efforts, it may well 
be doubted', whether any credit is to he ascribed to Roman 
genius or art fur auy such result. The fact is, sculpture in 
Rome was not iidligenous i it was purely an exotic, trans- 
planted from Greece. It ie true, that even Greece was in- 
debted to another country for her first knowledge of scitlp- 
ture ; bnt the genius and capacity of the Greek did, in 
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i;ourBe of ^ine» make the art his own ; —did so far improve 
on the tirst idea communicated from Egypt, as in time to 
leave E|;yptian art far behind, in point of excellence. In 
fine, in Grecian sculpture there was originality of concep- 
tion ; — conception not borrowed from any model, but form- 
ed out of tbc elements of its own native genius. Not so 
was it with Roman sculjiture. The artists of Rome were 
Greeks ; the models which the Romans imitated were the 
Grecian temples, and buildings, and statues. Sculpture 
(and this may be said of almost every thing Roman) waa 
adopted from n principle of imitation and rivalry. The 
Greeks were famed for the perfection to which the art at- 
tained under them t Of the Romans it had been declared : 

His ego non metus rerum, iicc tempora pono ; 

Imperium sine fine dedi 

why, therefore, should the lords of the earth, why should 
they be ignorant of the art of sculpture ? Why should not 
imperial Rome have temples and huiUlings, as magnificent 
and costly as those which graced and ornamented the principal 
cities of Greece I The first library in Rome was established 
with the books that weM brought away from Macedonia, 
after that country had been conquered by the Roman arms ; 
and there was no branch of art or science that was project- 
ed, or perfected by the Romans, except the art of war. The 
religion of the Romans was founded on the Grecian mytho- 
logy ; but the people were neither so devout, nor so strict in 
the performanee of their religions duties as tlie Greeks. Un- 
der these circumstances, it could nbt with any probability 
be expected that Roman art should shadow forth the unap- 
proachable beauty of Grecian sculpture, much less suipasa 
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ilB hitherto unsurpassable excellenre. In the Roman dayn 
there was no harvest ground for such a purpose ; that had 
been occupied by other reapers ; and the Greek had made 
so plentiful a gaiheriug as to have rendered unnedehsory the 
labours of other labourers in this field. These consider- 
ations combined) will) no doubt, hatisfactorily account for 
the art not haring made much progress under the Ro- 
mans. 

Sculpture was in its decadency at this period ; and when 
imperial Rome wat overwhelmed with destrurtiou by the 
hordes of the iioilh, sculpture was buried in its ruins, 
ne\cr again to use clothed with its former beauty and 
cxeellenee ! Christianity soon after appeared in the world, 
nud made its {irogress without any adventitious aid. Its 
primitive simplicity was opposed to all alliances witli orna- 
ment or splendour. It icquiicd the worship of the heart, 
not the vain appearances ol form. A holy aspiration was 
of more value than prostrations and offerings ; and, above 
all, it recognised no semblance or likeness of the Crptor. 
Sculpture, under such circumstances, must hav^ been neg- 
lected ; and consequently, must hiive declined. Thus was it 
oil Ibe wane, till the art levived in Ital), by the influence 
of the Roman Catholic religion, ironi the lethargy into 
which it had fallen, and we shall find that from this tame 
the art obtained some encouragement m Roman Catholic 
countries. The influence of religion has no doubt produced 
this effect. In the early ages, the church of Rome felt the 
advantages to be derived from the erection of splendid 
bnildings, sacred to religion, with appropriate sculptural 
adornments. More than any other religion, it has been 
p 2 
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accustomed to appeal to the senses and feelings of its fol- 
lowers. MngnificeDt cathedrals, which were adorned with 
emblematic sculptural devices, cloisters of costly structure, 
together with other descriptions of buildings dedicated to 
the service of religion, were just the instruments for ensur- 
ing success to their efforts ; and we accordingly find that, 
in every Roman Catholic country, but particularly in Italy, 
there are extant many remains of sacred edifices, in which 
abundant evidences are given of sculptural art of the 
most costly and superb kind. The production of such 
works must have excited the greatest energies, and brought 
into action the most latent talents. As illustrative of 
the argument, it may be observed, that in Italy, where this 
mode of Christian worship has most generally prevailed, 
both painting and music have been carried to the highest 
state of perfection. Now it must be admitted, that the sub- 
jects which first employed the pencil of the artist were scrip- 
tural, or religious, being drawn either from the history of 
Christianity, or from the legends of the saints, or the suffer- 
ings of maftyrs. The earliest artists of whom we have any 
knowledge, existed between the years 1115 and 1140, and 
in connection with this period, the names of Guido, Ven- 
tura, and Orson, have been banded down to us as painters, 
who were employed in several churches at Bologna. It has 
also been recorded that, in the year 1240, Cimabue painted 
a picture of the Virgin, for the church at Florence. There 
can be little doubt, that these practices prevailed in other 
places. 

Sacred music also led the way to that perfection, to 
which the art has been carried in Italy. Music was cuid- 
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mted with great assiduity by the religious orders in Italy ; 
and Guido, a monk of the order of St. Benedict, who 
flourished in the Uth century, distinguished hiinself by 
forming a new method of teaching boys to sing, and laying 
the foundation of the present system of music. Devotional 
feeling is doubtless greatly raised by musical strains ; and 
an auxiliary so powerful as music was made available for 
riveting the affections of the people to the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. No doubt it had that effect ; and with that 
effect also resulted the perfection to which music attained. 

The conclusion, therefore, to be drawn, is, that religious 
feelings, especially under the influence of superstition or 
error, have a tendency to produce most astonishing results, 
whether in reference to sculpture, or painting, or music. 
The motive for exertion here is as strong as can find a place 
in the natural heart of man, the proper and due honour 
to be rendered unto God ; a motive which, under other 
circumstances of much higher consideration, has supplied, 
to weak human nature strength to endure with joy the fiery 
flames of persecution ; and which has converted persecution 
strong as death into afflictions hut of a moment. 

If, then, it be admitted, that a faUe religion was the ac- 
tive principle in imparting to ancient sculpture the power 
of improvement, it may safely be concluded, that the art is 
not likely hereafter to attain to its former pre-eminence. 
Superstition and error have been the propelling motives, 
which have influenced mgAlMUd in making the esertioua 
that have led to excellence in aenlpture. A.b the sunflower 
will only show forth its beanties to the weloome and re- 
aplcndeat rays of the Ban ; so will sculpture only flourish by 
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tlie iDterveation of superstition and error ; and in propor- 
tion as these evil principles decay, so will sculpture wane. 
There is now in active operation an antagonist principle 
to both these heresies; levelling their hellish witchciies 
and abominations to the dust, and controlling or enervat- 
ing, by its wholesonu) agency, the baneful influence which 
these twill sisters of evil have exercised. Tliat antagonist 
principle is knowledge, which is now in its progress to the 
remotest parts of the earth, and is anxiously busied in its 
vocation in teaching man, that his lot has not been cast by 
a wise Providence that it should be misprized ; that liis 
time has not been given to him that it should be wasted in 
vain and unmeaning ceremonies, in idolatrous and super** 
stitiuus observances ; and that the intellect, with which 
he has been endued, is not to be abused and debased by 
actions revolting alike to reason and to humanity. Know- 
ledge will lead man to a proper conception of the duties 
that are expected of him ; it will teach him, that, to be 
useful is to be wise, to be idle is o reproach ; that ignorance 
is worse than folly — that it is a curse ; that wisdom is true 
riches. Knowledge will unfold the sealed pages of litera- 
ture, science, and the arts; by meuns of which, instruction, 
such as will dissipate the strongest errors, will be afforded, 
and delight, such as will make man love information for its 
own sake, will be communicated. The broad shadows of 
ignorance, which have hitherto beset tlie paths of mankind, 
will be followed by the bright rays of intellectual wisdom* 
In a word, knowledge wi& teach man to distinguish good 
from evil. It will naturally have a tendency to produce, in 
the heart of man, the desire of ^nehting his condition ; 
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and this desire will as assuredly lead to exertions which in 
the end will elevate him in the moral scale. Thus will the 
votary of superstition and error become the disciple of 
wisdom. 

But a higher and holier principle is at work. Christianity, 
diffusive in its nature, is traversing the farthest corners of 
the world, in the work of man’s melioration. The Christian 
missionary, like a herald of mercy, is on his visit to every 
region and every clime, ilisseminating far and wide the pure 
and divine religion of his Master. Can we doubt the con- 
sequences that w'ill follow ? On the contrary, does not past 
experience encourage us to hope ** tliai the false systems and 
false divinities of former ages shall be Consigned, by the 
disclosure of a holier and sublimcr creed, to the custody of 
oblivion, of neglect, and scorn ; to the moles of their con. 
sccrated grottos and the bats of their dark .jemd deserted tem- 
ples.” Religion, li)|p a light amid darkness, cheers the pil- 
grim on his weary way ; and promises, for the troubles he 
has here endured, rest hereafter, and for the wilderness of 
this world, a paradise in heoven. 
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The Persians sweep onward in battle array, 

Bedecked with the sp^ls they have won on their way r 
Gems and gold of Sardis, and Araby fair. 

On their bright brass corslets and helmets they bear. 

And the eagle of conquest, with outspread wings. 

On the banner of purple, its radiance flings : 

It has gleamed in the east, and gleamed in the west. 

And gleamed o*er the fallen,^ the bravest and best. 

And now it leads forth to Assyrians clime, 

A war-brooded host in the pride of their prime ; 

There's wrath in their eyes, and refuge in their hearts,. 
And death on the wings of their glittering darts. 

And Khosrn, the hero, is there in his pride : 

His hands, with the blood of the bravest, are dyed ^ 

Yet his banner of battle still floats in the sky, 

And conquest and ruin beam fierce in his eye. 

In Babylon, there's festal mirth ; 

And they have wrung from sea and earth,. 

The rich, the beautiful and rare, — 

To swell the orient giand«mr,tl^pas* 

In Babylon, — that city vast, 

(Bright glory of the peerless past t 
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Sad record ')f an age sublime, 

Deep in the far blue depths of time I) 

Are crowded halls and lighted bowers, 

And rapture on the winged hours ; 

There’s music with its seraph swell,— 

The Lydian flute and antique shell ; 

And women’s voices, loud in song. 

Stirring the much impassioned throng: 

And Hacchic shouts, and revel loud, 

Are rife among the joyous crowd ; 

They're drunk with the untold delight 
Of that ill-fated festal night* 

Lo ! Belshazzar, the pompous king, 

Is enthroned in his banquet hall, 

While countless lamps of Naphtha fling . 
Their radiance o*e|y^e marble wall. 

The pillars of por^yry gleam 
With the fairy lustre of a dream. 

And the Chaldee sits on his throne, 

Like a bright star beaming alone. 

The riches of earth are around— 

The wonders the young world has found— 
Araby’s spice and India's gold — 

And the big, bright, diamonds of old, 

And the pure pearls, brought from afar, 
Out of the depths of the sea Manaar, — 

And the Jewels and silks of Inde and Cbeen 
Baubles fit for an orient queen. 

The Circassian beauty Is there, 

With her dark eye and golden hair ; 
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And the Persiun maiden, whose glance 
Has the witchery deep to entrance. 

As she glides through the wanton dunce, 

And warbles her sorrowfnl air. 

And the queens, in their regal dress, 

In tlic warmth of their loveliness, 

Are there with their beautiful eyes, 

Half shaming their owm starry skies. 

(And south to say, the Chaldee turned 
To other stars than those that burned 
In the cerulean sphere abo\e; — 

Leaving heaven, — for earthly love.) 

The satraps too, the wise and great. 

Arc there in their splendour and state ; 

But the wine goes font to the heart ; 

And well the Georgian plays her part, 

And the lute and the plaintive so^ 

Melt the hearts of the careless throng. 

Behold ! at the call of the king, 

The slaves of the revellers bring 
Jehovah's golden cups divine. 

Filled to the brim with heathen wine : 

Lo 1 the monarch, with glistening eye, 
Hath lifted the goblet ou high, 

Bidding a health be drunk to Baal.-— 

They drink ; — but the monarch tarns pale, 
And the cups are dashtid to the earth. 

And there's fear in the place of mirth, 

And the music has hushed its tone, 

And song into silence is grown 
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For, on that wall of spotless white, 

A spectral hand la seen to write 

Strange, glowing, worda, whose daz/ling glare 

In darknebs throv^s the Naphthi there. 

Now the citai'WibO ateis aie come, 

But the oldest and best are dumb, — 

A sla>e ha** rt id tho'»c woids ot feir, 

But, — to a leckkss monauVs eai. 

“ Ho 1 on witli the mirth and feast,— 

What fear we of kings fiom the cast 
Oieat Bah} ion’s lampaits will show 
Wc laugh at the woik ot the foe. 

Let the wine still ciicle aiound, 

And music and pleasuie abound 
The cymbals dash, and the loud strdln 
Of the trumpet la heard agun 
Again, the Geoigian b^eathe^ her lay, 

Seeming to warble her soul away 
Again, the voice ol girls is heaid, 

In the laugh and the lightsome woid, 

And loudly the revellings iing 
In the halU of Babylon* s king. 

Hark ' there's a clash of arms and a cry of woe, 

And a rush, like the rush of a coming foe 

The dance and song have ceased, — and the trembling king 

Hath bid his page, his sabre and buckler bring. 

And the women are shrieking in wild dismay, 

While near and more near comes the sound of the fraj . 
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In silence and terror, tlinsr wassailers stand, 

Tiieir senses unnerved and their bosoms unmanned. 

** They oome ! tiiey come •** the doorways ofbrnss are burst. 
Belsliar/ar i*» foremost, - has fallen the first. 

The strife is brief—^the guests have penslicd nr flown, 
The Persian plume nods upon Biibj Ion’s throne. 

And the garlands of pleasure in hot blood arc dyed ; 

The hand of the spoiler mars Babylon's pride ; 

And 4here, where the glory of Belus hath been, 

The fue, in the flash of his triumph, la seen. 


TRANSLATION OF A SONNET OF SALANDRI TO 
A YOUNG BRIDE, 

nv E. V. IRVIN, Ksa. 

Loveliest of brides, in rapture's primal glow 
Folding thy chosen to thy beauteous arms, 

For him be jealous of those peerless charms. 

And guard the heaving of thy bosom's snow. 

Ob, let no soft, insidious breath respire, 

From the allurements of the tempter's art, 

Aught that may quench the chastely, amorous fire, 
\Vhich now thou niirsest in thy happy heart. 

The rill, that gushes from a limpid source, 

Nor seeks to wander from its obannel'd way, 

The sun doth gladden with his constant ray ; 

But if, like spendthrift, deviate from its coariei 
Each scented herb and gaudy flower it woos, 

A gradual end the exhausted streamlet niei. 
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BY C. A. FEMWICK. 


Tiiic city of Dehli, with its environs, is the scene, diKi 
three sweet losses are the heroines, of my tale. One of 
these maids was the daughter of an orthodox Kanaujiii 
brhhmau; the next, the daughter of a valiant Khyctri ; aad^ 
the last, the dauglitor of a learned K&et, all residing in tb€^ 
same hamlet, not above three or four fui longs removed from 
the walls of the city. The houses of the parents of our 
heroines a ere so situated as to admit of their seeing and 
meeting each other often in the course of the day. Whitsr 
beating out the husks from the jawari, btijra, shiim 1, kodo, 
&c. (grains peculiar to the Upper Provinces,) in the ukli 
(wooden mortar,) placed under the Nim trees (MeUa Azadi- 
rachta;, standing within the enclosure before their respeorfl 
tive liouses ; they would occasionally cry out to each other, 
“ E bua, (O sister,) how goes the world with you to-day?*’ 
to which and other unmeaning salutations of a similar fenor 
suitable replies would be returned. Or they would alter- 
nately chant a ditty, which whatever might have been the 
merits of the muse that had brought them into existence, 
were certainly very interesting when carolled forth from the 
mellifluoiislipa of the lasses. These ditties were such as native 
modest maids might amuse themselves with, without being 
suspected of knowing more than they ought a| their age, 
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none of them having been doDizens of this lower world above 
fourteen y^ars. Every thing is pleasant and seems to smile 
around at that stage of life ; every path is strewed with plea- 
sures, amid which the youthful heart passes on dancing 
playfully, as if determined to taste fully the only portion 
of unalloyed happiness within (he reach of mortals. A pang 
and succeeding soft palpitation would at times visit their 
feelings when the thoughts of being torn away from ** sweet 
homo,*’ fond parents, and beloved juvenile friends, to be 
^placed under the jealous custody of a husband, would flash 
across their mind. They would be held as it were in con- 
fluement, probably encounter the cold formal regard of a 
husband not chosen by themselves but by their parents, one 
whom they had never seen till, on the conclusion of the 
' marriage ceremony, they were suddenly borne away, to be 
* committed to the arms of a stranger, who might be hideous 
in feature, rough in manner, or obscene in converse, pro- 
bably passionate and implacable in his resentments, nig- 
gardly in his disposition, or one that hoped his wife would 
‘ l>e a pretty girl, but iiuds the reverse when be lifts up the 
garment that hides her face, and exhibits instantly his dis- 
appointment, shuns her company, and at the same time be- 
stows all his affections on a mistress. These arc thoughts 
which naturally arise in the miuds of Hindu and Mussal- 
man young ladies, as the period of their being settled in life 
flraws nigh. Nevertheless present freedom from only pro- 
bable occurrences at a future period, keeps the mind buoy- 
ed up with hopes of the best. But our heroines had no- 
thing to apprehend, if the accomplishments of their persons 
were to be the test of their happiness as wives, as my fair 
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readers, who are the beat judges of these abstruse matters^ 
will be able to deride. 

Misri, the brdhman’B daughter, was one of those rreatures 
who seem to have been formed for no other purpose thou 
to distract the other sex, and to rob them of their best pro- 
perty, their hearts, in ^pite of ever}' effort of the mind, in 
opposition to pi rrrpt and principle, however it might be 
gifted with self- possession, oi fortihed hy preyious medi- 
tation on the folly of throwing away one's peac? after a 
woman who might not choose to return smile for smile, and 
sigh for siirli. But what a poor watchuian is resolution found 
to be, when fair woman stands and knocks at the dour of the 
heart for admission ! The sight of a Mibi i instantly kfjuares 
every account, and one beam of her eyes is more than sufil- 
dentto upset the stoutest rusolves. You see she has undon|p 
you, yet you cannot turn your eyes awny from licr face ; you 
feel arrow after arrow cowering in the deepest folds of your 
heart, but you love the hand thatmakes you bleed ; you force 
yourself away from her presence at length with a herculean 
effort, but where shall the body fly after leaving the 'Heart 
behind in the custody of the beloved object ? He is like tlie 
compass of a ship traversing tbe polar sea, Where tlie nee- 
dle of itis affections intersects in all directions till it reaches 
the point of attraction, and remains stationary there! 
Misri was not gifted with that fairy complexion which 
challenges a comparison with tbe tints of the voluptuous 
rose, nor did she vie with the lily that blooms in the Kaab- 
merian vale, or adorns the suminits of tbe Chreassian 
tains ; but had borrowed the coloor of gold, burnished by 
the fervour of youUi, exhibiting a bright heam in every fea* 
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ture of ber well formed face. Her broad arched brows 
‘|ierred to add to the brilliancy of a pair of eyes which swam 
in lustre, to gaze on which were to be dazzled into giddi- 
ness. Out unconscious of hp\ powers of captiration, she in- 
voluntarily cast her eyes dovru the moment they encoun- 
tered the bewitched scrutiny of tbe other sex, but they fell 
in such a languishing manner that tliey seemed to betray 
an intoxicated mind, inviting to repose, and promising tbe 
moat cordial riwignatioD' of self into the arms of love. They 
Indeed expresiled more than she ever intended 'should be un- 
derstood; they encouraged, without their possesser^a mean- 
ing to encourage, the passion of the individual that had been 
cheated into fondness, but who, if he were capable of ex- 
amining tbe difference between modesty and pleased basbful- 
oonld not remain long nnconvinced that he had no 
pla^^ln the heart of the fair destroyer, no portion in a bo- 
pom that was steeled against those recreant bees that wander 
abom seeking honey, but estabUshing theihselVeB no where. 
Her lips seldpm expanded iat^ a laugh, as if nature had 

v< * 

idready bestowed upon an irresistible face every thing by 
farnishlng it with a mouth shooting forth iunumerahle darts 
every time it extended itself into a smile. It was danger- 
ous to catch her smiling ; to see hbr little ruby lips gradu- 
ally approaching into a smile, drew^tbe beholder’s attention 
to' a face that seemed to acquire a fresh glow, while pure 
satisfaction took its station between her dark brows, and 
. 1^ i^ea brightened up into ten-fold Instre. None a 
; heart *of stUne could fail to be ready to part with its peace 
and lay itself piEjpStrate at her feet, vanquished, softened, 
and undone ! her ^timate friends and rehitiTes alone, 
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especially of the female sex, were privileged to witness some 
of those exquisite charms that were her peculiar property^ 
brought forth into play in the course of fauiiliar intercourse. 
Her native reserve abroad saved many the wretchedness of 
living under the pains of a broken heart, whose' won&d it 
were liopeless to expect to heal 1 

Rudid, the daughter of the Khyetri, was a being of a very 
different stamp ; playfulness was depicted in every move- 
Tuent, every turn displayed some gesture of person or some 
feature of her lively countenance expressive of uninterrupt- 
ed vivacity. If ever she appeared to be serious it was the 
infallible precursor of some sudden burst of humour glad- 
dening every heart present; insomuch that on occasions 
of dulness every body felt the want of the sweet ftudid» 
whose appearance instantaneously dispelled the prevailing 
intuferable gloom, and dissipated the clouds of ennui. Pro* 
iific too in invenlioDs, she would give such a droll turn 
to the moat stupid or trite anecdotes, that though the rela- 
tion of them by any other person would unavoidably set 
the whole company gaping, under her management^ they 
never failed to elicit roars of merriment. She would at 
times stand up and' act the part of the individual she waa 
endeavouring to expose to ridicule, or to describe in a lu- 
dicrous point of view. When gazing <m the face of Miari 
you felt inclined to sleep, and when you heard her sp^k 
in a tender faltering voice, you felt your heert melt away 
uaacoouDtably. You sought retirement from company, yoo 
thought of the eeclnded arbour and a bed of rosea. Rudid^ 
on the contrary, inspired tbe soul with liveUneie, lightened 
It of all its burdens ; you felt indined to dance 1 When ehe 
o 
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happened to encounter a man gazing at her sprightiy gait 
and seeming to view her with sentiments of aatisfactioUf she 
would burMt out iu a bantering laugh, turn her backupon him 
with an indifferent swing of her head, and leave him to es- 
chew the greeting with what composure he could. At other 
times she would look him full iu the face, playfully ask 
him what he wanted, receive his answer, stare him out of 
countenance, then suddenly exclaiming JIfar, ferd dAaM 
ho run off laughing to his utter oonfusioo 1 

Kudih's complexion was dark, and had that gloss over- 
spread on her fu«;6 which was indicative of health. Her eyes 
were large and piercing, which opening pleased, closing dis- 
tressed. They seemed to tell you that they knew your 
inmost thoughts, and detected your most secret wishes ; and 
then she would roll them over on one side with a smile, as 
if to tell you that idie was not displeased with the feelings 
they had discovered ; you felt hope dawning on your ^foul, 
and stimulated you to commence your impasaioned tale, but 
she would not wait to suffer yon to do so<--ouce more her 
eyes would return to a full stare, while her mouth expanded 
into a laugh, disclosing two rows of beautifully white pearls 
studded in a bed of coral ; she had done her worst, and it only 
remained for her to leave you iu the lurch with a roar of 
brighter ! Her form was slender, but exquisitely propor- 
tioned— -no sculptor could produce a more perfect symmetry 
of form with the utmost exercise of his %kill. But her 
slender waist seemed to be the centre of her attractions, aii4 
there Cupid had taken up his mischief-making staUon with 
a formidable quiver of arrows. Her whole frame seemed to 
borrow grace from that jpolat, which wikved from aide to 
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Bide produciDg a gait which, without Bceing her face, you 
concluded; was but a portion of the collective charms of 
a pretty girl. As she walked, you felt yourself involuntarily 
drawn after her — to join her and throw your ^.rms round 
her waist — and along with such a wish you part with your 
heart long before you are aware of your loss. The shrewd 
wench, all this while, knew perfectly well what liberties you 
were taking with her property, but was determined to allow 
you to besot and befool yourself, till she perceived that you 
seemed to be encouraged to draw nearer still and relate 
your tale of wo — of being poisoned by her smiles^pierced 
through and through with her mercilesB eyes — of a breaking 
heart, maddeiiiug brain, intoxicated mind, and ruinedpeace. 
This is the time to send you adrift among the breakers 
of despair, and she knows that you deserved it, (for you had 
no business to fall in love at first sight with a maid that had 
been destined for the arms of a husband of her parents* 
and not her own choosing.) She immediately puts on a 
frown of disgust, then walks on lightly, and finally flies 
off almost choked with laughing I ** 

The females of this country, much earlier than those of 
Europe, become pretty extensive adepts in the knowledge 
of their own attractions, and possess the art of using 
them to the best advantage. In her fourteenth year, 
therefore, this girl was mistress of all those manoeuvri^ the 
source of which we are so often puzzled to,, divine; for 
certainly no books have ever been published professing to 
teach young, almost shrimp-tike tittle wenches, the art of 
discovering the tendency of the masculine deaires towards 
them, and the various endless modes by which they are to 
o 2 
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be detected — worked upon, ridiculed, spurned at or encour- 
aged. This however, is not to be denied, that girls know 
more of the characters of men than men of that of girls at 
the ages of from ten to fifteen. 

Rudia’s very repulses served to procure for her (much 
against her will) more admirers than the retiring, fascinating 
Misri would dare to think she had bewitched with those 
sleepy eyes which were exposed but to caprivate, and closing 
completed her conquests. And there was nothing of levity 
in the conduct of Rudi&. Nature had formed her for 
playfulness — for the very life of her she could not help 
mingling sport with every thing about her, although it fre- 
quently ran foul of her own parents, who, on their part, 
could not help regarding her with deep interest, and hea- 
vily sighing when they remembered they were one day to be 
deprived of the presence of the jocund nymph that sweetened 
all their cares and in whose company it was impossible to be 
sad ! The excessive vivacity of her temper was part and 
parcel of her nature^more so than any limb of her body ; 
any of them she might be easily deprived of, but the depri- 
vation of sanity or life alone could undo what nature had 
made her. I have seen many a Rui6d in India placed far 
from the observation of Europeans, bnt far more happy 
than we have the pleasure of meeting young females of her 
age in any part of the world. But many a Misri too have 
I seen, like the tender naroissiis, blooming in secret, putting 
forth her beauties just for a idiort season, as if afraid of 
observation, and much more so of being roughly touclied« 
At length you And them plucked up violently, and eon* 
signed to the enstody of some nafiithfnl brAfanub, who 
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wedded not her but the gold ol her father—obUiutd her 
into the bargain, lived with her a few heavily crawling 
days, and anon left her to bewail a perpetual widowhood 
at the interesting age of fifteen or sixteen I — an age when 
feminine charms scarcely arrive at perfection — a bud 
that just begins to expand, a petal here and anotlier there, 
apparently reluctant to throw open its latent fascinations at 
once, and dreading to expose them to the gaze of weak, 
selhah, heartless mortals, who too often snatch up sweet 
flowers from their beds, inhale their fragrance, and 
presently either fling them away into a gutter, or trample 
them under foot I Formed for commuaicating the purest 
connubial enjoyments, and participating in them in their 
fulness, our Mi&ris live a life of trembling, and are too 
often doomed to realize their prophetic forebodings — are 
consigned into the hands of mercenary husbands — are 
transported into a cold uncongenial region — are seized by 
the chill band of the spectre indifference^are speedily 
smothered — the sweet rose withers — the fairest boast of mor- 
tals linger under the fatal grasp of neglect — sink irrendtbdiably 
in the dust, the victim of broken hearts! And thus a 
countless multitude of dear, sweet, hapless and helpless 
women inevitably perish, starved for want of the only food 
which coulfl sustain life and render existence sufferable— 
the love of a faithful husband 1 O the blasting effects of * 
the reign of aaperstition, consoniiQg hidden virtue with 
the firebrands of immorally wbieh lt;ffiBg8 about in everj 
direction, kindling a flame, thi^ will' Bot be quenched till 
that period arrives when India shall start from its long* 
during sleep of error, look wildly around on Uie demoiii 
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that haunt its Hweetest abodes, grasp the weapons of 
knowledge, manfully face each haggard bugbear, and at 
length storm the strongholds of the prince of darkness 
and destruction I 

But such characters as the lively Rudi^ are born to be 
happy under every circumstance of humanity. It is not 
in the nature of things to roh them of the cup of happiness 
they had, as it were, brought with them inro the world. 
While they live, cither as maids, wives, or widows, the vil- 
lage or hamlet in which they reside seems to iuihibe cheer- 
fulness from their happy presence. On the other band, 
their departure to other places, or the close of their earthly 
career, hecomes the fororunner of universal sadness, damp- 
ing the spirits of every female circle, and spreading an 
impervious gloom over the scenes of her inexhaustible 
liveliness, which nothing but tbe acquisition of another 
kindred -souled Rudi£ can chase away by her endless sallies 
of wit and humour. 

My third heroine was called TtirA, and as tbe reader 
already knows, was the daughter of a Kdet, an individual of 
the writer caste : she was short in stature, a round plump 
little wench, whom perhaps our fair judges would designate 
shapeless, forgetting that the shape and beauty of their 
sweet sex lies in that one word ** tronfon,'* ijsore than in 
the accomplishments of person or mind. ** Th^/air 
includes the whole race of the daughter of Eve, whether in 
Europe, in tbe shapj^^ a fairy-colored rose — ^in India, like 
the golden marigolct^a America, like tbe copper-colored 
passion-flower, or in Africa, as the stellated convolvulus. 
Beauty is arbitrary, and cannot he brought to submit to 
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rules ; and he that takes it upon himself to stand judge 
between two fair rlai man ts fdr the prize of superior charms, 
is more fit to be housed comfortably and safely in a lunatic 
hospital, or truns{)orted to the glassy region of S|»itzbergen, 
than to make lawo where it is impossible to enforce them, 
and arbitrate there where arbitration is sheer impertinence. 
The microscopic eye of a lover will needs magnify the 
apparently homely features of his sweetheart, and discover 
the hidden beauties of her face, while her eyes, to others but 
a twinkling star, will to him appear as a rolling planet of 
the first magnitude. He is a Herschcl who brings the 
hidden stars of heaven Imfore his eyes, and discovers and 
proclaims that there is a Uranus thereiu ! Tell him he is 
blinded by passion, he will refort that you are worse than 
blind, for **8eeiug you see not;’* call him a fool, he will 
denounce you as a madman. In short, woman is a kalei- 
doscope, which never presents the self>same forms to any 
one ; each has something new, something which the other 
cannot see, but all fasetnatiog 1 
Tdrd seemed to be designed for shining in those ifccom- 
plUhments which have a greater reference to domestic 
virtues than what is called personal beauties ; yet a smiling 
dimple played on the tip of her chin, as if to compensate 
for the honi^ly cast of the rest of the features of her face. 
He that rf^nired a useful beauty would find enough in 
Tdrdto satisfy the utmost his heart. She was^ 

formed to be the comfort ef on appreciating husband, whose ^ 
domestic affairs could not but proper, under the manage- 
ment of so active and prudent, indefatigable and discreet a 
mistress. Many a sober-minded lover has her ne 
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Mi» quoV' led captive in her train, till, discomfited by 
uniform repulses, they have given up their pursuit, retir- 
ing with vexation ; but only then beginning to tax them- 
selves for their want of taste in wasting sp much time and 
so many sighs after one that was not a beauty ! She, as 
well us Rudid, could enjoy a joke, but she could not for the 
life of her invent one. She would sometimes droll out &• 
story, but could not go through with it under the stunning 
bursts of Rudid’s laughter, or the sly remarks she every now 
and then let loose at the awkward attempts of her kss-gifted 
young friend to excite merriment. Hence it became a 
common source of amusement to send for Rudid when 
Tdrd W.18 about to relate one of her anecdotes. But Tdrffs 
nature was to please, though the pleasure sought was pur- 
chased at her expense. If any person was pledged, it 
n attered little to her how that was accomplished. 

These three young friends generally met in the evening, 
for gossiping purposes, under a banyan tree that stood at 
the back of their houses. Here every secret w'ould be dis- 
closed, each domestic adventure related, each cross sympa- 
thised in mutually, and each comfort reciprocally rejoiced 
over. Every topic of intelligence gleaned from the weather- 
beaten, worn-out, gruudmotber-like matrons, whose pro- 
vince it was to scour the bazar or the city in quest of the 
necessaries of life, and who never missed returning sur- 
charged with all sorts of news of the day, would be discuss- 
ed and digested, furmshtuf the fuetious Rudi;i with ample 
data for the exercise of her unruly wit, and were ready at 
hand to be produced when occasions required. They used 
at times to be seen drawing close to each other, casting a 
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suspicious look this way and that, and speaking earnestly 
to each other in a low whisper, insomneh that ti.cir mys- 
terious discussions would create rather odd surmises in the 
minds of the said jnatrons, probably because they brought 
to their ready recollection some adventure, some '*faux pas/* 
in which they liad themselves in the days of their youth 
borne u cotitipicuouii part, rather untoward in tlieir nature, 
and which, if they hud been brought to light, might have 
robbed them of a tolerable portion of their reputation, now 
matured into honorable grey hairs. They would shake 
their heads, or put their Land to their mouths, wink at each 
otlier with inexpressible expression of eyes, not daring to 
venture a word to the prejudice of our merry gossips, 
who, to the further confusion of the old ladies, continued 
their consultations, and ever and anon exploded into sutTo- 
cating peals of laughter, which the observant Rudia, who 
well knew what the thoughts of the matrons were, i'nc more 
blew into flume by the relation of anecdotes of old prudes, 
whom she designated ** dhaddoiff** alias ** old fogies'^ 
There is a deep and inscrutable mystery in the friendship 
of young ladies of the age of our heroines, the plnlosophy 
of which, in spite of the march of intellect, has never been 
discovered, having been found as difficult and as preposter- 
ous as a north-eastern passage through the nortliern polar 
sea. What can they be about ? or what can they have so 
much to talk of? has Often set many a hoary head a wool- 
gathering after conjectures, and not seldom tlie procuring 
cause to them of many a wholesome piece of good advice, 
and oftener a no less benefleial piece of objurgation rather 
of an obstreperous nature ; some pungent twist of the ear, 
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or swinging sl;ip on tlieir sweet chubby cheekSi more fit to 
be kissed into a Ibnne, tiian visited by such a thunderbolt I 
For my ])nrt, I have often caught my weak eyes becoming 
a sliiiee ot briny drojis on seeing the invasion of the prero- 
gative of a group ofiuiiooint damsels, to make the most of 
thcirjuvenilenothingsamongthemselves; who have thoughts 
heterogeneous to tliosc which matured experience of the 
course of things and circumstances furnish riper years with ; 
who cannot impart their feelings to others without encoun- 
tering an insipid trite precept, or a chilling repulse ; whose 
incomprehensible ideas can only be understood by congenial 
souls. To them what to others appears trifling or ridiculous 
is the most imporUnt of things. Tlieirs is the age to form 
durable friendships ; in it are the germs of confidence sown, 
shooting up into unalterable esteem, and which we often 
see hearing sweet fruit In after-life. In India, where a 
few years arc all that young women can hope to enjoy in 
the company of their youthful friends, or taste the pleasures 
of unrestrained friendship to ; where long before they arrive 
at the years of discretion, they are torn away from their 
associates, often never to meet again — the mutual enjoyment 
of the society of young females is exquisite indeed 1 The 
persuasion of this circumstance induces their parents to 
abstain from interrupting their playfulness and pastimes 
during their leisure hours : so long as they aonduct them- 
selves discreetly in other matteAi,^ they seldom throw 
impediments in the way of those recreations, which serve 
to keep them cheerful, and promote their health. 

It is unquestionable that young girls are consummate 
observers of passing events, and no less so of the cbarac- 
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ters of the people who pass in review before them in all the 
various occupations of life in the lutdst of which they are 
placed. And no less ore they extremely watchful of the 
deportment of others towards themselves, whether they be 
relations and friends, or strangers with whom they might 
have been allowed or might have slyly assumed the liberty of 
speaking to in a corner. They comprehend extremely well 
w'hat is meant by a hint hazarded by a passer-by, indica- 
tive of admiration of personal charms, and why such a hint 
was made. They know that they are approaching to the 
state of womanhood, which conviction, while it apparently 
makes them shy and bashful, prepares them to catch at every 
word they hear the other 8e.v drop, in which they share ithe 
chief part. As one point of the needle of a compass looks 
to tlic north, and the other point a.s steadfastly to the 
cardinal poiot over against it, so, while the youth feels 
himself unaccountably drawn towards the other sex — the 
latter no less feel themselves attracted to that quarter where 
they must ultimately be absorbed in the arms of a hus- 
band. Every thing, therefore, that is connected with that 
for which woman was assigned to the man, works powerful- 
ly though secretly and irresistibly in the new-born sympa- 
thies of the lass springing up into the WxOxnan. Hence 
nothing is more congenial to them than to be made much 
of — to be admired and flattered — to be courted and doated 
upon; the sum of which is, they are eager to win and 
more ready to be won. Endeavour to meet their eyes — they 
cannot mistake what you intend by it — endeavour to draw 
them into conversation, they already understand the drift 
of it— Ksatch them by the hand, and lead them out to walk, 
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and they regard it as the commencemeDt of their progress 
towards the aitar — persevere, and they melt away into at- 
taclirneot, ilow into love, and cursed is the heart that petrifies 
them into the icy region of despair I 

Our heroines were ph'U’ed within reach of the vortex of 
the wide-spread evils of a teeming city. Delhi is the cen- 
tre of the emanations of moral corruption branching out 
over all Hindusthun. Here innocence arrives to be con- 
taminated, and virtue to be corrupted. The unclouded 
conscience enters it only to be darkened by iniquity, and 
to return with a thousand smarts. But our lasses had not 
as yet been permitted to come within reach of the conta- 
gioii : they hud never been suffered to enter the city, though 
they had become pretty well versed in the affairs of it, the 
character of its inmates, and the affairs that were transacted in 
it, notices of whichdaily poured into the suburbs inordinately 
exaggerated by those who hud occasion to visit it on busi- 
ness, and of which a good deal also was learnt from the ir- 
ruption of the cockneys who prowled about the euvirous iu 
quest of sport or mischief, to display their wealth in grand 
equipages and attendants, or to kill time by saiuiteriDg about 
without any purpose whatever. Every thing they saw or 
heard of added to the zest of the evening confab of Misri^ 
Rudid, and Tdrd, for whom, as well as for aU the world 
besides, novelty had many charms. 

At one of these pleasant occasionSf their conversatioOf 
among other things of mighty import, turned on tlie relative 
sweetness of things and objects. Which of the lassea 
started the question does not appear, but no sooner was it 
fairly proposed, than Misri cast down her eyes. Tdrd 
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looked at the fareti of her frieodg alternately, as if to chal- 
lenji 2 :e them to speak first. Rtidid giggled, and taking 
Misri'g hand, said, You are a sweet creature, come ltd; 
us hear wliat you think to be the sweetest in the world ?'* 
Misri hesitated, and ceased to smile. Rudid laughed, and 
Tdru grumbled at the p^khnd (fuss) made by Misri. Tax- 
ed thus with unjustifiable reserve, where each knew com- 
pletely the other*8 profoundest secrets, half smiling, but still 
looking dowu, she declared that man was (he tnrtifiUsf, 
Tdrd readily pronounced that nothing in the world she 
considered to be sweeter than wine, ‘'You are both mis- 
taken,’’ said Rudid, ** believe me there is nothing so siMst 
as a lie,** What cause the two former had to entertain 
their respective opinions, it may appear difficult to conjec- 
ture, when it is considered that they were maids, the one 
bearing an unimpcaclted character, and the other botf 
sound in reputatiou, and never having so much as tasted a 
drop of any thing beside the milk of the household cows, 
and the pure water of the Jumna. Neither does it appear 
that any prolOhged debates ensued upon the diversity of 
opinions brought fo light by a sudden freak, I shrewdly 
suspetil^, of the vivacious Rudid. If one might guess from 
the chatacters of the three fair debaters, Rudid spoke out 
her own* Misri too, one would be ready to say, could not 
choose otherwise than allow a man to be the sweetest object 
In the world, and with much diffidence be it added, it would 
not be too much to say that oine-tentbs of her own sex would 
vote with her. But Tdrd, the poor simple Tdrd, always head 
and ears, hand and foot, in an endless series of domestic 
lahoiur, which ahe delighted to engage in, and discharged 
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with delight to her fond parents, what evil genius could 
have suggested the idea of the superlative sweetness of the 
glowing and sparkling, befooling and besotting howl I Evi- 
dently she spoke not the inclinations of her heart — her opi- 
nion was founded on observations — he could not like wine, 
for she never had tasted it. She might have seen topers of 
every calibre, playing the fool in the streets, but that, one 
would imogine, would rather create disgust than otherwise* 
I am inclined to stop here, and solicit the opinions of my 
readers on the merits of the question at issue between my 
heroines, and had almost wished to postpone the develop- 
ment of the virtue of the three sweetest things in the world, 
(as ere long practically illustrated by them in support or 
rather in demonstration of their respectivepersuasions,) till 
1 was favoured with the result of the deliberations of my 
readers; but I remember that my business is to enter- 
tain and not to perplex them with the travail of defining 
the principles, adducing the arguments, and drawing the in- 
ferences from abstruse doctrinof, especially such as of the 
sweetness, acidity, or bitterness of things, while there are 
many , who, to get rid of the boUier of thinking for themselves, 
presently adopt the Arst opinion they hear, or dispose of it 
in the most convenient manner that ever was discovered, in 
order to arrive at the pith, branch, and hearings of recondite 
subjerts, and that is by looking as grave as a first-rate 
philosopher, indifferent as a dandy, and out with those never- 
to-be-too-much-prized words, ** Much may be said on both 
sides of the question I'’ As for Misri and Tdrd, they satisfied 
themselves with merely advancing their f/me diait, little oaring 
whether they made converts to their doctrines or not. Bit* 
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the wild Rudid, thought not so ; nothing would satisfy 
her but the conviction of her hearers of the truth of her 
proposition, resulting from ocular demonstration. 'In a day 
or two her project was matured and carried into execution. 

At the expiration of three or four days after the opi- 
nions of the lasses bad been brought to light, a rumour 
suddenly sprung up that, on a certain day, an image of 
Moh&dcb would stai't up from the earth under a large banyan 
tree, that stood at the distance of a mile from the city ; and 
that at the same place under a Niui tree, an image of the 
Burrak, the celebrated horse of Ali, would at the same in- 
staut proceed out of the bowels of the earth, and both would 
receive the adorations of Hindus and Musalmdns ; but at 
the same time, it was added, that they should be visible to 
those only who had no flaw in their birth, or as the natives 
express it, ** that were the sous of one father,'’ (eX* bip lA 
bet’d.) And as the people of India are not ajotbehtml 
John Bull, when opportunities of being gulled are thrown in 
their way, when it matters little how improbable the thing 
may be, but Wter skelter tliey fly to behold the wuni^er, the 
bruit went down as smoothly as could have heeu wished, 
and more too. The greater the absurdity, the more attrac- 
tive it ia, and the more eagerly sought after. The rumour 
spreod^ through the suburbs into the city, and ere long, 
leoeived that respectful attention among all classes of its 
inhabitants in every quarter, street, and galli, which a bazdr 
gap is entitled to, till at length it prove to be a mere blast, 
•ounded from the ehurion of some incorrigible wag’s gullet. 
Fjrom the hovel to the gorgeous palace — the huxter’s four-feet 
square shop, to the gilded ministerial cabinet*— the stinking, 
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darklinfa^brotbe], to ll»o incensed holy vaults of the mosque^ 
from the throngeil netive hazdr, to the voluptuous seraglio, 
nothing tibuld he tlir>iiglit of, no topic produced on the tapis, 
but the ensuing gracioii> visitation of MaliAdebfrom Baikunt 
and that of'tiie Burnik from the deserts of Karbalii, and 
each version of the ))roplief'y liras more exriting than the 
last. Tlic result of this was, that each individual, according to 
hia rank and fortune, from the emperor down to the sweeper, 
made prejiarations suitable to them, to the no small benefit 
of tradesmen in general. The shops and warehouses en- 
deavoured to surpass each other in exhibiting tfie freshest 
and rarest batch of goods peculiar to their respective lines 
of buying and selling, and every counter groaned beneath 
the abundance of the returns showered on them'. Turbans, 
mantles, jrdm, and waived majesti- 

cally in front of the rcw^irercs’ (dyers’) shop, exhibiting every 
variety of hue, primitive and intermediate, like the signal 
flags of a man-of-war on a grand gala day. And as people 
will eat and drink more voraciously on such occasions than 
in ordinary, the boards of the confectioners displayed huge 
pyramids of sweetmeats and conserves, the 
(bakers) lofty piles of unleavened cakes, and emitted an 
irresistibly tempting savour of ready roasting M kabdbi 
dripping with butter. The fruiterers’ shops, both sta^onary 
and portable, looked gay with whole mountains of the met 
luscious and inviting fruits of the season and out of season* 
The celebrated wag too, the vender of that imdiwript soft 
of* unediblc sweetmeat calM M 

spherical sweetmeat of vanity,) .made of MW«>diist and otl^ 
notable ingredients, equally obnoxious to fU palqtto delrtog 
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that of tbo ancient family of whitc-auts, sal in a conspicuous 
part uf the grand bazar or chauk, vociferating llie live-long 
cry of khawe »o pani^wetjo nah khAwc ho hhi pastA^'e /** 
yhe that eats repents, and he tliat di>es not eat also rcjients,) 
and tiureby gathering r<iuiul his hoatd a goodly buneh 
of gooiUfor-nothing-louking huhakn piping’’ hot from the 
adjacent Milages, swallouing dunn the panegyric, and 
parting with their hard-earned I'oin, in order to fry the 
virtues of the most aboiiiiitahle description of stomach-turn* 
iiig edibles that wags or wiseacres ever invented for con- 
verting a human being into a donkey. O 1 for a Wilkie 
to have been present (if he coiihi have managed to pre- 
serve bis belly from bursting with the steani of risibility), 
to pourtray the distortion of laces, the wrinkling of eyelids, 
the screwing of mouths of every degree of calibre, as 
if wlndc treble doses of i|iecacmanlia had hteii rainiiied 
into them, that seized the gaw’ks as they craninied in large 
morsels with hohiiail-liko haste into their throats, and 
presently experienced the benefits of swallowing down 
half a dozen ouuees of powdered chillies, and as ns^ch uf 
pulverised Chunar tobacco at each mouthful. In the ne 
pbiH ultra of excitement of the pungency on tongue, and in 
nostril, the greatest difficulty was whether both hands should 
be applied to the mouth or nose— whether the paroxysm of 
tternutation or salivation should be most attended to — u hetber 
the possessed should fly about like bacchanalians with all the 
furies hard at their beds ; roll on tlie ground like mad men 
under the grasp of legions of demons ; caper like those who 
had been bit by the tarantula ; or bellow Like bated bulls 1 
Others, that bad prcvioosly had the blessed pleasure of being 

R 
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experimentally initiated into the virtues of the **bhur^M 
laddUf'' had taken care to stand aloof in shoals, to regale 
themselves without money and price, with the pantomimic 
tortures of our ffaVwdra, as they approached the bait, laid 
down the value, and, anon, thrust it into their eager 
mouths, and were ready to suffer explosion by laugh- 
ing. You could see them holding their bellies with both 
hands as tight os mortal strength would permit, without burst- 
ing a blood-vessel *, and stooping down almost to the ground 
to the imminent hazard of their noses and teeth, should 
some fellow under similar exac'erbstion lucklessly come sud- 
denly athwart their protruding hitid-qiiartct*s. In the midst 
of these combined cniergeiieics, nothing appeared more like 
the soundest piece of wisdom to our eaters of the hddur 
the moment they had sweated out their fit, and gained some 
portion of convalesccncy, after .suffering so shamefully from 
the effects of the fever of idle curiosity, than to begin to 
make use of their legs, and gallop off at a treble quick rate 
through the thronging sti’eets, with a thousand frolic- loving, 
howling, hooting city lads after them in hot pursuit, in 
which our well-known paria dogs invariably take a conspicn- 
ons part, whenever mischief is in the wind, with barking and 
yelping, and falling pell mel), especially on those who aio run- 
ning away without inking the trouble to look back 1 (for just 
do that, and a dead stand or turu back yelping, immediate^ 
becomes the order of the moment.) Moreover, as our flying 
squad of greenhorns trotted past a fellow passenger at thir- 
teen knots an hour, the latter was seen suddenly darting 
forward a leg with perfect enog /roidf against which the 
chased, bewildered ganw^re came in contact, and flew off 
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twenty yards, sprawling at foil length— but, without waiting 
to be advitted, started up with the agility of a lightning*a 
flash, and plunged forward, but now in a zig-zag course, as 
tliey saw a person approaching from the opposite direction, 
till at length they found themselves safe home with their 
Jhdmpg properly secured against the imps of the now infernal 
city ! 

&>uch were the scenes, with many others, of merry-making, 
feasting, sky^larking, and spending, that were exhibited in 
every part of the city till the day appointed for the appear- 
ance of Mahadeh and the Bnrrdk, which at length appeared. 
The whole city was in motion, rolling out of the gates, and 
floEing towards the banyan and niin trees. The saw6ria 
of the nobility and amim of ditferent ranks issued out ui the 
usual stylo, with dmms beating both on foot and on the backs 
of dromedaries, nakib» proclaiming tbe titles and dignities of 
their respective lords, and banners flying. Each cavalcade was 
thronged with horsemen bedecked with a profusion of gold 
and silver ornaments, scores of chobddrt, 9ontA’bardar»f 
harchhi^bardAr$t and various other ddrs and harddfa sur- 
rounded the ndiktH or elephants, horses, and raMe, (two- 
wheeled carriages, drawn by either two horses or bullocks,) 
on which their masters were seated, regaling themselves with 
whiffs of their hukahs, while the ponderous bells suspended 
finder thef’ necks of tbe elephants sent forth far and wide tlieir 
ding-dong music over the plain ; and lesser bells and myriads 
of jingles mingled their tinklings and jinglings with the buz of 
the multitude. Last of all came the pageant of the imperial 
cortege, accompanied in the same fasiiiou, but more denaefy 
crowded, and writh retinue more magnificently dressed, 
& % 
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11 1 ‘ was surromiili'd by bib w/iziV# ami other ministers of state, 
each of whom niiKht he mi>taken lor his majesty himself. 
A <!ourilIc«.s mulhlude of troojH, both horse aiidfiMit, swelled 
tlie imperial mtrari^ over whose lieuds wnvml iniiumcrable 
glilteriiig bamu'rs, arnomi;; which was seen the ma/ti murAtilf, 
(f)^h-hc'ad standard,) borne on the back of a splendidly capa- 
risoned ele{))iant. 

Beyond the city j^fates the crowds ^radunily spread out, ami 
made room for other less fa\orcd sons «>f fortune to dis- 
play not tlnir pomp but skill. Cavaliers i;aily dressed were 
seen eiusim;' tlu»r .-feeds lo curvet and pliiiij^e in every 
direction, now* «iviiig full rciti, as if to run a race, then sudden- 
ly .stopping and making their horses dance to the tune of the 
drums beutini; in the midst of a passing mw(m. Others 
w*ei’e seen juishing their animals at full spe«‘d, then suddenly 
wheelinc: round and round a circle without diminishing tlieir 
velocity, bnl eontraeting their whorls each time till reduced 
In a few yards, then prancing off bounding to the right and 
left amid the reiterated applause of the admiring spectators ! 

Foot pjisscngers inarelud forward as well as they could, 
often ready ti) lie overthrown and rolled in the dust, or to 
have a Umh or two smashed by the horses. Innumerable 
pMii .-liurfled along, aceotiipanirci by the hum~hitm of their 
beaivrs, who every now and then trotted out of the road as 
fast as they could contrive it sideways like a crab, at the 
approach of a neek -or- nothing galloping sotedri, or a roll- 
ing rath or (a two-wheeled carriage, drawn by one 

horse,) rolling on at a rate as if to try which should be upset 
first, to the great comfort of the creature who just came in 
the way iu time to be buried under the combined weight of 
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carriage an*i tiie pol -hdlic J, hundred- atone weighing chap 
that had Uirusi himself into it like a chttaked maenA in a 
nest, ptifling and hlowing in eomplete uohleman style, 
But long ht'lare tin; inhahitaiifs of the city Innl stillied out 
of it, a goodly group of br.ilimnns and inulhths liad hasted 
to the where Mahadeh and the lUirritk W’ere t»» show 

themselves to the eliips <»f their own lawful fathers, in order 
to eondui't the eernnony of the presentation of the devotees 
to their respeetive objects of adoration. On their arrixal, 
however, they were jiresently com ineed that they must have 
been brought forth into the world in a very t^ucafiimable 
manner, hut «* itnporlp ! for who eares about doubtful geuea- 
logies when, to eoiupensate for breaks in the links, the hea- 
vens stfeni ready to pour down a shower of gold on the most 
bastard-looking fellow? I'onsequently, our Hr^ibm.inie and 
Muliammadaii masters of the eercunouit s took every possible 
care to commcnee (heir work by exeluiming the one ** Ham 
Mahadtb /” (hail to Mahiideh !) and the other ‘‘ I'd AH 
\0 I .\li I) iS^f jm9i9 rffc/c, «' won, quocumfue mudu r«« 
Nev'cr wa« there a more excclleut opportunity ofr«(ed to 
priestcraft to make the most of their diseiplea than the pr(^- 
sent one, maugre the compunctions of eonscienee that told 
them that they did not believe a word of what they indoctri- 
nated in others. Wlien mammon is in the way, who cares 
where or who the divinity is I 
The trees were env iroued by portable shops of tradesmen 
of every vtamp, exliibiting an extensive meUi. or fair, where 
all manner of eaubles and drinkables, toys, and shows were 
inviting the notice of visitors, and the waggish **bk9tr^k4 
laddu too was bellowing abroad the wonderful virtues 
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of his queer commodity. Of course the members of these 
corporations, no less than the br/ihmans and had in 

vain strained their usual organs to the last pitch to catch if 
it were only a passing glimpse of the Linyam or Burrdk ; but 
no, that was too good a fortune for those who could not 
help believing that there must hnve been some sad incon- 
gruities in the mode in which they were be|;otten, and that 
the blood that (lowed in their veins was any thing but what 
they had been fools enough to think it wus. Yet surely 
this was not the proper time to “confer with flesh and 
blood. “ What if every possible doubt hung on the question 
of their birth, could there he any sort of reason why they 
should not consult the good of their purses, now that the 
very hint of their not having seen the gotU would be 
amply suflicient to send every soul a packing fast home, 
without venturing to draw nigh to the shrines wdiere Alah/i- 
deb and the Burnik were said to be fML'uted in state ’ No, 
no, leave tradesmen alone to make the most they could of 
their spec ; and the sooner you pan with your money, the 
better are you in their estimation. 

Such a combination of priests and speculators hastened 
the coBBummation of uni\ersal bastardy. No sooner did 
the former see a person advaueing towards the invisible 
Mahildeb or Burrdk, than they exclaimed “Jae! (victory I) 
may heaven reward the chastity of thy mother, and crown 
thy head with rejoicing More uras not needful, it was an 
irresistible appeal to honor and a good name to exclaim 
almost simultaneously, ** Bam Mah4deb I" or “ Yk All !'* 
to a devout postration, and liberal donation to the presiding 
priissta. The slightest hesitation on the part of comers 
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drew an arch-smile from the holy fathers, that expressed 
more than a thousand words could do — it penetrated into 
their sympathies, and produced the desiderated effect, tboush 
at the same time they were ready to perish through shame, 
and the uproar of refractory pride, Ufider the dr<2adful eon- 
viction that, as they could not see Mahudeb or the I3urr/tk, 
what could he more plain than that they were the utotm of 
miy body but their own fathers / Bestow away their gold 
they must, or encounter (as they apprehended) the euiiniug 
smiles of the priests, or meet the s<!rutiiiiziiig looks of stand - 
ers by, neither of which could be delectable. But here end- 
ed not the exercise of their forced liberality, for the sweet- 
meat {haltrute) were prepared to take every advantage 

they could of the pi rsiiasion that there were few that had 
seen the deities ; arid as each spectator passed hy their shops 
they cried out, “ Will you not he pleased to treat yourself 
and friends after the trial of your pure blood ?*’ Of course 
every body was prepared to do any thing to be regarded as 
'* sound wind and limb,** part and parcel of their fathers, 
thfmgh for aught they could now say they might not have 
had a father at all ; and what would not they give totie 'able 
to convince the world that they were mere androgenout 
productions, like those eggs of hens which are sometiinea 
brought forth no Imdy kuows how. But n that could nut 
be done, there could be nothing resorted to better than to 
appear to be what they were certain they were not. As to 
eating the sweetmeats, you might as well have tendered the 
** bhur^kd laddu'* in preference, as their hearts were more 
lick at the idea of the spurious blood that flowed in their 
YtinSi than any description of loathsome food could malt# 
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tbcm — nay if they could contrive it, they w'onld readily awal** 
low down finch an emetic as would procure the diMcliHritre of 
the whole purple nt renin ! 

Then (he nets of daiicin>; i^ialifVho though they cured not 
a titruw aiuuit llic slmMdtu“•^ of iheir aiirestrvi found it ex- 
trciiicly profitHhle to luaintatn tlic delii<ion, and ii? they were 
privileged to dcid out their iimendos at all limes, and at all 
persons, on this occusion, they cxerciNed that riirht largely, 
by such broad hints coucernimr the fiilelity of wives and 
chastity of mothers, that there u'a^ none to he found so void 
of (generosity aa to think it coami/ew/ to hegriidne the 
merry fools a portion of their rapidly exhausting purses. 
Mauy being thus pirndicd of their last pice, hurried out of 
the meld, bending their courses reluf'tanll) htunewards ; hut 
were perpetually harassed ^itb questions whefAer t)u‘y had 
seen Mali.ideb and the Burrak, and n*plying to them in- 
stinctively, “ To he sure 1 have/' 

Thus the whole world were certain of their bastard), 
w'hile At the same time, the whole world conspired to main- 
tain their good name by a flngraui lie ! How'tnuch was in- 
cluded in that word *’ Ao,” in speaking tlie truth, wrs never 
more exquisitel) felt lhau ou this dreadful occasion. All 
men. fathers, brothers, sons, husbands, w*ere ready to sink 
at the result of thdr now-j»ronouncctl mad curiosity ; yet, at 
the same time, I hey united as one man, to support one of tho 
most arrant lies that it ever entered into the mind of man to 
maiinfucture I Warriors, that had signoiized themselves in 
numherkss deadly battles, often at the risk of their lives, by 
thi* mere utterance of the word no, would in a uiomeut, in 
the eyes of the world, be robbed of their dearly purehaseil 
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laurels. Noblemen, who prided theinHclves on their honor- 
able descent from nawdbs. amirs, and other illustrious 
men of the nation, fcpuiid that they all depended on the w<irii 
no. Thu*! from the lowest In tbe hip^hest. trom the peasant 
the ju*incp, all j)en-eived, that, if e\er there was an oc(‘a- 
pion for tellin;' a lie, now wa*. that time or never. If ever 
it was neet*.s.^ary to «a; yf's, atrainst their <nvn fierhuasioii.s, 
no time was more apjtropn.iti* than the preseitt. BiahmanK, 
who trueed theti oricrin to the very gods, were now in duiibtP 
whether they ought not to eonehide., that it was no such 
thing, and that they might be the sons of the ffoAlfi ^milk- 
man) or the horn^ la general attendant), or even the nau 
(liarimr), that administered to the eomforts of their lioiise- 
h<»ld, whom, on ot'eount of tln-ir having turned grey in their 
pt‘rvi< e, they had (he more berome uttaehtnl to, mid propor- 
tionately rewarded with higher riites of wages. Hoary-headed 
bayud.s, that prized themselves for being the sons of All, 
were ready tf» conclude that there might be more -of the 
blood of Shekhs in their eompoaition, than that of the *• King 
of the brave.’* {Sh/ih^umardou). Kajputa were read^y to 
think, that for nnght any bruly could say, they were indebt- 
ed for their birth to some rascally syce or grass-cutler, 
Kdets were prepared to tra<^e their births to this or that fel- 
low, who they suspected might have had a hand in it. To 
sudi a pitch had such feelings amounted, that few of them 
dared to look into the faces of their menials when they re- 
turned to their houses, lest they might discover some fea- 
ture that might correspond either with their own, or tht»«e 
of their sons and daughters, brothers or sisters ! Their judg- 
ment had been utterly confounded by the agitation of their 
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feelings ; and eo grossly had they been bewitched by the 
mania of shame, that every body believed that there was not 
a chaste mother, daughter, sister, or wife in the city. Hus- 
bands, who were previously perfectly satisfied, by the most 
infallible tokens, ttiat their wives doated on them to dis- 
traction, and lived only to promote their happiness, were 
in a single moment persuaded out of their certainty, that the 
burning kiss, the open arms, the giddy eyes, the heaving 
bosom inflated with the purest connubial fire, and a thou- 
sand other sweet proofs of supreme fondness, were any 
thing but the offspring of hypocritty I Their children bore 
their express image, yet the dolts had not seen Moliadeb or 
the Burrdk, and therefore nothing could be more plain than 
that such proofs of utmnlUed conjugal chastity were no proofs 
at all. The slightest indisposition of their husbands threw 
their wives into an inexpressible agony at the dread of los- 
ing a being on whom their happiness depended, eliciting the 
most heartfelt solicitude for their restoration to health, by 
incessant watching and trembling attendance daring the pa- 
roxysms of their di.sorders, accompanied by floods of bitter 
tears on the slightest appearsuce of danger ; but all these 
signs of supreme devotion were nothing compared writh only 
one sight of Mahddeb or the Burrdk, that was wanting, and 
therefore everything that was requisite to convince a husband 
of the unspotted chastity of his wife, was aeeessarily wanting 
too. Fathers who had often delighted to discover their 
own image imprinted on the visages of their children, and 
could not doubt that they were ** bone of their bone and 
flesh of their flesh,’* were now ready to discard them from 
their sympathies as a iqiurious |H«geny, worthy only to he cast 
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Ottt and destroyed. Sons and dang^hters asked themselves, 
^ ^liom shall we call our father ?*' and some even had the 
impudence to go and ask their mothers! But who can 
enumerate the biting pangs of the females of a whole city 
encountering the averted looks of those individuals who 
were dearer to them than life — the grinding of the teeth of 
husbands — the wrathful frowns of the children of their womb 
—the muttering curses of their fathers ! Husbands had gone 
out ntjoiciiigf but had returned any thing but happy- 
bad parted with a fervent kiss and distracted embrace, but 
met again loathing and shunning I Sons had left home with 
their mothers* blcMsings, but returned to despise and abhor 
the tender authors of their birth, and to hate the paps that 
bad nourished their helpless infancy 1 Their very lives were 
placed in jeo^iardy, for who could calculate on the forbear- 
ance of husbands whose souls were gnawed by the heiid 
jealousy — of fathers regarding their children as the offspring 
of others, and sons bowed down with disgrace and exposed 
to general odium ? 

But no language can describe the merriment enjoyed by 
the three lasses, Misri, Rudid and Thrd, who with much 
difficnlty hud prevailed upon their parents to allow them to 
go a!td witness the grand doings at the m#/d. Rudia had 
set the world agog after nothing, she had made blockJieada 
of the most illustrious princes, and asses of the most erudite 
Muftia ; nay more, she had filled the city with a race of 
bastards \ and all this she bad done to prove that nothing 
vraa »o aioeet aa a iia 

The people had dispersed from the metd with no very 
•nviable emotions of soul, for all felt as if they were 
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joumpying towarcla u wiKlernrsa where nothin? but the mopt 
disgUHtiiig ohjrrts w »iihl ^ireseut theniselvch to their view ; 
NO flint they were sfcn ino\hi? on niili a pare very little 
reseiiihliiig tlie ngilify thal marked their eaieer, when, buoyed 
up wirh the most plensin? antieipation«, tliey had sallied out 
of file city rife with hilaritv under fhe peueral epidrrnie of 
Kij>ht-heein?. True it was (hat none ventured to be other- 
wi^e than manifestly rlu< rful. for the hast si^ns of ehai;rin 
or sorrow were the butts at whieh e-ieh f( llow-pussenger, 
thoui^h himself labouring under n similar malady, was ready 
t() 1ft fly some arrow of his own spleen, furnislud widi some 
ipiaint sid«‘ remark senreelyto he emlured. If any body 
cursed his hm>e for n fal«e step or awkward trip, oi if rh« 
beast wnntoiily neighed, the passers by set it ilown eonelu- 
sively as Itwelled at the rider’s molher. If he laid on his 
whip to the sides of the horse, it w'as decided that he meant 
the aelioii to express his intentions with reference to what 
he was preparing for his wife or widowed sister. If a dog 
was kicked by a fellow-p.Tssenger, it was in effect l^cslowed 
on a bastard son or daughter ! The sentiiueiitul world was 
lU an uproar, aud every bosom was the seat of a wide ron- 
flngraliou eonsuiuing e\ery avenue of the soul ! Pride, honor, 
jeniousy, shame, tore up the distended sinews of the hearts 
of every one that had a mother's impurity to be enraged at, a 
wife’s intidriity to distract, a daughter’s dubious birth to 
sicken, or a sister’s immorality to disgust. Tlterc was not 
a soul that did not in a greater or lesser degree feel the 
paroxysms of one or other of these passions lacerating his 
vitals ; and how truly excruciating is the smart that durst 
not sfiend itself in groans or tearsr lamentations or denun- 
<Mations, raving or abuse I 
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Only one individual there was among the multitude of ' 
spectators that hud too much honesty to allow his face or 
actions to express any (lung but the real state of hin feelings^ 
and that pt‘r^on m> other thun the Emperor himself. 
To him there appeared no bastards in the world hesides 
himself, he was the only odious eharaeter among the my nails 
of hit- subjects! Every body had seen either Mali.ideb or 
the Burrnk but himself ; tlie infereuec was obvious. The. 
rheerfuJness of the multitudes, though only assumed, st!eiu< 
ed to mark him out as the only object of sihm'u, utid forced 
him to hang down his head uhuahed, while u ])etnfyiiig 
chilliness seized his lieart. Their res}>ectful ohei.suiiee was 
mistaken for pnmicditaied bunt wring, and their prostration 
as tlie ill disguised marks of moekery. If a person laughed^ 
it was at his sjtleudour. If his eyes met a smile, it expressed 
deep things to hin tortured soul. If a cough assailed hi.s curs, 
it denoted some rcllection on usurped power •, or if some 
fellow, forgetting himself in a momciii of deep reverie on 
what be was only an hoiur before iiiid what lie hud become 
now, involuntarily discharged a groan, it was to mauifest 
the wretch’s disgust at being placed beneath the sceptre of 
the oniy bastard in the world ! if a )Mis.siug group from 
sentiniv iiM of the purest respect ahstaiued frrmi audible con- 
versation, being under the eye of his sovereign, and whis- 
pered among themselves, it was set down the iiidicattoiia 
of the giM^ni of a wide rebellion against the loathsome govern- 
ment of a prince that hud no jiretcuMions to assume it, that 
would ere long hurst over his head ! No longer able to 
hear the universal odium, so he imagined it to be, he let 
drop the parddfi (hangings) of his gorgeoua ommMf (wot 
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on the elephant,) and gave a loose to his insnpportable 
feelings in a flood of the most bitter tears* The moment 
he alighted from the tairttrl at the entrance of the palace, 
he turned to flic chief of his wazirs, and ordered him to 
a«scuible all the oftieers of state, and all the nobility and 
other respectable iodividuoli in the eity, hy proclamation, 
the next day at the audience chamber ; and cause a lofty 
gallows to be erected facing the palace in the court before 
it. 

Presently the public criers accontpan led by drams scoured 
the streets of the city and its immediate suburbs, which re- 
sounded uilli the loud tnandate of the emperor, followed by 
dinning crashes of the collective fum-Zombeat upon furious- 
ly by the dhmdiwtUds^ (heaters of the diunob,) to the no 
little alarm of the people, the agonixiug screams of infants, 
and deafening barkings of dogs. The procesi«ion passed by the 
residence of the parents of MisH, Rudia and TarA. 

On his return from the meld, Kudiii's father, borne down 
with the excitement of his feelings, (for he had not had the 
good fortune to see Mahddeb) let himself down almost 
motionless on the floor, saying that he was unwell and desired 
not to be disturbed. He hod no ap|ietite and refused to eat ; 
be was not tliirsty, and rejected the spiced sharbat his 
affectionate wife had prepared for him against his return, 
and to make it acceptable bad sent it to him by the hand of 
the smiling Undid, on whom she knew he doated almost to 
distraction. These were unusual sets. He-bad never done 
so before, what could it mean } But, the moment the pain* 
ful question rose in the mind of his wife, then Uiesuspieton 
that he had not seen Mahddeb, flashed in her wretched 
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BiPditatiowi it could be HOtbiug eliei he wee d/iagwiith the 
conviction of her infidelity, hie dishonor, Ru^h^s bastardy I 
She shuddA^red nith bhaine, and smote her forehead with tor* 
inent. The co^'«clou^ne8il of unsullied purity for a moment 
sustained her sink ins; .spirits ; but how could she enfbrce the 
conriction of the truth m his mind, after the dreadful disnp* 
appointment be h.id experienced in not seeing Mahitdtb ? 
But where love and fondness sway every feeling, to a tender 
wife^ it is far more preferable to die by the hand of hsf 
beloved buslmnd than to be the cause of his death, the 
greatest calamity that can befal a dotting wife. She started 
from her seat and appruarhed him — be frowned, she stood 
mute before him ; he cast a stern look at her, and turned 
away his face. $)ie threw heraelfat hiH feet, held them 
fast to her tender iwcUiug bosom, and bathed bis knees with 
her burning team. In \aia be essayed to throw her off, 
she adhered to them, as if by parting with them life would 
depart simultaneously from her body ! Kudin, who had 
conjectured well what was going on, ttached the place just 
in time to hear her mother sobbing convulsively, ** li^dia, 
sweet Rudia I she is your own daughter 1 1 have infallible 
proofs of the truth of my assertion I” ** And so I amT' 
cried she smiling. ** I am your own child, who dares to 
dottbt itr* ** Mah^debt** vodferatod the agonised Ihllier. 
** I was there too," retorted Rudid, ** but did not itepr 
him tell you that." " But 1 did not see html" reared out 
the poor man, ready to die with shame. ** Neither did I/' 
persevered the daughter, " but does that prove tliat iihgn 
1 have children, some years hence, (and 1 nm AHaftnlloed 
to have some; I am to bring forth any thing ^ <tih.,|M|ns 
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of my ^doUty to my hujibaod ? Y on have never Been Mdh/i- 
deb your Kfe, yet you never till now were cruel enough 
both to yonfself, to my dear nntther, unci me, to doubt for a 
moment tbut I waa yoor own ehild !” “ You arc a pert 

litllc foul,'* cried her fathe r, do not understand these 

things, MO ho^ yoor |wace t** ** But iny mother does/' re- 
plied Kmlid, “ at least hear what >)ie has to say, before you 
make yOurBcIf unhajipy without any cause whatever/* 

Her mother took t)m hint, and looking her huBbaiid in 
the face, said, You wdll doubtless remember that when you 
brought me home on the day of our marriage, you found me 
a virgin ; and do not forget that our dear Rudia wan bom 
pn'ciHfly nine months afterwardK— ^you never snfiTered rue 
to be out of your sight Mcveral months after 1 had conceiv- 
ed her in niy womb, how then Rudia be any body's 
child but your own V* appeal of such uncontrovertible 
faet^ to the judgment of a fond husband and doating father 
overcame his groundless snriniscs, and suddenly restored 
the lost trampiilhty of his soul. He snatched them both 
up, and wildly clasped them to his throbbing bosom, ex- 
olaimiug, ** Yon are, you are indeed my faithful wife, and 
you are my lieloved daughter ! but why then could T not 
see Mahudidi, whom every body else had seen /* All I 
can say about the matW^^^^nsirercd the wife, drying her 
tears, and feeling ready ib jninp tiirough joy, ** is this, that 
1 am most faithful to tiie best of husbands, and that that 
person is yourself, my sw^eet lludia's real father T* ** And 
sdti can say about it,** interrupted the facetious Kudid, ** is 
that'you^^e often looked at my facn^ and swore that it was 
yours. l^ook at it again, and endeavour to ascertain whe- 
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t)i«r I look like aiif body else you know ? Look at thii 
pretty long noKe, does it not look as if I had robbed your 
face of it and fixed it on mine ?'" And these eyes, do they 
not correspond in size, colour, and lustre with your own ? 
Mark this smile, is it not the self.same one with which you 
fascinated luy mother (who has been mad after you ever 
since) when she first saw you ? And open your eyes a little 
wider, and examine this sweet little mole below my under 
lip, examine its colour and size, and compare it with the 
one that makes you look so handsome just ip the same place 
on your face. Can you tell me whether it is your*s or mine ?'* 
Rudia bad delineated herself most accurately, and none but 
a moon -struck simpleton could help believing that she was 
the daughter of her own father, and that ueither the appear* 
ance nor non-appearance of Mahkdeb, could invalidate her 
claims to the best regards of her father, and those of her 
mother to the supreme love and respect of her husband ; 
for there never was seen a more striking likeness between 
father and daughter than on the present occasion. Indeed he 
had been always wont to notice it, and |^en had her exult- 
ing mother presented her to bim, tracing but the in numer- 
able features that were the exact counterparts of their ori« 
ginsL But Jealousy and pride ^iU distort any feature, will 
make a person believe any thing but the truth, as if those 
psssions were determined to extliigulih every other emotion 
of the soul, as an arbitrary usurper determines to ngtliy 
pate every being that is likely to oppose bis unjustifiable 
dominion ! These sod similar ignoble passions had spread 
a universal odious inHuensa over the teeming city, and 
many a scene like the one above described was actiiig, with 
■ 
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many othera of a different nature in many famiUea { but 
which I have not the disposition to ediiy the reader with 
rehitions of at present ; 1 proceed to detail what transpired 
at the imperial palace the next morning. 

The dhan bad assembled, the emperor had taken his seat 
on the throne of Aanngzebe, the gallows liad been erected ; 
and a oountlesa mnliitude of people of alt classes had assem- 
bled to witness some extraordinary spectacle. Caating his 
eyes, (which were red with previous weeping,) round on the 
ministers and courtiers, the emperor addressed them at 
follows : ** I trust I have rendered my long reign accept- 

able to my people ; and every thing I cast my eyes upon 
declares that they have prospered under my fostering govern- 
ment. 1 have ever l>een willing to do justiee to the least of 
my people, as my divdur daily opened for their free and 
nuresen ed access, will have testified ; and you are all my 
witnesses of the eagerness with which 1 investigated into 
their complaints, and the prompt manner in which 1 re- 
dressed their wrongs, imnishing offenders according to the 
laws, and not according to the suggestions of my own mind 
or oapriiT, rewarding, amply rewarding the good. Yon« my 
faithfhl Waxir, chief of my couaaellors, were drawn forth 
from obscurity and elevated to the highest rank and power 
in the nation, for it was not ri^t that talents such as yours 
should be buried out of sight and wasted in the comer. In 
you I discovered wisdom and probity ; and yon have gain- 
ed the confidence of your sovereign, you wield a power that 
is only less than ^at which it was the will of heaven your 
king should exereiie. And you, my other ministers of state, 
you are no less chosen for your abilities ; you have been pro- 
moted for your merits, and share in the confidemse of your 
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sovereign, ns well as in the rdwards which a happy monarch 
has always been ready to dispense on worth wherever it was 
to be found. But my reign is drawing to its close — restrain 
your subs till I have concluded my speech, and with it my 
reign. 1 command your attention. Yesterdayj while every 
individual rejoiced in the purity of their birth, tested by the 
sight of either Mahadeb, or the Burrlik, 1 alone saw neither-* 
1 alone am begotten clandestinely, unlawfully, impurely. 
Nay, doQ*t weep, though those tears and those convulsive 
sobs are the only source of solace to a king who regarded 
his people as his own children, and artcul towards them as 
an affectionate father would do. 1 alone am a bastard ! the 
empress mother is a traitress ! your emperor Is not a de- 
scendant of the illustrious house of of 

some other person best known to the traitress ; and it is my 
desire that you examine her pnbUckly, and as her guilt must 
needs be pronounced, I being the prosecuting witness, carry 
her forth, and let her be hanged dh the prepartid gallows I 
Waair, go into the. seraglio and produce the traitress before 
this august tribunal, to answer to the charge 1 have pre- 
ferred against her of treason T* Having concluded hisjspeooh, 
the emperor descended from the throne with a view to take 
his station there where witnesses were usually placed. MU 
ministera as if by one accord flew towards him, and pro- 
strating themselves at bis Ihet, with one voice exclahn* 
ed, ** Best of princes 1 our Ihtber I none of ns have seen 
either the Bnrrkk or Mahddeb, We are aH iMUfturtU /” 

•* No t no 1^^ vociferated a peffop mshioff into the assem- 
bly, and throwing himself at the fbet of the emperor, ** oone 
are baatanU, no wives an lattlisU^fu], no mothers micbaste,' ^ 
nor any body bistardiUi^ that he rose, and the 
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ixiinistFi'K «iid o(>urtit;r« followed hii* example. The emperor 
re-BSceuded the throne, when the Ht ranger threw oil* her 
upper garmt;iit.<(, and the wouUerhil Rudia stood in the 
midst of the. august assembly in proj^ria perttuna^ 

Apprehending from the nature of the proclamation that 
her frolic had amounted to a fearful evil, and that some in- 
nocent person or persons were about to be sacrificed by the 
wrath of the emperor, who, she of course coroduded, had 
not seen the Bnrr^k, slu* instantly pitjcured the masculine 
dress, habited in which she had forced her breutliless 
way through the crowd, and entered the divan as related 
above, ileiiig conunHiided to speak, she related the origin 
and progress of her illustration of the propo*>itioii that no- 
thing WM to ttreet at a lie / The emperor thought he was 
horn again, the bastardy of Delhi was abolished, mothers 
were restored to chastity, uives to their fidelity, daughters 
escaped from lieing poisoned, sons, hushunds, fathers awoke 
ns from a dream of the moat appalling descript ion, and teslitied 
their rejoicing not only bywords and gestures, but by inogaift- 
cent preseiiU, which, immediately after Rudiil had returned 
home to4be joy of her almost distracted parents, flowed into 
tiieir house from all parts of the city, to which the em|mror 
added an extensive zamtnddri, and the dowager empress 
promised another on the day of Rudih’s marriage. Her father 
was received into the service of the emperor, who desired 
that the other two lasses, Misri and Tttii, too, would 
prove by argument py ocular demonstration, the truth of 
their proposition^ i^od| that their iUnitraiiam should 
^beless sweeping In thetr Tunge, and by far aotaP fearful in 
their eousequences, as that^ proved 

tobcl " % 



RETURN, THOU GLIITERING SWORD. 

Jer. xlri. (p and 7. 

BV CHARLEB DBARlK, BBQ. 

Reti'RV, thou glittering sword. 

Bac'k to thy sheath again. 

Oh wherefore shouldst thou bathed he. 

In the WHrnn red blood of men; 

Thousandii will meet their fate 

Without thine aid, bright sword 1 
The sentence has gone forth at last. 

The .sentence of the Lord ! 

From the north the waters rise. 

The luTiil is overflown. 

The flood holds on its fearful way. 

And giaut-Uke Has grow^l 
W’^here are the men of Gaxa ? Hear 1 
Their cry ascends to heaven I 
No answer comes to their bursts of woe ■ • 
From the God Against W'hom they’ve striven. 

Madness is on the earth ! 

The clattering sound is heard 
f If horses’ hoofs and chariot wheels^ 

Of the strong, the stern, the proud I 
Where is your sterlMpiMii, wberu your strengtli. 
And the proud uM. brow ? 

Tour strength Is gone, and fsebleness 
U ooly 
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Look on four chihlren in this hour 
Of aiigutfrh and of gloom — 

Look on their weaknesa^ and behold 
The emblem of your doom I 
Gaea is bald, nod ABkelon 
Is swept from off the eartht 
And miBcry^s howl is heard around, 
M^here erst was joy and mirth ! 

And the sword of the Lord is bare, 

And is glislcfiiiig iu the sky I 
Kcfst and be still, thou glittering sword, 
List, list, to misery’s ery! 

How can it rest ? ’Gainst Askelon, 
Against the white sea shore, 

The Lord God hath appoiuted it-— 

M'e tremble and adore 1 


THE VISION. 

BY J. DUNBAR, ESQ. 

Sleep 1 thou image of that unbroken rest, 

Which shrouds, in death, the wicked and the best, 
To thee what varied visions do we owe, 

Of joys, once ours, of past and present woe I 

Orr, at the dead of night, when all around 
Lies hush’d, beneath the spell of thy soft power ; 
When, save tbejackid'e cry, no ptber sound, 

Breaks on the solemn the hour; 
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Thy ma^c wafts mj droamiog spirit back 
To many a scene, (in wktcb I bore a part,) 

Now left behind m the long weary track 
Of other years, bat graven on my heart 1 
alft that heart so warmly used to love, - 
My dreaming fancy giies again to life; 

And those, who' re now in endless bbss, above, 
Appear, as when in youth and beauty Hfe, 

So men, cundcmn'd upon a foioign strand 
To live, exiled, till Death shall bring release, 

In fancy's visions see their native land, 

And think cheir breaking hearts again have peace 1 
1 had a dream — *twas exeoiiig, and 1 lay, 

Upon a couch of softest down, at rest , 

Metbought the gentle xephyrs seem'd to play. 

In cooling freshness, ronnd my anvious breast ; 
M'hich still would sink beneath the weary load 
Of hopeless sorrow, for an objeet lost, 

And oft my thoughts were turn'd to that abode, 
iio mournfully bak'd with memory of the past ^ 

A change came o'er my drearn-^osc by my side, 
In all the bloom of beauty, lay my child, 

Lovely, as when, the night before she died, 

In answer to her mother's kiss she smiled — 

No trace of wasting sickness, or of death, 

Was there — the grave had had no pow'r to harm , 

I heard the soft respinngs of her breath. 

And traced within her Veioi the tifo>blood warm ; 

I gaxed, in love, upon that beauteous brow. 

And those dear soft blue eyes, uhich used to bless. 
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The daytp long past, with happineaa^ which now 
Ltvea but in fancy, or in dreams like this ; 

I mark’d each feature of that angel face. 

Where beauty's self did spotless seem to dwell; 
Th* eipressive mouth, the coral lips, the grace 
Wfaleh threw o'er all a more than magic spell. — 
My own, my beautiful f thou scem'dst to smile, 

As when 1 lored Ito press thee to my heart ; 
Whence all the Mercer passions fted the while. 

And nought but fond affection claim'd a part \ 

My arms were stretch'd to hold her once again. 

In all the warmth of unforgetting love ; 

1 sought to clasp her fairy form in vain, 

And yet the phantom did not seem to move. 

She spolte, and Oh ! those accents soft and sweet. 
Like beaVen-boru melody, softly pour'd along ; 

if her God had sent her down, to greet 
Some sorrowing sonl, the sinful crowd among. 

** Father," she said, ** the body of thy lost Aiieen 
Within her early grave now lies at rest ; 

But her pure soul baa soar’d to realms, unseen 
Save by the spirits of the good and blest ; 

1 come to bid thee, father, not to sorrow. 

For I am bleat'd, beyond all words can tell ; 

For ever bless' d, alike /o-day, /e-morroie. 

Where countless angels praise their God, I dwell 2" 
She ceased.— I bow’d my head mj child to kiss. 
Before she wing'd her flight to heaveiu-— 

How oft, aUs I we lose the promised btUs i 
The phantom fled, before tbi^.ld|fW was given I 
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MY FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 

MV ** A rSXNTLEMAN Or TIIK PRK»>H.' 


Dk. Johvkon, if Boswrll is to be believed, jjnve tt M his 
opinion — probably becaubp he «i<)hed sftfnrbody to contra - 
iltrt him,~that marriage^ would be distinguished by quite h» 
much hHppiuesa if the parties were never to meet until the 
day of their union, the affair being arranged for them by 
their friends, as they aie undei the present ay Rtein, when 
each party, after a ronrac of lijporrisy, or deime ie iNVWe 
inteieourse, imagines that he or she has funned an accurate 
CHtimatc of the character, taste, disposition, and (jgfiUnatiotte 
of the odinr. The state of marriage in France and In parts 
of Germany, where a usage akin to that which the Doctor 
professed to admire, extensively prevails, rather contradicts 
than strengths ns the lexicographer's theory ; and if the 
heart of the Hindu could be penetrated, it is probable that 
we should dud there is scarcely one in fifty who would not 
lia\c wished to hare been left to the free exercise of his 
own choice. That matrimony is a species of lottery has 
become so current a truism, that it would be a sort of 
heresy to deny it. This, however, is a fact which 1 defy 
the keenest observer of society, in all its forms and rami- 
fications, to disprove ; — Me blmki tn iht aatd lottery bear 
no proportion to the amount and number of the prizee, and 
when you do meet with the holder if what he deeme a 
hlanky it it not that he hoe not drawn a prize^ but that he 
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has a tnamre which should have fallen to the lot (f some 
one who Jtnows better how to appreciate it, 

Butf however abaiurd was the mighty Leviathnn's dog- 
ma — and we can fancy his hlurtiug it out after a fashion to 
impress twaddling J3i*r,/y with its souiidoeas — the remark 
is tolerably true if applied to the choice of a fellow-traveller. 
Propose to yourself a long journey —or a short one, — from 
Calcutta via Afghanistan to Loudon, or from Paddington to 
the Dank,— you shall seek for a month ere you meet with com- 
papnons de voyage to your liking, and when you And them, it 
is a hundred to one, that you would have met with a much 
pleasanter, a intuc iutelligent and accomtuodatiog set, had 
you dropped by ehance into a stage-coach going — down 
the road, sir?”— The writer of this article has, in hvs day, 
wandered many a weary mile.” — He has gone ” down 
to the te'a in ships” — has traversed “ auCrcs vast and 
deserts idle”— lisped and worn atrauge suits, and done sun- 
dry other things, beseeming an erratic Englishman ; but, 
with all hii care and experience, he nev'er yet made choice 
of a fellow-traveller who could compare, for companionable 
qualiUes, with the motley group which is wont to congregate 
fur seven consecutive hours in the Brighton ” Dart.” 1 
onre embarked on a Liver|iool free trader, (a shocking tub.) 
intent on a voyage to England. The bustle of putting a 
cabin to rights, once over, 1 went on deck to see my fhllow- 
passrngers, when to my utter dismay I learnt there wai 
” no body with me at sea but myself !”— To add to my 
consternation, the captain was an uncoatb, unedaoated 
person— the chief mate scarcely ' above the level of a 
boatswain ;-^the second— he had been placed before the 
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niut for mbconduct the dortor—be bad been left be- 
hind ; — the purser — pooh I 1 was nlone — alonk \ 

Ye who live perpetually ris-a^viit your two or three hundred 
very dear friends, judge of uiy feelinge. I could have flung 
myself into the sea. — 1 prayed for a foot of land ** long 
heath — brown furse, — any thing.*’— It was of no avail — the 
last studding sail Intd been set, and land (the last 1 was 
doomed to see between India and St. UebmO was fsHl 
receding from my view. For three consecutive days and 
three consecutive nights 1 kept my cabin, a prey to melan- 
choly, misanthropy, tea sickness, and voracious cockroaches. 
Disappoiutnient devoured tny peace of mind, and vermin 
devoured my hair and my toe-nails. Dut on the morning 
of the fourth day, the smell of roast pork and a delicate 
three-knot breexe roused me to ablution, reflection, and 
refection. 1 left my cabin, and took my station at the 
cuddy table, roost philosophically determined to lower my- 
self to the captain's level, since 1 felt it to be impossible 
that such a sea calf could ever rise to the commonest 
standard of middte-life-iain. It was all vain liowev^. llie 
spoons were p{vter — the forks steel;— the mate dipped 
hii kuife into the salt cellar, and the cajdain talked 
about the emanwtl of his teeth, and of being envmeraUd for 
extra trouble.— We couid not amalgamate. In a word, dear 
reader, we simultaneously cut one another. The skipper 
took to his charts, his cigars, and Humphrey Clinker, and 1 
became s devotee to Wragg and the German flute, Mill’s 
HritUh India, a color bos, and the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
The sea was rough, the voyage long, the fare bad*— and yet 
—1 was from first to Iasi the happiest of men 1 My lot 
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could not linvc been ca^t in a more exquisite mould. 1 
even <rfpt when Cnpe Clear bove In si^ht, to think the voy- 
Hge ami its solitary le'enttlity so nearly at an end I 

Now, had 1 selected a nice little party of friends from 
amoiij^at my own circle of Intimates — bad I taken all pos- 
sible pains to form a <‘oterie of intellif^ent men^ full of i^ood 
humour and philosophy, and of interesting women, full of 
vivacity and mniic — the chances are that we should all 
have fallen out before we bad doubled the Cape, and sent 
one another to Coventry by the time we had crept within 
the iiifturuce of the N. VV. trades. — If any one is «o impo- 
lite as to doubt it, let him or her try the experiment. — We 
— that is f, the writer, have essayed the manufacture of a 
travelling party mi a small scale, ond here is the result. 

^t’ceue — Odessa the Jst of December, IH.'iO — snow, a yard 
deep — poniUaiidthe Danube impenetrable* as adamant. Enter 
mine host of the garter, andaTeotseber Wagoner, -~in dress 
all fur and sbeep-skin — in smell all leofli and cigars. “ Mein 
Herr,” addressing me — “ you will be going to Brody ? Your 
servant, under Providence, owns two britakas and a landnu, 
seven horses, a wife and /V^^f One britafca and 

the landau are engaged—thc tirat by a merchant of credit and 
renown — th? second, by an Italian traveller and a fair wi- 
dow, without encumbrances, (and here the fellow smiled,) all 
bound to Brody. The remaining britaka will accommodate 
M«4n Herr admirably, baggage and all. Your servant en- 
joys a name— 600 roubles and a fortnight of time are all be 
asks from you, and be engages to deposit the four persons 
at Uie frontier town. The roads are bnd, and the aeeommo- 
dalion worse— but, to genius, all impedimenta are but incen- 
* Five children. 
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ti vM to exertion. Que mules ooite 4onc ? TKc Governor Gene> 
ral, and this worthy inu-kee|»er know Werner fur the mo«t 
conseientinuB and curefiil of guides. Will you go ?*’ 

1 should like to see my compaoioua/* aaid ], ** and 
must fii'Ht inquire about your itums, and CAalhin«^ your 
veliicles.** The fellow asseuted to the reasonabk'tieNs of 
tluB, requested leave to drink my health at my exjiensc, and 
dejiarted, as he said, to desire his two engaged i^uasengera 
to call on me, and gratify themselves^by making acquaint- 
ance with their future fellow-traveller. 

The first who did me the honor to call was a ruhictnid, 
grey-headed Englishman, uttirtHl in a drab great-eoat, ami 
top-boots, and reinnrkuble for adeportuiciit tiiut smacked of 
the grace of the old school. M'e were the dearest friends 
in a brace of seconds. He was a Russian merchant, a resi- 
dent at Odessa, accustomed to make annual trips to England, 
to arrange for the sale of his tallow and his wool. Uonl'ee 
rouble thyself,** said he, ** about provender for the trip— 
my missus shall levy a contribution on the poultry yard— 
Mary** (I never could find out who Mary was) ** shatbmake 
a Mg pie and « pjOe of little pies, and then we’ll have a 
round of beef and a cheese, and some coffee end — ** Stop, 
my dear sir,*' interrupted I, in the moderation of my wants, 
end admiration of his profuse liberality — we shall want e 
separate carriage and a commissariat officer if all ibis be 
taken. Besides, there are surely inns on the road.** ** Inns I 
aye, 300 miles off— and precious things they are; — no, no— a 
JCmhma^ a ham, a shake doim of straw, frosen water, and 
▼armint, are all yon may look to— We mnst provide— JT will 
provide— and if you like a little wine, why you may bring 
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« few bottler for yoamelf. — Bnt don’t think of me — don’t 

mind old C . I’m an old traveller— I »h>iU be delighted 

to have }our company, and I'll inlet pi et for you, and put 
you up to the way of managing matters, and — ” 1 stopped 
him. I wa*! overpowered with joy and gratitude, and with- 
out atayiog to ahk how many hundred roubles more than 
necessary 1 was paying Mr. Werner, I vowed to engage with 
him at once if the other gentleman appeared equally agreeable. 

My warm — my generous friend t(»ok his leave, and I 
walked up and down my apartment with a singularly self- 
satisfied strut. Yea, said I, furtively glancing at the mirror 
that overhung a picture of Diehitseh, galloping over the 
Balkans, ns if they were so many mole-hills — ** a good face 
iV a letter of recommendation.” 

« • a * 

It was night— I had just returned from hearing the 
Odessa artmtea attempt Gli Arabi nelfi Gallic and was 
taking off my hoots preparatory to a delicate supper when a 
stranger was announced. It w’as a strange hoor for visi- 
tors, but travellers mind no seasons, and I was not in a 
humour to be offended. The gentleman entered. — He wan 
tall, dark, handsome, bland, and self-denying. He would 
touch nothing — he was dreadfully afraid he had intruded : 
but could he ? — no, he could not deny himself the pleasure 
of making the acttuaintance of one of whom the town (the 
measureless liar !) spoke in one voice of unqualified admira- 
tion. In a word — he had retired to bed, but in the feverish- 
ness of his anxiety to see me, he had quitted the most elho* 
tionate and devoted of wives, and braved the night alr« wbkh it 
was notorious had a pernicious effect on weak lungs, and was 
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a|;rfat promoter of tie tooth-aclir. Cmnmon sense wiMild 
have revoltci) at this profusion of compliment, ami moral- 
ity would have ^itnrted at the i^rossneM of the falsehood ; 
but self-love was enorniou»*!y flittered, and — blush for me, 
reader 1 — 1 was absolutely plr used with my guest. Perhaps 
the position 1 w.is iii, “ unfriended/' contributed 

to m?ike me elirig t.) each new aequaintmiee as to a ho- 
soin friend ’,~-or perhaps, freed as: 1 just then was from the 
ennui of a Liu^retlo, and the labour of a long journey and 
the perils of ii voyage across the Euxine, every thing wore 
a eoHhur d(* rose complexion, and 1 whs certainly in no 
mood to scrutinise narrowly at twelve o'clock ot the night. 

After a quarter of an hour's convei sation, in the course 
of which rny Ausoritnn amiVo coritiiveil to paint the charms 
of Vienna and Venice, in colours tliat would have templed 
a Swiss to abjure the hills of llelretia, and forswear nostal- 
gia for the rest of his days, he politely took his leave, and 
left me to the calm discussion of my refection of fticasees, 
grilled turkey, cliampaigne, and a very oily salad. 

The next morning I arose : — [People do rise nometimen 
in Rttsaia, even though their thoughts be republican and 
their nation free.] 1 was in high glee, — such a delightful 
party 1 so well disposed 1 so well arranged 1 An accom- 
plished Itaban who would feed my hopes, and accustom 
my tongue to **soft haitird Latin,’'— *an Englishman who 
would feed my stomach, guide me, and act as my drago- 
man, till sledges had carried me across the Steppe, and the 
society of civilized peo)de bail rendered me independent of 
aiiistattce. My star was surely in the ascendant. 1 paid 
my fiurewcll visits to the consuls and the officers of state 
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wtib had honored me with their notice , and at noon was 
•tepping info my barouche with my dear hew friends. 
Already was in\ foot on the step of the vehicle,— already had 
the parting ruuble found its way into the horny hand of a 
Ku'4Kian hoots, — when my laDdh>rd approached with a little 
basket and beifce<l leave to trouble ‘ Mnntti^ur ’ with a few 
condiments, toni'ucs, madeira, bread, cheese, &c.— * they 
might hp wanted on the road.* 1 repudiated the idea : 
“ Was not my English merchant to play the cominiasary : 
Had not his wife killed fowls, and Mary made pies? Uad 
not,** — crack 1 and Khuranho / cut short my interrogatories 
ami remonstrances; bung went the roaf:h door, ttun r*ty~ 
ayPf hun was echoed by u dozen voices in the yard, 

and like a flash of lieaveD*s ow'o lightning off went the 
tliree vehicles as vehicles do go, when drawn by Russian 
horses, and tmded by the hardy savages who subsist on train 
oil, and adore despotism. 

Uussianscenery may have charms for some people, — there 
is no accounting for Uttei. One vast sheet of snow, uure- 
liesed by even a leafless tree, or the wretched hut of the 
persecuted Jew or crouching serf, may possess attracdone 
for some of the ultra admirers of naked, eery naked nature ; 
but in my humble judgment such desolation is a horrible 
nuisance, and 1 honestly think he would deserve well of 
all travellers who should invent a ndhmtic that would seal 
up their eyes hermetically between Odessa and RadaivUl, 
vik Tarnoff. Entertaining these opinions I passed bat Utile 
time in gazing about me, and having satisfied myielf with 
the novelty of the thing, I committed my senses to that re^ 
pose to which the eesy motion of a sledge rapidly woot 
the most rcstlvsc and eonsctence -stricken traveller. 
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Cold and^tleep have an extraordinary effect upon the 
tpf»etite ; digestion is' accelerated by the one, and hunger 
stimolaied by the other ; eryo, when we reached the first 
Katshma*^ 1 felt a wolfish and indelicate craving of the in- 
ward man that laughed to scorn the reminiscence of the 
last night's repast, and cherished a violent affection for 
cold boiled beef. My frientls had preceded me, and my 
English provisioucr vras already engaged in the rational 
occupation of boiling coffee, with the aid of cotton and woim 
kif, “ Ha! young *un 1** quoth he, “ arrived at last, eh ?*» 
** Yes, here I am, and peckish as a juvenile jackal.'* Heel 
hee!— Ay,— Ohl— well — well — We’ll get some coffee ready 
and make up our bed.”—” Coffee I — bed!— Sir, my sto- 
mach craves for solids. 1 will neither drink nor sleep till 
Tve stowed away a pound and a half of substantials/’— Eh» 
—you young dug ! — ah, what would 1 give for such an appe- 
tite ** Vr'ell now do open the stores; 1 hunger, I famiah— - 
come— some mutton pies — some beef — anything.”—** Ah, 
thee hast a liquorish tooth. Mutton^fliea, quotha ! What a 
dainty rogue,” ** W'ell some beef— anything solid”— 
** Beef 1 beef, at thia hour of the night ! I feel no inclina- 
tion mpaelf for any beef, but, of course, if you wish it,— 
though it wili be oerY troublesohie to undo all Che pock- 
•get. — 1 have some bread at hand, — but beef I beef, — do%*$ 
you smoke ? l*ve capital cigarSf and wilt offer yoff ont,— i 

* A species of Imrn or obloug stidile for the reception of 
beoat, with a couple of rooms at one end well furnished with a 
Ibr table, a stove, and plenty of itraw, for the aeconunodation 
of man^ 

*t Ruiainn brandy, 

T 
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ab, and see here*# tbe coif<‘>e ready I look*ee how it bubble# 
aod Hiinmer#. Now — now for a real feaat !” — and in thi# 
waj the lirartleffs (fear old friend tantalized and tormented 
met until he hud eontrived to make me swallow a pint of 
cqfe au/aitt #nd wetnied roc to asleep. 

Early the next luuiuitig 1 was awakened by a rustling 
noise in the room, produeed by the huge hoots of uiir guide, 
who was eoine to summon us to resume the journey. On 
raising my head and ensfing my eyes towards tlie light on 
the table 1 saw old C. busily at work — boiling coffee and 
chuckling over (be progress of the sinimeriug. My 
thoughts and my stomach reverted to the last night^s sup- 
per, or no supper, and “ beef** involuntarily felt fiom my 
lips. Beef ! — why, you rogue, you dream of beef, ll*s 
your dream by night, your thoughts by day. Dont ye know 
that Shakspeure says it does much harm to one*# wit?*' 
Hunger, Uify say, will break through stone walls. My hunger, 
liuwerer, could not penetrate the deal box <^<017 provi.sioDer, 
for though 1 carried on the cause of '* Beef emu# Coffee” 
with skill and impatience increased by longer fasting, 
my dear old friend, whom 1 began to thiuk a dear old 
brute, managed to spin out the lime, until the guide* s impa- 
tience compelled us to enter our vehicles. It is true that we 
W'ere promised a halt and breakfast at the distance of 15 
versts, but wc did not get either one or the other. Indeed^ 
I do not see how we could have done so. K minute’s 
tialt would have given the vehicles time to sink into the 
snow irretrievably ; and as to breakfast, — ^no place of oall, 
no article of food, save a solitary hare bounding over the 
Steppe, was to be seen from the rising or first appearm e e of 
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tbf sun at 11 in th« raorning untQ bis early departure at 
4 p. M. The conseqneiioc was» that on onr arrival at the 
villais^r of Little Constantinov I was in a very awful condi* 
tion for so innocetil a human being. Faint and weary, I 
suflfercd myself to be borne rather tlian conducted into 
the hrst hostelrie, and signing to a greasy Jewess who did 
duty as * naaid of the inn/ was served with a glass of alcohol 
that stouter throats might easily have mistaken for aqua 
fortig, A state of bestial atupidity was the natural result 
of the unwelcome but unavoidable potation. 1 recovered^ 
however, about mid-night, and found the monster whose 
remorseless avarice had nearly produced ray dissolution 
watching over me with a sort of fe.irfa) anxiety. Conscience, 
perhaps, had smitten him — he had began to deem himself 
accessary to niy murder. Like all hardened wretches, 
however, who resume tlieir guilty career as soon as ever 
chance or their guardian angel has assisted their escape 
from the cous«|pences of one act of villainy, he began, 
when be marked my revival, to talk of my ** sweet and 
soothing slumber — my refreshing repose, Ikc.** But despair 
had lent roe energy, and in a pbreozied and heart- moving 
tone 1 arrested his return to that complacent state of mind 
which had enabled him to consign me to starvation. *' For 
goodness* sake," I croaked oat^myrighthaiid clutching his 
coat tail, as, in alarm, he was edging airay from my trm^e 
bed, ** For mercy’s sake— give me food'-’^lve me bee—.’* 

1 could DO more. He saw my head fall back and my 
looien Its grasp. — Mercy and Humanity asserted their empire 
for a moment : he flew to the table, rapidly unpacked the 
deel c«se> estrecCed Tiie Rovmo, aod ig five uMoates bad 
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preTiUed upon himfelf to <mi three tranepmot slices, light 
as gossamer, for my particular nourishTnent. To make a 
long story short ; the ioe being broken, I at once proclaimed 
ny determination to submit no longer to any attempts to 
** crib, cabin, and conbne** my natural and rational longings. 
The flimsy repast had sulflced to restore my strength, and, 
with an energy that petrified my commibsary, I spiang to 

the table and laid violent hands upon the entire store. C 

rallied in a second, aud with a countenance in which appre* 
heosion, dismay, and reaolution were singularly blended, he 
suddenly seised my wrists. — 1 turned to him with a fiend- 
ish grin, and a glance befitting the genius of hunger — aud 
at that moment we formed, under correction, a magnificent 
subject for a painter. Hogarth, perhaps, would have done 
the thing the most perfect justice ; for he would not have lost 
the ludicrous, which here mixed itself with the horrible. In 
this attitude of fierce defiance we stood te a few seconds, 
when C— , whose nerves were none of%e strongest, at 
length gasped out — ** the beef — the beef>-but not — on I 
NOT THE PiRs r* The spell was broken — mirth could no 
longer be restrained, and 1 burst out at once into a loud 
nnd hearty cacliinnation. From that moment, 1 was free 
of C.*8 cupboard, and C , notwithatandiug his disclaim- 

ers at Odessa, made ample use of my ctlfar. Still — the pin— 
** Mary’s mutton piw’**>-were not forthcoming. Every pro- 
|H»sal that 1 mods in respect to that particular bonne koueke, 
was invariably responded to by a suggestion for delay. ** No- 
no— let ns keep them to the last : they all come in nieeip 
by and bye." And sure enough they did " come in niedy." 
On the eleventh inj of the journey, by about six in the 
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evcDing, the other eoodiinenU had dieaifpearef* Beef,ohe6ie| 
tongue, &c, DOW formed part of the corporeal ayiteua of the 
writer and his rompagnon , — nothing was left, and tho pies 
were neccasanlj removed from their pliice of deposit. Tho 
string was untied »-tlie envelopes were taken off — and the 
bon nes-bouches,” stood exposed to view. Stood !— Reader, 
do not laugh — they — the pica, absolutely “ /tVsd, muved, had 
a being/* and faugh I — O for the perfumea of Araby to dig- 
sipate the recolleetion ot what then assailed our olfactories I 
I leave yon to judge of C— *8 looks as the ** worms they 
crept in, and the worms they crept onU’* 1 enjoyed a 
species of triumph. 

From Brody to Vienua, the or hotels fortunately 

rendered me independent of my penurious companion ; but 
(ate contrived, as if to spite me, that 1 should now have the 
old rogue’s conversation. He was, as 1 have said, a wool 
and a tallow migchint. Silesia abounds with flocks of richly 
coated ewes, i^Kt, wethers, and lambs. These therefore 

formed an endless theme for Mr. C , who trisated me to 

dissertations without number on the value' of certain 4inds 
of ** ool,** and was enthusiastic on thcsubject of mutton fat, 
candles, and the amount of the tallow exports from Russia* 

But 1 have forgotten my Italian wyttgevr and the mysteri- 
ous lady. At first 1 concluded they were man and wife, and 
politely yielded them the warmest corner of each Kashina, 
the freshest straw, and the very best attention the Polish 
Jews who called themselves wda^erpisfes could afford* But at 
the lady disappeared, as that was fier journey's end 
—and Stgwr Atwumda then politely intlBiated, that she was 
a perfect stranger to bim-^but a wottaa— a defencelew. 
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unprotected, belplers women— and therefore entitled to a 
gallant man’s attmtionn 1 For the rest of the journry 11 
Signor contented himself with remembering at each inn that 
his parse was inextricaidy buried in the heart of a very 
closely packed and too-trouhlesome-to-he-anpacked port- 
manteau, — a position of affairs which rendered it necessary 
that 1 should** romc under advanres/* as the Culrntta mer- 
chants say. for sundry refections, occasional drinkings, and 
manifold** small sis- penees.’* At Vienna, Alimonda's memo- 
ry failed him, and to this moment there stands recorded in 
my Pocket Account Book and Young (ieatleinau*s Souvenir 
at follows : 

Signor Alimonda in Accoimi with J. it, S, 


RoutUe*, 

Ta fMfltf on jwmr Atwtunf ol 
fooernf, and ]immC 

hotuesi .ISO 


Rs. ^ 

350 


To Balance ofoldarct unt, 

F»r»»w, "Y 
Dec. 3ljf , IIWI. 1 


Hy Bdlancc, 


RovMf*, 

... m 


Rft. m 


E. E. and rontents not received, 
J. H. b. 


Reader — 1 sat out with my mciral and have followed with 
my illustration. Perhaps, however, tiie latter has eclipsed all 
recollections of the former. Let me point then, for your 
benefit, to the lesson here inculcated. ** Take fellow-tra- 
▼ellera na accident pi^vides them, and count not on enhan- 
ced pleaaui‘e from your own selection of a party ; for such 
celection will infalllhly produce much vanity and vexation 
4f spirit, especially if you travel in countries unfurnished 
with inns, and depend for your supplies oa the good faith 
of your companioiii.^* 
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NATURE. 

BY CAPTAIN CALOF.R CAMPBEL1«i 

When art thou fairest^ Nature* ? — Wheii lier hood 
Pale Twilij^ht doua, and oVr the quiet vale 
Parea forth to hear, vfithiii the boahy orootli 
The plaintive stor) of the nightingale ; 

Ami, in the dim and drowsy light of eve* 

The spider loves its subtle snare to weave f 

Art thou most lovely then ? — Thy face la Telltd, 

Like the retinng he'iuty of a bride ; 

And, mingling in thy scenes, the aovl'^-regaled 
With gushing fragrance — yields its wavaard pride 
To gentlest thouglith, that o*er the spirit creep 
With the calm rapture of au infant’s sUep. 

A 

Or art thou fairest in the morning hour, 

When day -light dances on the daisied left } 

And birds sing toitli their matins from each bovrer^ 

And hlossoiu-hanneis float fioin every tree ■ 

When sunshine sparkles on the stream, and all 
The jocund earth seems one blight febtal hall ? 

O ! at that early liour, within the mind 
Fair thoughts spring np*— like sea-uymphs from the lurge; 
The heart o’erflows with feelings, sweet and kind. 

And bird- winged hopes their happy progress urge 
Across the sanguine breaat— whose visions bright 
Are tinted with the sunbeam*# cheering light I 
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Oh I thou art ever fair I — in every mood. 
Through e\ory season and at every hour - 
'Tia but tl e heart, where sinlul thoughts intrude, 
That doubts thy beauty and repels thy power . 
Why — why should e«il uiiugle with oui blood, 
Since only thry ate huppy wbo are goud.^ 


I love thee well, fair Mother 1 but not now 
M ith all the faith and fieshncss ot my }outh ; 

The blush of ahiMQe hath rnmsoned on my brow, 

And the worWs falsehood dimmed ray early truth , 
And in my heart bafili stirred a loathsome thtong 
Of passions dark — and dire — and dread — and strong 1 


Yet oh 1 1 love thco I — in the budding inom, 
That cools the fever burning at my heart ; 

In the clear day, — and when o’er earth is borne 
The healthy breath of eve,— and, when defiart 
Tliy shows ut beauty from the view, at night 
1 love to watch thee, by the moon’s soft light I 


For then the dead are with me — those I loved 
And early lost ! — “ the beautiful — the brave !’• 
By heavruly voices are my crimes reproved. 

Yet Hope breathes cousolation from the grave ; 
And mild Religion fills with peace the breast, 
lliat pants and pinns for an eternal rest t 
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The deed are with us when the woild's repose 
Is broken by no sounds of moan or mirth I— • 
Their spirits — like the odours of the rose — 

Hover around us, though their forms are earth ; 
And it is sweet to think that, while we sleep, 

Blest angels round our beds their vigils keep I 

Thine is a glorious vulume, Nature ! — each 

Page, leaf, and line, is filled with living lore ; — 
Wibdom more pure than ever sage could teach, 
And all Philosophy's diviiiest store}--* 

Rich lessons rise where'er thy tracks are trod— 
The Book of Nature is — ^the Book of Ood * 


FRAGMENT. 

m 

BY JAMlBf HUTCHINSON, KSU. 


*Tra something in the dearth of bliss, 
To dream at least of what hath been, 
That lovely resting place between 
Our infant woes and the abyss 
Of those, that wait our riper years, 
And freeze the founiam of our tears, 
When first Che motMd pledge is given, 
And heart to heart, aod eye to rye 
Respond in sweetest sympathy, 

Of Love on earth— of lote In heaven. 
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How many there are, nho 9 e ennilitioii is most miserable, 
and yet so eouimonplare, that their ftlkm-ineii araree 
bestow a thought upou it, even ro far as to aspirate a pass* 
log thanksgiving to the Source of all good, that they are 
^'•pared the like misery I Thus thought 1 ntany years ago, 
while standiitg close to the wafer>stde under the walls of 
the fort of AlUhabad, where many (liousauds froi%ail parts 
of India were assembled at a mein ur fair. The aceiie was 
variegated and gay, but there sat apart one whose foot was 
on the line that sepHrates the vi^ible from the invisible, 
and who had girded his loius to |>«ss through the * valley 
of the shadow of death.’ 

But. to anticipate no farther ; in a sequestered spot on 
the banks of the beautiful Soane, in the vicinity of a strag- 
gling \illage, and within view of the fine commanding 
mountain-cliaiu of Rhutusghur, stood the humble cottage 
of BholdiiAth, a petty tAlukdar. Some pumpkin vines had 
twined their way up the walls of the cottage, and along the 
thatch, where the ripening gourds Uy io abundance, while 
the audacious maepds kept up a constant chattering among 
the foliage. Tue cottage consisted of three rooms or aides, 
connected by a low mud wall, forming a sort of rustic court- 
, yard, with a clay altar in the middle, surmounted by the 
■acred Tulsi plant* On every side, the place was shel- 
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tered by mnugo and other trees, amonj^t wliirh miEbt be 
sern the delicate arera palm, and its more robust neighbour, 
the toddy tree. Through an aTenue in the distance was 
visible a small ruiiioos temple, on the top of whirh the iron 
trident of Shiva stood fixed. Through another, again, might 
be seen the lucid waters, and the yellow sandy hed of tha 
Soane \ and through m third glade, in a diflfcrent diveetion, 
the eye was greeted by green of eultivutinn. Here 

under the shade of a waving plantain sat Bhohindth’s wife, 
knitting. For u Hindu she was a pleasing looking woman; 
and, although no longer what is considered a young one in 
India, would be so eonsidered in England. Her features 
were intelligent and agreeable, and her form rounded and 
graceful*: the former evincing none of that apathetic expres- 
sion, or the latter, ihf relaxation of fibre, often the result in 
this country of too enrly marriage, and its consequent ejires. 
As she sat on the knotty hunch of the root-end of u tree 
trunk, which a few strokes of the nxe had fashioned into a 
mde stool; her youngest child, a naked little, fellow, l.'i 
months old, toddled towarda her, followed by his sister, a 
tiny maiden of seven years. ** And why dors my - little 
TuuA cry inquired his mother. ** 1 cannot catch the 
pretty bird.” ” Well, don’t cry about it, Imt eoitttr along 
with Bse, and tee if we cannot catch it togfCher.” This 
saying, slm seated the little fellow on her hip, and proce< d- 
ed down the glade, which opened upon a planrattun of 
Palma Christi. Here the cliiid became exceedingly eager 
on recognising the object of bis pursuit in a orow pheasant^ 
which glided with a low flight towards the edge of the kM* 
His mother now placing him on his feet, ho ran to cntnli 



the bird, which he concluded could be rery eaeily done, bnt 
•rumbling, fell down and begun to weep vociferously, though 
more frightened than hurt. ** Do not cry so/* entreated his 
mother, and we ghKlI try and catch it another time. Old 
Rfimeharun, the go^ht, will sprinkle a little salt on his tail, 
and then we shall hn\e him easily ; hut you must not enter 
the JtAr/ non, lest you should meet a ttaja, or a wild boar, 
that may be on the watch to devour little children. So 
rorne along, aud I will tell you an amusing tale about the 
Garura, a god-biid, who is the uiahiinijd of all the birds 
of the air, and the harkdra or messenger of Vishnu to boot.’* 
‘While with fluoh-like odds and ends of native legends, the 
fond mother succeeded in quieting lier child, the shades of 
evening began to fall, but not with the gradual and long 
twilight of the west. The paroquets, in noisy crowds, were 
first seen to forsake the grain fields, while the even song of 
tbe ring-dove was heard from the tamarind tree, and the 
village pigeons, with their sharp flight, betook themselves to 
their leafy coverts. Next were seen tbe orows, in sable 
platoons, deploying from various directions, and not ’ with- 
out a plan.’ He who has meditatively witnessed this night 
muster of tbe denizens of air and bough, will naturally muse 
upon the |)Ower and |he beneficence of that Being, who to 
countless millions which own no human master, pfbvides 
food and sfielter, and bountifully supplies the wants of 
every thing that lives ! 

Last of all, with their heavily gliding, sinister-looking 
flight, through the * palpablo obscure,' came the vampyre 
bats, or the * flying foxes' of Enropeans. The circle of 
the horizon became dimmer and more dim, and the heiguta 
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ot Rliotas had meUed avray and bacotna a bank of acarcdf 
rtflihle partly cloud. Nij^ht had comnieaced hrr reigo, 
and from each village tlkkurb4ri, now illurntnated with 
tapers by the officiating brahman » was beard * the requiem 
eiiriir of the conch, which gradually became more faint, 
as the breath of the blower died away in the eflfurt, yielding 
at length to total silence, save where it was broken by the 
bom of insects, of which that of * the shard- boro beetle* 
was chief, the croak of a distant frog awaking to enjoyment, 
after the heats of the day, or the sharp whirr pf a young 
bat rejoicing in his wheeling career, and perhaps wishing 
that it were always night. 

Bholdnd&^s wife had now reached the cottage, and was 
surprised not to find her husband or her son returned. ** I 
wish, daughter,** she said, while laying down her knitting, 
and preparing to dish the smoking contents of an earthen 
pot that stood upon a bliuttig chM in the open space, or 
court-yard ; ** 1 wish your brother were here, for the food 
is now ready to be offered before the Sbdlagrdui** (or 
bouaeliold god). As she spoke, her son entered. ** Rfimnhth, 
have you seen your father ?** ** No mother, not for the last 
three hours. . When 1 lust saw him, he was pmolng some 
pdn vines; hat mother, 1 have had such a fright, (or the 
old goliU having fallen aaleep, a cow and a calf bad 
into Seetii'ibn's biijiii ground. I ran and drove them out, 
and on my return, passing near the old ruinous temple of 
Shiva, I beheld a huge vulture perched on the tnsuJi, a 
glimpse of lambent flume seemed to light the daik ontr^ 
and two eyes glared dreadfully at me. My knees 
1 tried to repeat the many names of Shiva and began ' 
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that hymn from the S-im-Veda t«ui;ht me a uhort time ago by 
my gnruy but could remrmher no more than the beginning, 
' Ponseased of inuuinerable licadi, innumerable eves^, innu* 
mcritble feet, Braniha fill.H tlie heavtuis and the earth.* " 
** Hark, son,'* interrupted the gravely-liateoing matron, *‘(io 
you hear the (lizard) chirping ? And thou too 

hast seen a vulture on Shiva’a trihuli. Hraiit MahAdco, 
that no harm haa or may happen to thy father I’* 

AasLioty, the heart-deprenaing anxiety of affection, ia more 
frequently perhaps the inmate of the Immbleat ho\el, than 
of the lordliest hall. ** What can have happened to the 
father of Ramndih soliloquized the anxious wife. “ The 
evening meal is ready, and he comes not I The jackaPe noon 
is nigh, and he comes not l What detiins him ^ A tiger was 
lately seen among the chain pA bushes, and a mavt elephant 
of the^NawAb of Huaeiniibid, 1 beard to>day, has escaped, 
first kilUiig his keeper. O Vishnu, let there be no evil to 
this house, and its people ! O Kapilubhrit, tlion whose 
alins-flish is a human scull, spare my husband t Does not 
Bholiin4th know every sunken well, aud is he not wise 
though the naja may be creeping through the grass and 
corn? Away with feur, have we not the'^BhdlagrAm ?” 
Here the youngest child ran in shouting, ** Oh mi, niera 
is arrived — my father is come, with a Sihib growing 
out from his back !** 

In order to explain the prodigious phenomenon alluded 
to, and other Utile matters, it is ueccasary to go back a 
UtiBe in our story. The stranger borne on the back of the 
Blioliaith, and occastoalog such a puzzlement to his 
boy wu an elderly European missionary, who while 
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travelHog ddltf (or post) os ivell as he could manage it, 
along a route where there was no regular ddkf and upon 
an errand which bis Wf»r1dly friends hesitated not to laugh at, 
as a vagary of spiritu.tl quixotism, had a scurvy trick played 
him by the palankeen -bearers. Overcome by fatigue, aud 
want of food, he had f;illcii asWp in his palankeen. The 
worthy kdkdrt availed themselves of such a golden oppor- 
tunity. to lay down their burden, and decamp to a village, a 
mile or two distant : wisely determining in their own inmds, 
that by the time tliey tinihhed a much* longed -after and com- 
fortable smoke, the ** PAdri Sdheb*’ would continue aofd, or 
if he did even chance to awake, why then, they were right 
well aware that the PAdri would not exactly cut their heads 
off fur the transgression. This conclusion they had arrived 
at from sheer knowledge, or rather intuition of character. 
Much as they hod provoked the. good man they carried, on more 
occasions than one, be neither abused, nor threatened them, 
nor assumed any terrors of countenance — none of that 
tMUmtiM fyrrnini, which a residence in a tropical climate Is 
too apt to induce. At length, our wortjiy gymuosophisU* (for 
so their scantiness of apparel and practical philosopt^ en- 
titled them to be considered) came to the unanimous reso- 
lution of doing exactly as it might please themselves best, 
during the rest of the journey. This is precisely what all 
mankind (each in his way) consider as the nuutima /elieiiat^ 
but, not to digress; such a line uf policy, our excellent 
gymuosophists were well aware, might be safely pursued to- 
wards the Rev. Evander Herrey. Not but that the good 
mnn had his feelings and effervescences of temper, hut he 
h^ long since succeeded in Mngiiig them into suoha atni* 
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of discipline to his reason, or rather to bis conacieiKW, that 
with him patience was so every day a virtue, that, asreapeot* 
«d himself, he had ceased to consider it scarcely a virtue at 
' all. Let me enlarge a very little more on my recollectiOM 
of thin gentle yet heroic and devoted servant of Him, who 
while he bore the buinan form and character was known as 
'the man of sorrows, — acquainted with grief.* Evander 
Uonrey was a widower, and childless ; not that he had been 
always the last : for there waa a time when three little ones, 
blooming as pomegranate buds, Uspipgiy hailed bim father t 
They were the delight of his private hours, the joy of him 
and of his partner, and the hope of their future years ; but 
He who gave, deemed fit also to take away ; and the home, 
once so happy, became desolate. The very hill maend, 
formerly so petted by the children, appeared to symiNithiae 
with the grief that now reigned in that house of mourning. 
Tnere was now no little hand of love to give it fruits and 
sweet water, no musical voice to teach it its lessonSf or to 
re-echo its eiclamatory eccentricities; and one morning it 
was found dead at the bottom of its cage. 

This touching little incident had a salutary effect upon 
Mrs. Hervey. Her bereavements had followed so fisst one 
on the other, that her senses appeared completely stunned. 
She reclined on her couch like a statue of epathy, silent, 
moveless, and tearless. Her husband, without saying a word, 
took the cage containing the dead bird, and laid it down on 
a chair betide her. Her listless eyes beamed with a sudden 
gleam of fegUnf^*^ what 1** she exclaimed, ** fdow too 1 yet 
thou wert dartinff— *1 lovei thee for their sahea^ and 

that waaoMUch. Whatever I love dtei I*' indlddinfher 
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face with her harJe, «be burst into tears, biohea every now 
and then by abrupt and passionate ejcchi mat tons of heart- 
guahing sorrow. Her husband stood by, but ntteroi] nut a 
word. To attempt words of consolation then, he felt would 
be but a mockery, and he shared the affliction of the lovely 
•thcken one too deeply to be able to spook, even if he thought 
that any thing he could say would do good just then. Na* 
ture on such occasions will and must have her way/ It ia 
cruel even to try and present it. Evander Heresy sat down 
by her side, and silently took her riglit hand between both 
bis ow*n, while his fast-llowljig tears, in spite of himself, 
fell upon them. He thought then, and with a prayerful 
mind, of that beautiful passage brought so home to his own 
heart : ** In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, 
and weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping fur her 
children, and would not be comforted, lHM*.ause they are not.’* 
There is an awful holiness in the grief of the good. Hr 
who wept St the grave of Lazarus, hath taught mankind a 
better philosophy than that of the stoics, or the epicureans. 

At length, Evander Hervej was doomed to undergo 
another and a severe trial. The first burst of anguish* past, 
bis wife straggled within herself to regain her wonted tran- 
quillity. Resigned she was to the bitter dispensation, hut 
her meek spirit nevertbcless broke down under it, and her 
health rapidly declined. She still endeavoured to puraue 
her usual avocations cheerfully. One day her husband 
found her busily engaged, receiving an account of clothes from 
the dhobi, and folding up things, and laying them aside in 
almirohs. The effort was too mueb for her/ and she had 
almost faUett froai fiutttoeM, had not her hnahnad caught 
u 
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her in hifi arms. ** What for, my lo^e/' he inquired in a 
voire of affectionate remonstrance — ** what for, in your 
urakly state, is oil this trouMeand bustle — pray, /or oiy sake, 
take more rare of yourself.** “ My dear Evander,'* ahe said 
with n swtTt smile, *♦ ! have been setting my bouse in order T* 
She ga\c him a look of fixed expression, which shook his 
very soul, and filled it with forebttdings that three weeks 
afterwards proved hut too true. It was surprising after- 
wards to find **tlie order/* the minute regularity with which 
this admirable woman had antici|Uited what was to happen, 
and prepared ovoiy thing, with lists and accounts made up 
to the very last dny that she wan able to move. All this 
too she had effected quti‘tl\ , yvt urgently, at if aware that no 
time was to be lost in the intervals that could be snatched 
Irom saffering. and the time devoted to the preparatbu for 
that great change which she felt assured she was soon to 
undergo. 

£\ under mourned, but nor. es one without hope. His 
bereavements but more nearly brought home the convicrion 
to his spirit, that his abiding place was not on earth. The 
universal family of man around Him were now his chiU 
dren, and to promote their teraporwl and spiritual welfare 
was now his study by day and night, while be looked for* 
ward to a meeting beyond the verge oi time, with those who 
had gene before him, to that world where death and Urn 
grave cease to have a sting and a victoryl 

The wortiiy maa was now travelling towards tha town of 
HttseiafiHddfUear the oonflaence of the Soaae and 
in the hopes Of being abls,to (tdUbUsh a school there*, lb 
this step he bad been enoonraged in conversatloa with f 
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ff (specuble Muhkjan of that plare, with whom he had become 
ac(|uainte(l at a metn in Patna, oti occasion of hie successfully 
interfcrin^y to rescue the man from the fury of two drunken 
Europeans, who had strolled to the fair from the nrigh- 
bouriiig cautoniiient of Dinnpore. There was also another 
motive for this jcmritey, and that was a hope that even the 
Miihajaii himself might he persuaded to abjure the crrora 
of belief in winch he had been brought up. 

At length the “ IMdri Siiheb/' as the hearers enlled him, 
awoke from his uneasy slumber, the only refreshment he 
had had for forty-eight hours, with an exclamation of 

AaAu/ achohha^ t&m totf Jte ham barh khuak and he 

held out bis hand, as if to give them the expected bakh~ 
nhiuh^ hut there was no one to receive it, and the still half- 
drtuiming Pddri S^heb rubbed his eyes, and found that he 
was quite alone in a jungly spot, and in a strange place in 
the dusk. ** Now the thoughtless mortals, quoth he, 
sitting up ill his palankeen, ** they have, I dare say, got 
thirsty, and thinking that I required a little sleep, have 
quietly put me down, and slipped away to some corner tu 
have a handful or two of water. Let me see/’ he coutinu. 
ed, getting out of the palankeen ; ** ’tis almost dark, and not 
a house visible ; but the just disceritible dafk-grecn tops of 
mango groves in the distance, convince me that I cannot i>e 
far from some village. So 1 will even go and seek after iny 
truant folks. If 1 do not fall io with them, 1 shall have 
to sleep in the palankeen, if I chance to find it again. Well, 
matters might he worse. Many a poor fellow bleeds to 
death on a damp eold field at midnight, hut I am hale and 
well, and not without refreshment ; for I have had some 
u 2 
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il9ep» and here is some luxury yet in store/’— and ns he 
ended his soliloquy, he look a hearty pinch of Masulipatam 
out of a rusty looking sD\i<F>box. He trudged along some 
way, and, as his wont was, considering matters on the bright 
side ; but it is a ronsec|uence of our condition here, that if 
the mind becomes too much absorbed in its own niusings, 
the body, especially if in a state of progressive motion at 
tbejtime, is very apt to get into trouble. He who while 
walking abroad, falls into n reverie, is very apt to experience 
other falls, and so it was with the Rev. Evander Hervey, 
] know not what it was, but something at the moment 
brought vividly to his mind's eye those beloved lieiiigs the 
memory of whom was embalmed tu his heart. Cogitations'of 
this sort are not suited to a strange and jungly path. Tlie 
go<id I’lidri stumbled against the stump of a treCf 

uud fell heavily. Somewhat stunned by this fall in the 
dark, he with au alacrity peculiar to men who meet with 
such ail accident, got upon his feet again immediately* The 
exertion, however, produced an indescribable feeling of 
pain about the left ancle, and while aitiing down from the 
exceaaive pain produced by the mere exertion of standings 
the suspicion flashed across his mind that he had badljr 
sprained the joint. Of this, on further exaiiuoation, he 
had distinct conviction for on attempting to rise, he found 
that it was utterly beyond bis power to bear the weight of 
his body upon that joint. ** Well,** he began in his usual 
way of taking the best side, ** it might have been worse. I 
might have broke my back, or fractured my scuU— ’tie all 
for the best,** and he took another pinch of Masulipatam, 
and sat down quietly to reflect ujmn hu situation. 
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flow long he might have remained in this predicament, 
there U no aafing. hut luckily for him, one of the fatea at 
that moment a«KUined tLe form of Dholknkth, who, ouhis way 
homeward, hehnldiiig, aa be thought, some animal looming 
upon the aiglit , did what natives often do on such ocraaiona, 
he gave a loud hiss as it were to rouse the erealure whatever 
it might be. As llholhnath advanced from the rear front of 
tlie Padri, so to erprrss it, the latter seeing nobody, hut dia- 
liiu'tly hearing a well-defined hissing, began to think that 
a tremendous Cobra Capello was close to him, and felt 
a.<saure<lly, by no means very cnmfbrinhle. 1 know no 
more horrible feeling, than the imprr'i^ion of the close 
propinquity of a venomoua rtqitile, espiTinny in the tbiik. 
At Icnglb, there was tlie bark of a dog ; for one of these 
village, or rather masterless, dogs ealled ff/trid, whb'h now 
and then had e\]ierieu«;ed a kind look, a kind word, and the 
assurance of an occasionnt meal about the house of Ithola- 
nhth, had followed him, Ttiere is an iniintc, a fathomlesa 
spring of attachment on the part of the dog towards man. 
No matter bow degraded or low the condition of a man may 
be, all other things that have showed him kindness, may 
forsake him, hut the dog never will I llic poor strolling 
actor of the canine species, alluded to, beholding his bcoe» 
factor wandering about at rather an uouinia! hour, deemed 
possibly that Ait aid might become ncM^essary. Be that as 
It may, he barked vigorously, on teeing in the pathway 
before him something that appeared to his organs very 
ntrangf and unaccountable. This eapreasioo of his feeling 
perhaps called Bholknkth to reHeetion, for be hallooed forth 
JTann Ac ** It ia me," very apccifically answered the 
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PAdri. An Europoaii would have wittily asked, and who 
are you lUioh'tiitith did nor do tliis. By the intonation 
of the voter, he knew it to lie that of an European. How 
he did so, 1 leave it to tliose who enti arrount for it to 
say, hut this 1 will venture to attinn, as it involves no 
theory, that there is no iriistakin^ a nutn'e’s for an Euro- 
pran*s voire, and \iee versA. even in the dark. 

“ What is the Siiheh*:J pUasurr ?** 

** 1 am hurl.’* 

“ That is unfortunate.*' 

'* Cannot you help, me ?** 

** Ham ky/t kareiju — what ran 1 do 

1 ha\e hurt my foot Imdly, and can neither walk nor 
stand.*’ 

Then you have got into the heaven of Tn'fkanktt,** 

** Oh my foot V* 

That, I supp4)8e is what Trislionku says. His feet 
are the wrung way.” 

Friend, what meanest thou to teach me by the men- 
tion of this same Trislianku r*’ 

’’ Patience, Trishauku must hr patient, whether he will 
or not. lie was, your worship, a mighty Rdji, who, hav* 
iog few or no merits of kts own, wished to get to heaven 
through the merits of another. So, your lordship, be applies 
to the sage Vishmavttra, who by the power of bia virtues 
and hii mantras, attempted to raise him to the A/oAdanrya. 
TrifihiMiku, however, being rejected by the gods, remaioa 
suspended in the air with his head downwards, neither able 
to asoend, nor descend*." 

• Ward’s Religion of the Hindus. 
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** Friend, thou art pleased to be merry. Be thankful 
therefore.** 

** Chcrisher of the poor, I am thankful ; but it is seldom 
1 am merry. Kuovr you not, sir, that Mirth is the daughter 
of Sorrow?'* 

Perhaps it aould he more correct, friend, to say her 
mother ; but 1 do know that niau is born unto trouble 
as rhf sparks fly ujiwards.** 

** Muu himself ts but a spark that flies upwards ; after he 
has been born to regeneration and absorptiou uuto Brahma. 
Mull is as a Sisu tree that forth his boughs, and 

the do\es nestle under Ids leaves ; hut he groweth old and 
withereth, and is cut down n^ fuel for the funeral pyre. But 
you groan with pi«in, my lord, and how is it that 1 hud your 
worship here, like u lotus in eow-duiig?'* 

** Friend, I will tell thee all that presently, but now lam 
in great pain, and 1 beseetdi thee, help me to thy home, if 
it i>c near at hand.** 

**JVaA — waA ! how can my lord enter the cottage of hia 
poor slave ?’* 

** Alas 1 then 1 wish 1 could And xny palankeen, for J feel 
faint aud huugry.** An ap|>cal to the com|>aasion eveu of the 
poorest Hindu, on the score uf hunger, is never made in vain. 
Where fierbaps he may listen with apparent indifference to 
any other plea, as if it were beyond the necessity of his ia- 
terferenee, hit capacity to relieve, or the vei^e of his aym- 
potbies ; the slightest hint that the applicant in iiifferiffg 
from want of food, shocks hU feelings. ** Hungry I*' ex.* 
claimed BhoidnAth. ** Wherefore should the sAheb he hungry 
while there is rice under my roof ? Lean on me, aiUieb, and 
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by tbe Sh^Iagr^m* it will i^o hnrd if we do not 6nd the 
meanH of satiisfyinB tny lord'ji lians^er, though our food may 
not be good enough for your worship.’* 

“ Friertd, i am easily satisfied on that head ; and ever 
thaiiKfui for what He v^ho feeds the ravens pleases to aeiul.*' 
** That is Vishnu 
'* 1 was not thinking of Vi«‘hnii.** 

** My lord, 1 forgot — your cottntrynien only worship one 
god, and his name is gold. W'v ai'knowltilge three hundred 
and tldrty millions of g<ids and goddesses, but of these Visb* 
nu, Sliivu, and llruhma are the chief.** 

“ Alas ! iny friend,’* replied the Missionary, “ 1 fc'ar that 
too many of my countrymen are amenable to that rebuke, 
but we do not all desene it. But stop a tittle, I can limp 
no further, 1 am very faint.*' The paiu o ' his sp' aided 
anele had now become so ariite. that our weary traveller 
sank speecli]es.s on the ground. IJi^) native guide felt much 
alarmed at this, and was almost tempted to decamp, and 
leave the pora stranger to his fate ; but the better fceltnga 
of hi.s n.ature prevailed, and he remained. He 6m took off 
tbe shoe of the stranger and rubbed hia foot ; but parceiving 
tliat bis head lay down a slope, he seated himself on the 
ground and raised his head into his lap, and fanned his face 
with the end of his cloth. All this he did kindly, and what 
could he do more? At 1 nglh the Missionary, coming to 
biin«i^f« explained to his guide, that he could go no further, 
adllhiesought of him to seek out his bearers, or get people 
fh»m the village to help him. 

Kut BO," said the man in reply; " I may not peidiape 
find your hearers, and it being the festival of the HM, t 
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nifty not 1>e ftMi* to fiml any of my ne’iflibonw at liome ; and 
wltilc I am alii^cnt, t-alii'h, you may ironitte an^ain, 

and the jiickala are already mi the |omKrt. S«ee, ^aheht you 
group of them, not twenty gi* from «a. They are very 
quiet. I'haf la t))e qoiet of hope. They too ar^ hungry, 
but Kiili will pioiifle food for them eisenliere. Come, my 
lord, I am «!i'or.]u;~ pi ay art upon my hlionlderft aa uell as 
you can.” Air. Heni-y was ronstrained hy the necessity 
of the rase to arrept thr aid thus kintdy offered, and after 
some time, Bholimk-h arrtied at his own door with his bur- 
den, HM already statnl. 

Oh mti !** exclaimed the little boy ;** here is my father 
come, with ait European grown out of his back !'* ** What 

can the child n ean observed the woman. Go out, Du- 
manna, and see what is the matter, and whether your father 
is arrived or not.** The fart, however, was soon put out of 
the question by her husband's rxclamation on Ihc outsidet 
*' Oh 1 Ramn&th’s mother, the night is come, nnd food is 
needful 1" The woman haatily drawing her dopatta around 
her, ran out into the square open space befoie the rottage, 
but instantly shrunk back on seeing an Kuropean stfanger 
Kettling himself on the simiile bench that ran along the side 
of the cottage, and on which the light of a cAirdjf that stood 
on the ThUI altar, distinctly fell. 8hc completely drew 
the veil across her fare, as she fell hark into the shadCt 
saying in a sulidued tone of voice, ** My husband, what has 
kept thee so long^my heart has been without strength 00 
thy account?*' ** Mother of lU.iiutitb, no one can sop 
which tree the lightning will strike, and no one that goetb 
forth* can say when be may return. I fell in with a 
•4beb, wLo is much hurt, and very hungry." 



" Ob master of the house, words will oot fill the ttowach 
nor stay liiini'er. The rice is hut, and the Ash well season- 
ed with spices is ready. Sprinkle nith salt and eat.** She 
enijitied the contents uf the cooking; pot mustly into a 
large hrnss di^h for her liusband and son, and the remain- 
der upon a plantain leaf, which she set apart for the stranger 
at tt distance, and invited him to rat. 

After the nicul. water was brought for the stranger, and 
the ndstress of the hon>e learn intr hih nd.'-hap, had a wiiriu 
neein caluplastn prepared, which st> socttlied the pain of his 
ancle, that despite of the mosquitoes, lie fell fast asleep in 
a shady nook, in his clothes as he was, and slept assouiidiy 
on a rush mat in u Mirulu cuttige veratidah, as if he hud 
been reclining on a bed of dowrn in a palace. 

Mr. Hervpy's truant bearers, after they had their smoke 
well out, began to remember that the said person had certain 
claims upon their consideration ; they accordingly returned 
leisurtdy towards the palankeen. Concluding that the 
worthy occupant they bad left in it, was still asleep, they 
without further inquiry lifted (he vehicle at once upon their 
shoulders, but its comparaiive lightness excited a miagivijig , 
knowing by experience that sleep by no means renders a 
man les« heavy. “Sdbeb,** exclaimed the masdhML No 
answer being heard, this luciferous {leraonage drew aside 
the pannel, raising his link at the same time, and lo and 
beh<dd, no sAheb was within ! He announced this astound* 
tdl: fact to the other worthies, and there was a general seo* 
timeat of ooosternation, Bdp-re-Bap 1" exclatoiod ona. 

Wah — wall,** groaned anothef. ** Kidajrgyd?*’ inquired 
a third, ** Kyd jdne,** responded a fourth. ** Sdheb do* 
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w^nnali ho^ya," remarked a fifth, and feeling relicred 
from all further reftitonf^ibility bv this phrenolttjzical re- 
flexion, he coolly and quietly drew his cAm/dur around him 
on the lec-sidc cf the jittlki (whieb had now been >el down 
again), anti was soon sounding u sennet on the trumpet of 
Morpheus, or in plain English, snoring. Two or three* 
others eaiight the soft infeetion, and thought no mure 
alM>ut the lU'v. Evamler lleT\ey, than if he had gone upon 
a tour to that pleasant aerial Ndgiri region so admi- 
rahiy dest^ribed by IViar Wilkins, under the rupboiiious 
name of “ Ardruinstake.'* In every seetioii of human so- 
ciety, however small, there is always one or more, who is, 
or deems himself, peculiarly reKponsible. Now, responsibi- 
lity of any sort, w by no means of a Thelwiie or com posing" 
character. It is inueli more allied to the raw pork and 
onions sopiH'r of Fuseli than the “ ^wect ohli\ ious {intiiime'* 
of Mhakspeare and the Hpotlieoarics. The surdar-liearer 
felt much more inelincd to Hpcctilaic upon the mit-goiiigh 
of the Pddri Sfiheh, than to follow the example of his snor- 
iog i^nnrade.'f. Much would he have given to have lain 
down beside them, and added a note poteutinl to th^ nasal 
harmony. This, however, his feeling of responsibility, with 
a sigh, forced him to forego, and by wny of exhibiting the 
energy of bis anxiety, Ite shouted forth to the dull cold ear 
of night, ** Oh, PAdri 8Aheb, ho l ho !" It is to he jiresumed 
that the person chiefly concerned, for reasons not unknown 
to the reader, did not hear. At least the only response was 
adiitantand equivocal one. ** Ho, RainnarAyan, ho! tnaiAlebt, 
rouse thee man, and listen whether the Padri l^Aheb 
makes any answer.** And the isrdar again gave a shout 



worthy of Stentor ** Tin ! wag not that hia voicf ?** ** If 
it was/* aaui the inaaalclii, yawiiin^, ami shaking hia link, 
aa he niurtantly ro'^e up; if it was, he has assumed four 
feet sinre he left u**.’* “ lltiw dt» you mean?” ** Mean, 

w!»y, that it i« the vcve nf one of tin* vlUas^e t/nd/tAft that 
hath brayed a reply to ymi. No wonder he lakes you for 
a roaring tiger, yelling at thi*» rate.’* *' ] tell thee, Ram- 
narayHii, this is no time for je>-ting ; and if we find not the 
auheh, thy hark ami the koia mil become better acquaint. 
«d.” ** Friend sardai, I’m not rw^o/igiA/e. Those who 

hold the place of bomiur pay for tl e same, by their respon- 
aibility. Thy neck and the Vhknriigar\s gnfdband have a 
much heitiM* rhanee of getting into contact, than my bark 
and the korh ; but come, let us no and look fur th« aaheb.*' 
So Haying be poured more oil on big maskl, and waving 
it uloft. preceded tbc sardar, who trotted on as digconsolatc- 
ly a« the godde*^s C’erea in search of her daughter, ahouttog 
ever and anon for the PkJri Skheb.** At length, reaching 
the village, uU the dogs of the place joined in the hue and 
cry, which at length awoke Bisscram, the village barber, a 
sort of malicious wag iu his way, who felt by no means satis- 
fled with Bholanath, because he rhosc to prefer Juggerarj, 
aotdher w'ieldcr of cold steel, in preference to himself. 
**Riim Rkm ! what is all this outcry about The sardar- 
bearer and the inasAlcht explained the cause of their 
tribulation. ** Oh ho I pretty guardians of the travelling 
skbeb are ye— you usk me if 1 saw him. Have 1 no eyes? 
Has not Bholanli'h the thews and itrength and Rercenew 
of the tiger?'* ** You are pleased to speak in riddles, let 
the mist disappear, and shew us things as they are. Who 
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is thi 9 BlioUu^th Who arc ye that have never beard 

of Bbolitn.itli ? Have you neter heard of the Vi»henp(id at 
Gyah, or the t<tron:; walitt of Uotasgbar ’ Not beaid of (ha 
celebrated daku Uholuiatli, the terror of the valley of the 
Soane, the wa\ layer <if iravellerR, the ilread of Imrberc, 
and the devourer of jaekalrt “Oh Hliai !“ exolitimed 
the frightened aardar ; “ make thict iii«tt4*r plain, peel the 
mango, and give ua the fiuit at onre, even thou!;h it bo 
hnrd und $>our —hath Yaiun* seized the loekii of iii» all ? Hath 
the Padri SHhcb fallen into the hands uf tUiH dreadful, da- 
kait lil'.oianath ?“ “ Avr X'l/d ? a u-iae man cun understand 
a hint, but soint* arc stupid, and rerpttre a thing to be bearen 
into (hem.** “ Oh Bhaiji, didst thou sec this with thine 

own evesr’^ “ By Panehananf. dul T not/ The tiger 
bears not awny a hutralo calf with greater ease and celerity 
than did Bholan.tth this Piidri Siiheb i>( yoms in the doaic, 
when he thou;^ht no body ^aw bini.'* This to a certain 
extent was true, hut the wily barber forgot to aild that im- 
portant ciiTunietauce, that the said Piidri SHbeb w'aa alive 
when so boroe awny. The overwhelmed sarJhr, and the 
forlorn ma«>«tlchi, now gave a voluble loose to * their 
consternation, and were fairly at tin ir wit's ends. What to 
do they knew not, but they perfietly concurred with the 
barber that any thing was better than being hanged. “ Ob 
my friends,’* the latter resumed, “ there is one thing that 
may prove your innocence — go to the dweliiog of this Bhola- 
nkth, and try and seize him, and there also you will Bud 
no doubt the body of the Padri Saheb?*' “ liut,'* object* 

* The Plato of the lliadu Pautheoo. 

f A form of bbiva. 
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i*H the mns.ilohi with a Hhi\er of fear, ** even if we dnr«t 
proceed on tsneh an adventure, we know not the houae.** 
** That/' said the harhi'r, ** I could point out to you for 
a remiineratiou.’* “ W'lien* have we poor creatures the 
meaiiH of reniuncrutinj; your" inquiicd the sardlir, with a 
look of angni'‘h, n* the proapcct of payinjr trihuie for infor- 
nintioTi. " It 10 no concern of njinc," replied the barber; 
*■ but this. is no time for hutchit^ 1 must to sleep," and 
he made a niovemeut to turn away. The poor palankeen 
man exclaimed, " Bloiiji, stop one moment he uniwist- 
ed hiH wnistclMth, uml took out ruo anna<<, hut not so adroit- 
ly hut that the barber saw a '•iher coin. " Here, Hhfiiji — 
liere is all the pice 1 have, and show us the way." The 
barber poi-«cil the coppers with an air of iniliiference. 
" Tbinkeat Ibou inc a coohe to work for such hire 1 move 
not a step without a white pice." Theie being nothing for 
it, the p<u)r sardur-bcarer w'as at length obliged to produce 
his rupee, which tlie barber having first chuckcil with his 
thumb, to )u*o\c it^ goodness, secured about his person. All 
three then jirocceded towards the residenee of the dreaded 
Blioliinath. Sundry were the misgivings that came over 
the mae^lchi and his companion, as they drew near the 
house. The teeth of the one chattered, and the other 
ihi%'ered as if he had the ague. " Hint I" whi 0 f»cred the 
barber, stopping at the door; we are now at the entrance 
of this dkku's door, let us enter gently, and when I give a 
slight cough, lay hold of him, and by no means let him go. 
^There is no one to help him but his wife and hoy, and 
what are they before two paiwink like yourselves?** ** O 
Agni," muttered the masiUchl, looking wistfully at hit 
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m&sal, as hf laid it quietly down on one side of the door. 

O Agni, faHten with a peg the tongue of my enemy! O 
Agni, destlroy the »*eu8efi of iny enemy!** “Oh,** added the 
sardar-b 'arer Oh let the messengers of Yuma go to 
■leep, that they may not see us ’** The latch yielded with- 
out mueli diificuir), and the two heroea^ hand-in-hund, and 
with palpitating hearts, were s<»oii groping their way in the 
court-yard of liholanaih's cotiuge. The hnrher deeming 
that Ai# presenre WHS no longer necessary, never eroased 
the thienhold, hut quietly stieaked to his own doinie.ile, 
satistied with having earned one rupee and two arinaM with- 
out the necessity of drawing his rii/ors, and with the sweet 
consciousness of having had his joke at hin neighbour's 
eX]UMise to the bargain. The Kard.ir, who was the boldest 
of the two. inasmuch, it is to he prcKuriied, as Ins resjvon- 
sihiiity was greater, at length whispered his friend, “ Do 
you not see through the thick ohscu* Hy of night the shape, 
of 11 human form yonder?” Have I eyes .*'* ” Nay, 1 

know not, that depends upon your being siihjeet to the 
RaUundi or not ; but Hhdi, staud by roc, for now — oh 
Vishnu help us, 1 am going to lay bold of him.'* editing 
the action to the word, he grasped in a most vigorous 
manner the foot of our sleeping frjend the good PAdri. 
Luckily it was not the sprained one, but the whole thing 
put to flight the sleeper's repose, and be sat up in his bed, 
asking, in a voice of mild perturbation, what was the matter 1 
In the mean time, the masdlclii was assailed by an invisible 
enemy behind, in the shape of the dog already alluded to, 
which fairly pinned him by the heel till be roared again, 
but more from fright than pain- Bholhuhtb, awoke by the 
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aoUe, gm « about of ** tbi«vca,'* uad come forward FUb ji 
uhiriig (laiii|>) in one hand, and a bhort Idtlti in Che oUierji 
The graU|i discovered by the aid. of BhoUiiiittU'a ciiirdg irai 
one in which it whs dithcult to say, whether the comic or 
the tragic |iredoiuiuated. The bearer on seeing the Padri 
Salieb alive, and heuriy, blubbered like u child, and laughed 
by Curoa, and tried to embra<;e his feet, which the other 
was equally anxious to prevent; while the niasalchi droppeil 
on his knees, with ** iraA / wah / Aysd famdsAd Aoe 

In theDiurning, all were ui^early, save Hr« Uervey, whose 
foot aud leg were so much swelled, that he deemed it most 
prudent to remain where he was. Bholdndth, returning to 
the house to avoid the extreme bevt of the middle of the 
day, found him amusing the youngest child with a musical 
suuff-box, having laid down the book be was reading, on 
purpOhe. ** Ob, sir,** began BhoUnnth, ** you ViUytl log 
(you British) are a wonderful people. Nothing dsunU 
you-- you understand everyethiog — you undertake every 
thing — you overcome every thing. Whence is this ?** 

** What is your own opinion on the subject, fihoiaahth ?** 
** Hem Ayd jane / UlThat do 1 know ? It is siasiA, it is 
fate/» 

** Believe me, BhoUnath, that every man may be said to 
be his own fate.’* 

Wah I wah 1 Sir, how can that be ? When you fell and 
hurt yonr ancle so badly, was not that your nuatb 
** it WM my /emli : if 1 had taken better care^ 1 should 
not have met with such an aochleat.*' 

Perhaps, ihheh, yon met jfk dstno- or wiultf wimfie- 
nerally appears in the shape of an old womon. Ob, sir, 



s««li *r« muoh to bo dreMie4. Sho wiU by a look* ni&ka 
» perton (pi mad, and wbiio aitdiif sear you, a datim will 
without your knowing it, draw the blood out U your body, 
■o that you die on the spot I'* 

My friend, there are no ancb beinga aa Mmht, Do 
not believe it. To aoppoie ao would be to believe that 
human beioga like oaraelvea have it in their power for a 
time to become aa godi,*' 

You akheb log are a atrange race, yon believe neitber 
in fate nor witchcraft, nor the aanetitj of the brkhmana, 
nor the tin-pnrging power of the Gangee.** 

** Yow-miatake — your brhhiAana are even ae your goda. 
Tbia we 6aat auppoae.’* 

Oh akheb —bow tayeat thon— goda I” 

** Yea, ye worahip tbein, ye awaUow the daat trwok their 
feet, and deem it a privilege to do ao/* 

** Now, adheb, you aie fuMktuing roe— you are joking. 
But tell your slave, whence codlea it that yon are ao power* 
ful.** 

** Friend BboMndth, it is partly beeanao we do not lick 
the dnat from the fiaet of even the mighticct of the dmrtli. 
But it ia chiefly because we are brought up to love the 
troth for ita own aake, and to coaaider a breach of the 
troth as the most debasing vice into which a man can foil.'* 

** Do we iMd alio love the tenth ? Do not our ahhetras 
pieacribe U aa a duty 

That you love the truth I doobt not, for truth hi love* 
able, and It is natural to man, aava in a very ifogeoerata 
^lialn, or whoa it makea diracUy againat kia immediala aelfo 

* Wlurd^f R^lflaB of Bm Hindna. 
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intereiti to love tlie truth ; but eertainlj u a natioft^ fw 
do not nnivetially practise U, and your sbdstru in several 
pUees encourage lying under certain circamstancet as a 
duty*” 

** Have you not found ut honest ?” 

** Indeed, Bholiindth, 1 have — most honest. The honesty 
of your people, however, Is rather conventional than ib« 
stract. Y on are honest in particulars, but not in genemls. 
The servant to whom 1 entrust a certain number of articles, 
or even a sum of money, will account strictly for tbe whole ; 
but he will not scruple to steal other articles if be can, 
that have been entrusted to a fellow servant.** ^ 

** Oh, sir, you are very bard upon ns--yott giVius a (od- 
ndfN ; and yet though 1 venture to say so, I know your 
words to be like the tusks of au elephant, being once out, 
they cannot be got in again. In argument, the shheb 
log beat us, as cotton is beaten. But this you learn in 
your books.*’ 

And cannot you learn in your books, too ?** 

** Sdheb, we have no books. The brhhmans have the 
Vedas and the Purhns, and they are very wise.** 

** And why do they not teach the people to acquire the 
wisdom, and knowledge, and religion deposited in these 
books?** 

** It is not the detldr, shheb->it is egainst caste.** 

** Now, friend BhoUmkth, you asked me a litUe ago» hpw 
we Vttdtl people were, as you have been pleased to. call 
us, a wopdeeful people. 1 teUyou, it is because we iaptyfct 
the poorest man in our Vedaannd Parhas, and wehave no 





V# lire ikbeb, the (the white ftnts) of smib^ 

kind. Nothing can withitand ye* Iron and stonea are 
not^rtior against yonr sobtle fiower, your minibera and 
your contriving ends. But the white ants will not croat 
water. Ye» however, come over the ocean, which 1 hhar 
Is vaster even, than frimi this to Calcutta (where I have 
never been). Oh how I should like to sec the KAUi*pM^ 
(the ocean.) But perhaps the ocean is your god, as Gunga 
is a deity with us? OreatVishnd I thou mighty Tortoise 
that supportest the universe upon thy baok, we adore 
riiee r 

That must be a huge and a steady Tortoise ; but oh 
BhoUnath, what a god must this Vishnu be, who in the 
Kaehhyapu incarnation found it necessary to assume such 
a form, and still maintains it. Brother, if you beheld the 
ocean in all its grandeur, you would not believe in such 
fable! as this.’* 

** Sdheb, my g(kru taught me so, and tells he not truth ? 
But what a thing must be the ocean \ 1 hav<^ been at Patna 
in the height of the rains, and oh, but the scene was awful I 
Nothing but water, water I as fsr as the eye could deaeb. 
"1 thought then of Vbhuu, the preserver, when he appeared 
in the form of a boar, and descending into the waters, with 
his tusks drew up the drowned earth.** 

** Brother, a drop compared with the Ganges, at you be- 
held it at Patna in the rains, is more proportional than the 
br^th of waters you there beheld, is to the vast ooem. 
Imagine thousands and tens of thousands of such an etpuise, 
" uniP stHl you wHl fotm but a poor idea of the illimitable 
ocean I Conceive the heigtbs of the loftiest peaks of the 
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IbM traineBdoiii region of wetere, mre myriads of nttidiated 
forms, some of them of a Imlk to which an wlephaiKt wars 
almoHt but at a mousa. Whan yon have imaginad aU^khls, 
divest your mind of silly Isgendt aboot boars and tortoises 
fsising and sup|iortiiig the world, and think of the always 
asistiog, never ending, and omnipotent Deity, besides whom 
there it no other, who ereated the world, and the san, moon, 
and stars, and die * mnltitudinoas ocean,* and the mountains, 
•nd the ielauds, and tie lakes, and the rivers, and all things 
moveable and immoveable, animate or inanimats, onto# 
notliiug, by the word of l^is power t*' It were out of place 
here to follow the misaiouary in his eloquent aummaryof the 
attributes of that Being hitherto unknown to hie humble 
auditore, save with glory dimmed through the dark revela- 
tions of a stupendous superstition. Wsrming with bis 
ittlqect, he took up s volume which was his oonitant omB» 
panion, and with that readiness of translition which his 
knowledge of the Uindnsthkni gave him, read aloud the 
sublime Sermon on the Mount. Dec^ ctlenoe loUowid this 
eaeroise; bat with Bholimdlh, it was the tUenoe of sp. 
pareatly the profoundest defection. The eavse of this 
absorbing sadness, Mr. Uervey became curious to know, 
more especially as they were now left nlono with oeeh 
other. 

*• Bholdnhth, my friend, what is it ssnkss thosso inshsi- 

sboly?” 

** Ahl Shheb, Bmse woce bemtifril words that yon epsho 
nqd M swsry qoupfry^hos its own liBglsnr, somo 
worship one CMs^M imimoiSthor* .Itisrghod .Isr thsss 



who trorohip tho tdonUe moA nwroMhI Mtp ytm Imyo told 
me of, but 1 em a aervant of Mah^eo, the terrible f aud 
my deatiny aod that of my house mast he fblfiUed.** 

. *• The decrees of Him who made themiWerse must in all 
tblttfs be fiiJdUed, but we have mason and free will .to gnlde 
na affight, if wo seek to know by prayer how we are to bo 
gfoided.** 

** And hare I not groaned in prayer ? Hare not from 
the fiaing to the aetting of the sun, meditated on the meriti 
of Mahhdeo, and repeated the pdyofrt, or the names of the 
gods— >hare not I sacridced as far as my worldly subetanee 
would allow^hare not T performed all the preecrlbod cere* 
monies ^bare not I swallowed In water the dust froji the 
feet of half a lack of brdbmans ; but still the curse of my 
race » heavy upon me, and am I not the victim (oh grant 
it fibiTa, an anapidoua one for ail who may claim kindred 
with me hereafter), of a sore and terrible destiny ?** 

** I grieve lor thee, my brother'— what rests npon thy 
mhid?” 

BhoHmdtb, who teemed agitated by tome latema) struggle, 
took off hie pagri, and pouring a loU full of water bimr 
hit aching head, and feverieh brows, exclaimed, ** Bleaaed 
aft the waters ; for the god Sffnut has said, that aH modi- 
cNiea exist in the waters. O waters, with your waters wash 
away the guUt that I the sacrifoer may have committal. 
O that the watcft of the waters could also wash avmy the 
guilt of our progenitors. Oh that Chitra-gupta, thdf 
seossinry of Yaasn, the judge of the dead, and who heeps 
axLrioeoattt of-^tho nstHma of men, would tear but Ihe Uif 
thul miotama the mmm of Ulir 
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metiiett thoit^aod ivho wm Utdr Snfh - 
**Mdri S^heb, deem not that 1 haTo drank of the juice 
of the flowera of the Mahuwl tree. I am not out of my 
aenses; but as the seed of the pi^uil tree, swept by the wind, 
taketh root in a strong wall, and by its growth teareth it 
to pieces, there is a curse engrafted on my race. Twenty 
generations have passed away, but the name of my aneeator 
Utdr Singh has not been forgotten. Dearly have we cause 
to remember it. In turbulent times, he was an unquiet 
spirit. Tradition records^ that he came far from the up- 
oonntry, and settled here. The arm of the land^holder was 
then strong, and that of the law weak. This parganah 
belonged to a neighbouring samindar, whom he slew, har- 
rying his cattle and spoiling his substanee. In a temple, 
the rains of which still remain, not three ihghta of an arrow 
from this house, stood the sacred Linga, the image of Ma- 
bkdeo. Utlr Singh, who passed his time in revel and 
debauchery, though he called bimsdf a Voiahnava, wa* inp* 
poaed to have little regard for religion. One day, passing 
by the temple, he became offended, because the holy Sa- 
nylsi, who superintended the image, took no notice' of 
him. * Fellow,' he asked, ^ dost thou know me ?’ * Better,’ 
answered the Sanyhai, * than thou dost thyself.* * Then 
why salnmest thou not as 1 juisR ?* * Thou mnak-lrit-^ 
thou vulture,' said the Sanyftsi, * when the brkhlBani 
bull Btdntes the hog, then wiU 1 salam to thee. Pirythee 
leave me alone to my meditations on the peifectlm^ of 
Shivijrtd no further taint thislioly spot with: thy^liMo.* 
Then waxed Uthr Singh wrotfi as a inale wiW bnfMl cir- 
cumvented by the huntOTS, and he spit at the Sanyhai, 
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and beat blm with hit ^oe« and ofertavnad the image of 
Mahddeo. Then up roee the San^dei* and excUiiining* 

* Woe 1 woe f woe 1 to Uthr Singh and hia race T be rush- 
ed wildly into the jungleif and was seen no more in mortal 
form, but oft on the verge of the deep tangled covert at 
midnight, an unearthly figure was seen waving its floshless 
arms aloft, and exclaiming in hollow blood-freezing tones» 

* Woe ! woe 1 woe \ to UUr Singh and his race !’ Some 
days after the disappearance of the Sanyhst, as Utdr 
Singh was towards evening sauntering about, he was passing 
hy the desecrated temple, when he heard a sound like the 
roar of the tiger, and looking up be beheld the god Shiva 
aitting in the doorway of the temple. His aspect was dread- 
ful— his hair stood ereot and matted, forming a sort of 
turban over his head— his eyes were red and fiery, and he 
bad a third eye in the middle of his forehead, and his teeth 
were large and pointed. He wore a necklace of human 
scuUa, and there he sat black, shaggy, naked, and terrible 
upon a Uger skin, while he held a trident in hif hand. * Im- 
fdous mortal 1’ he spoke ia sepulchral tonea to the trembling 
wreteh before him, * thou hast violated my tempif* and 
insulted the image of Mahadeo, and committed other and 
many acts of deliberate wickedness. Hear then thy doom, 
]^onoimeed by me 3Md*K4Uu qf Skuti^ who bears the tri- 
dent of Smdna, the everlasting*. 1 do pronounce i^[Kni 
thee and thy generations the curse of the MahdvjfdMtmnA 
thus be it for ever, till one of thy deseendsnts shall u/q^ 
,fiee a human being.* Uthr Singh had ere this fallen prat<* 
date on hia Ihoe, like a palmyra tree felkd by the tempest. 

« Ward. 
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* Merej 1’ he ehHeked, * mercy, Mahh Khl«^ the yaet ihell 
be redeeiiied«-the image ehall beBetup—^be— *— •' Ue le«k*> 
ed up, bet there was no one near him, the vition bad raniah* 
ed, and there waa no sound but the murmuring of the wind 
among the leavea of the neighbouring pipal tree, which 
seemed as if it had become articulate, and whispered in low 
despairing ton^a, * 1^'oe to thee, Utkr Singh I Woe, woe, 
woe I to thee and thy race.' Melancholy was the obange 
that took place in Utkr Singh, for from that day he became 
a loathsome leper." 

" And, my friend, belierest thou all thia ?" inquired Mr. 
Hervey, with a look full of compaiaionute regard. 

" Believe it, akhcb 1 O tlie conviction of it bums witbin 
my heart like a quenchless fire. To think that 1 and mins 
are di>omed also to feel the appalling effects of the god!a 
malediction. O if my aufferings alone wouid but be aocepW 
ed, and the doom pasa away from my house for ever t" 
Bholanktb, thou'rt a sensibie man, and should not give 
credit to such fables. Believe me, if ever there was such a 
man as Uefir Singh, he must have laboured wader adehsaicui, 
or the whole vision waa ona of the mind, eoqjured ip by 
an alarmed eonaeieace." 

" Conscience! what is that 

" U is the divinity that stira within ue, and tells us in 
plain terma (whether we would heerken or not; when wo 
do wrong." 

" Bat the Auifilff (leprosy) thst elong to him ,tiU ho > 
ekiaed hia eyes by the Oanga aide; and he^ everaianss elung. , 
tohisrace,tha|C!(^lwiiS^setfs^ < . 

" No, certainly not, but the seeda of the diseaae might 
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k«ve been vitlUtt Mm loilg bMbre. it 

i« much morf it wns iho oiTended SaAykni wMv 

piifMd the whole thifig upon him m a trick of reveage, Co 
frighten him.*’ 

**Hush 1** said BhoUmiUh with adeprecatoi 7 look*-;;-''HiUih t 
utter not luch wnrda, left the god sbouid even now appeart 
and reiterate the doom of our racci because such words are 
uttered near the Sliklagrkm of one of tlirm.’* 

** Oh, friend BhoHmath, there is no God but one, and hia 
name is not Shiva, nor Mahh Kkln, and he aitte^h not on 
tiger akina, nor deligfateth in human mtaery, Bhdif the 
yoke of the oreed you bear ia very heavy and galling, and 
preaaea you down, even to the dust of death. Listen to 
BBu, and bear patiently with me, while 1 discourse of another 
religion, the yoke of which is easy, and the burden light. 
How can beings be souvoea of bolinew, wlioae aetkma am 
unholy ? Will the vulture hatch a ring-dove, or the jackal 
nurture a kid f Conaider of yonr many gods, with their 
criminal acts, their crimeS) and their murders I Why did 
your Kdjda and govomors punish mwrder and other dread- 
ful crimes with death, seeing that your shktCms teadt^ that 
it is the great spirit, or the umversal god or Brumhu, which 
is diffased through every form of animated matter, -Hhat 
all aotious emanate from htm>-*>that the soul is but a parti- 
cle Of Brahma*, and that own is but the elephant of Whtcll 
he is the mahut or guide ? To serve a brkhman ali fUae- 
hoed is aUowable s- but the great title and attribute of the 
Balig whomi wooU friuilml you should knew more about 
is» Bmt he is th# God oo Tmtnn. He hates a Be. He 
- ' - •WuitU- 
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cannot lie. Then yonr gods are merciless , and yonr rules 
derived from your shhstras cruel. Fl||pfnfftanre, if a sadm 
dares to listen to the Vedas, he is to suffer the punishment 
due to sorrilege. Then the repeating of the the 

mere repetition of the names of the gods, or some other 
ceremonial, you suppose to be an act of infinite merit, and 
capable of wiping away the foulest sins. Oh BhoUnkth, 
tuni away from these deadly notions, the true religion in- 
culcates a contrite heart towards God, and a charitable one 
towards man. Bat thou art grievously afflicted in mind-^ 
listen I here is the record of one that was sorely tried T* and 
he with ready and elo(]uent application ran x»ver portions 
of the book of Jon. As he read, Bholduhth listened with 
parted lips, a fixed eye, and a listening ear, and now and 
then uttered abrupt exclamations of awe and wonder. * Man 
that is bom of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble. 
He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down ; he fleeth 
also as a shadow and continueth not.* 

The reader proceeded. 

* O that thon wouldst hide me in the graye— that thou 
wouldst keep me secret, until thy wrath be past— that thou 
wouldst appoint me a set time, and remember me !* Here 
the feelings of the poor fellow became so agitated, that be 
knelt down, grasping Mr. Ifervey’s knees, and as fast at 
his bursting tears would let him, said, Oh t SAheb, what 
magic is this ? How have you put my feelings in your 
book. Oh these are my thoughts, put into beantifal words. 
EflMNigh, enough! yonr religion is good for yon-*^ vary 
good 1 But I am BboUnhth, riie deieendant of UUr i^ngh, 
and 1 must forever bear Shiva's mark on mj forabead. O 
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•ir, no more, no more, your words make me unhappy, and 
pierce me like a spear/* 

** Bhol4ii6th, 1 expounded so much, thinking that my 
words would make you very happy.** 

Mr. Hervey still continued his efforts, fondly hoping to 
turn the convictions of his hearer. Vain thought I Of all 
superstitions, there is none that so barricades the heart 
and the judgment against all argument or appeal, as that of 
the Hindus. You may wean the inhabitants of other 
countries, the natives of tlie isles of the aouthern ocean for 
instance, from grovelling idolatry ; but here it is generated 
into the core of their being, and so blrnded with their civil 
system as to be ineradicable. The chief engine of all this 
is cai/te, that masterly invention of the author of all subtlety 
and mischief, for debasing human character and bnitifying 
the mind. Bholunkth listened a little longer loathe affec- 
tionate and ekKjuent monitor, who took such a deep inter- 
est in bis welfare, but it was with a pre-occupied head and 
heart. A^^iat he had heard affected him as does the breese 
that slightly rulHcs the surface of the lake, but leaves the 
dork profound beneath cold and uungitated. Uis> heart 
was too seared with the apathy of constitutional dejection 
to admit of any appeals of a nature foreign to his usual 
habit of thinking to roach it, and too paralysed by au ab- 
sorbing feeling of imaginative terror, to be moved by such if 
they could touch it. It was with infinite concern that Mr. 
Heevey observed this, more especially, as the time had 
come when he must pursue his journey,, even putting put 
of thepuestion, the impropriety of hJjs intruding longer, at 
that tine, on the limpU bospiUlity of his fricads. MMe 
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was going away, ht endeavoured to niake BhoUnitK aeoefit 
a little pecuniary offering. This, however, BholAndth 
peremptorily refused, aiikiog if be waa a Banii? Thii 
however, did not prevent the good Miaaiouary from present- 
ing Ilia muaicnl snuff-box to the little child, ffrst teaching 
his aister how to wind it up; but their boy R/imnhth linger- 
ed, and hesitated, and though evidently wishing to say 
something, laboured under a difficulty of expressing hie 
request. 

You want something, — Ram natb, speak freely, what is 

it >»» 

** Oh SiUieh, speak low lest we be heard ; but thnt book 
you read out of. 1 listened uureen, and the words kindled 
warmth within me like unto spices. Oh Sdheb, the gfiru 
bad taught me to read iliuduathaui. Cannot I have that 
good boo)tin Hindustlmui ?'* The Miaaionary was delighted 
at the requeat, which he fulfilled on o future day, with an 
effect thut surprised even bimfudf ; such is the difference 
between the attempts of turning old and young convic- 
tiona. 

** Fine doings truly I'* said BisterMo the Wber to RhoiA ' 
charn the guklu. 

** Fine doings indeed \ So BholKnatb has lost hit east*.*' 

*' Lost his caste I Ihiw do you mean 

** Mean, quotha I Why hua be not had a Mleehhk atoying 
with him for two or tliree days ? and I dare say if tnetruth 
were, known, he was not only contaminated by Iria contaot^ 
bfllL^tlfiBk out of the same veaeel with him. W'hat does 
Jagr^, who deprived me of k4m in that home, aay taitt 
By PunehniuB* I would wet mam he inhia phuae, or lake 
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tihe for the aeking.** Poor Bholhnhth shon found 
that thia converaation iudieated more thdn met the ear, for 
aliortly afterwarda, he perrrived that he had been quietly 
tent to Coventry by all hia frienda and acqnaintancea. Let 
those who affect to be above the opinion of their fellows 
rail at snob a feeling as they will, it is a fearfhi thing to 
stand the worldU dread laugh or the world's dread frown, 
especially when either may have a shew of circumstance to 
sanction it, for the woi id follows not the Baconian train of 
reasoning, but ever jumps at once to a conclusion, and there 
sticks as fast as an elephant in a quicksand. The conse- 
quence of the usual churitahle course of the #6rld, as it 
respected liholAnath, was, that he had to give a grand feast 
to the brahmans, which exceedingly inconvruienhed him and 
cost him a large sum of money, hut then the curries were 
pronounced |iassing good, and the miihdUi unexcO^otiable. 
Poor fellow, be was destined to he still more disConoteoaue- 
ed by society than he then imaplTied I 

There is a kind of gradual untidiness that grows insensi- 
bly iu people of very contrary habits, which may occasionally 
be observed to be in a maniier ominous of some of^tng 
misfortune. No man was wont to go more neatly trimmed 
than BhoUniUh, but many days had passed, and dagrkj 
the barber came not near him. Was he ill } No. Then 
why eawe he not ? The reanon arose out of a conversation 
that OGOiarred a short ttme before, between himself and his 
bfocher shaver Bisserheu 

Hem, hem I" qnotfa the Utter, whither so fast ibis 
nHNming, Jiggnj?'’ 

«« UaatUtonnocycol Doth Bholin dth gUemeofhhuek 
for nothing?'’ 
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*' The dayt is not distant^ when th^ feet ahal! 

know the threshold of Bholdniith no more I** 

What dust is this thou easiest into my eyea 1 Why 
ahonlcl my fret turn from Bholknhth’s door ?*' 

The dhobi plaecth not the linens washed as white as 
milk on a heap of mud, nor does the brahman contaminate 
himself by rontaet with the pkrik,** 

** Thou speakest in dark saying's, I understand thee not.'* 
** Look to thy razors, Bbolaniith ; no honest man would 
knowinj^ly shave with razors that had passed over the chin 
and head of a ktiskfa^tt^Nah,** 

** But Bholkniith has not got the 

'' If he has not« then say that Bisserdm's eyes have mnd 
in them. 1 remember his father, and there is a fashion of 
the human face not to be described in words which precedea 
the imnikdiate breaking out of the kushta. Jnst as BhoU- 
nkth now looks, looked his father a few days before his 
neighhonrs took the alarn^ 1 Imthed close to Bholankth 
on Mangal (Tuesday) last, and observed him sharply, and 
I tell yon the knshta is like a smothered fire huniing with* 
in himt and ready to break out in all its hideonsness. Look 
to thy razors. Jagra], look to thy custom, and look to thy- 
self, thou knowest how catching the knshta is. Let it get 
hold of thee once, and it will cling to thee like the stings 
of ten thousand aeorpiona. But I wish no harm to Bbolfi- 
nkth. I^ok to thyself. I say nothing I” 

So gfies the world; it circumvents the unfortunate w}^ a 
' olrale of fire, and then affecta all the time to say nothing. 
^t'WTliat is the reason, father," Inquired the boy lUiiiiidth 
cue day, " that Sltfi, and Bakuur, and Slnparsdd, and 



Iastr*Din» and other old friende oever come near the home 
now. To-tUy 1 met young Mirw4n» who haa been to long 
my companion at the Gdru’i achool, and he abruptly turned 
aiide, at if 1 had been a venomona reptile?" Every word 
spoken by the lad pierced hia fatber'a heart like a dagger ; 
be sat down where he waa, drew hia chaddar over hia face, 
and groaned with internal agony. " What la tha Brnttar/* 
inquired Ramndth, ** what is the matter, my father, arc 
you ill ? Shall I send for Jagrdj ? he may anggeat aome* 
thing proper, he is experienced in leechcraft as well as in 
hia own busineas." No, no, my ton, Jagrdj nill come 
to me no more, and all the friends thon hast mentioned 
will no more cross the threshold of the victim of destiny. 
They will avoid us all, as they would a pestilence." A 
pause occurred on the entrance of hia wife. " Husband," 
she asked, with a look of aurpriae, as if noticing it for the 
first time, " What is it makes yon look lo sorrowful? 
your face seems swelled and shining as if it were rubbed 
with clarified butter, and yet now 1 feel you, your skin is 
quite dry and hard like, and your bands too are the same, 
and rough ^ say, are you fattgued, have you been exposed to 
the sun ? WThat is the matter?" The poor man codld en- 
dure DO more, but covering bis face with his hands nisbed 
out of the bouse. While turniag down a lane that led to 
the Soane, he came at once full iu tbr fitce of his old friend 
]saar-l>in. The latter fell back three steps, and would 
have paased without speaking. " Issar^Uin," exclaimed 
Bholaodth reproachfully, ** is it thus that you meet an aid 
friend? Have you not even a word of kiuducss to exchange, 
no former token of recognition? May you never know the 
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UtterAeM of fin<Uiig coldoeti* where you expected kindneefl, 
and how precious a kind look may be at times !’* 

** BhoUnkth, pas^t on your way. I will keep to mine. 
Henceforward we must meet no mure.'* 

Why, Ixsar-Din, why should we meet no more?" 

** fihuUnilth, I loved thee, but 1 love my own. Thou hast 
on thee the incurable JtwiAia. 1 cannot haaard speaking w 
thee even any longer. Farewell I" 

" Oh Mahadeo 1 " groaned Bholanath, ** and is it come 
to this I am 1 then forKnken by my old friends, and Ims the 
dreaded curse of Shiva fallen upon jue indeed visibly and 
openly? But 1 must have further proof!" He proceeded 
hurriedly down to the river side, where all the village people 
were congregated for their evening ablutions. Some were 
in the water wasliiug their clothes, and re|>eatiDg their for* 
mularies of evening pujk, and others were engaged on the 
bank forming clay iiogas, and pujaiug to them, while a num- 
ber of little naked children, like so many bronse Cupids* 
ran about in all the merriment of infantine glee. Where, 
ever Bholhudth drew near, his neighbours shrunk from him 
as if he liod been a loathsome creeping thing. On entering 
the water, every one close to him, immediately i^ttitted 
that spot with signs of disgust. Among them he beheld 
BukUur, and Sit4, and Siuparsid, and others, old and 
tried friends, as he deemed them. He was thunder- 
struck at this universal avoidance of one who erst was 
warmly welcomed among them on such occasions. Sin- 
pfrsdd was the nearest to him. " Siuparshd," he ia- 
i|UHimd in a falh^riug voice, " what have 1 done to deaerve 
this treatment, am 1 a Miechhi ?V 
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TiiA otber «t thit quoitian looked confmed, and felt 
eomewhat touched. This wue obiemd by BU«er4in tbe 
berber, who io e tone loud enongb to bo hoard by all inter- 
poeedf ** Go thy vrayti, Bholdnbth, and pollute not tbe 
watere while decent people remain to bathe. Thy beard 
reqniree trimmings friend. 1 doubt if even Jogriy deema 
your isnatom now such a cniirU aa he did aome time ago. I 
am fture I don't.’* UboUnhth listened in silence ashe wruDig 
the water from bis dbotii and adjusted it again beneath the 
surface round his loins. He then slowly left the ghat, while 
the tears courted each other down his cheek. This wot his 
lost appearance at the ghut. Who can tell wliat wot the in- 
teiiaity of that bitfcrness which now drugged the cup of bis 
humble being ? He saw lilt triends drop from his side like 
a falling bnuk in the raius. But a more dreadful lltought 
wrung his aoul. ** Will my Uolatioa atop here? It it 
known abroad that 1 aui now a wretched lasar I Ob bitter- 
ueas of bitterness, to be thus cut off from all the accustomed 
aiDcnitieb of life, and all the sweet rommunings of friend- 
ihip I ifeiicefbrward no man wUJ speak to Bholdnaih or 
say * Rdm R4m !’ os he treadeth his way through the morn- 
ing dew i I am now alone on the earth! But hold-— have not 
1 my wife and children ? may not they too forsake roe ? O 
Shiva, spare me, spare me ! This is more ihao f can bear/^ 
The unhappy man sought not his home that night. He 
wandered till midnight among the jangles, pnrposeleM and 
hojielets, and at length gliding through the gloom like a 
guilty thing entered the rutoous old temple already known 
to the reader, and falling down before the broken image 
watored it with hie tears, and poured forth his soul in heart- 
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broken pmy^rs before tbet idol which felt not, heard not, 
and knew not his anjsnish. Clasping his arms wildly round 
the aenaeleSB atone, he invoketl the dread being whom he 
believed to be mystically lodged within its form, and so 
spent that long and inisernble night. 

Hour after honr passed, and his wife expected liim, but 
he came not. Hast thou looked out, Ramnhth, for thy 
fatlier?** ** 1 have searched in every direction, and even 
near the old temple — but hearing strange and unearthly 
sounds issue from it, 1 turned my feet homewards^ not 
knowing what to do.*' 

In the morniiigt 4M‘e the sun's brst beams had ttpficd 
the tree topi wtU) gold, Uholaodth's wife, who )iad faUeo 
asleep from exhaustion silting aa she was, awoke from her 
uneasy slumber, ond beheld her husband standing with blood- 
shot eyes, but with a wild, wearied, and haggard air before 
her. My lord 1" she ascloimed, vritb a look of joyous 
recognition, bounding up and embraciug him — " What be- 
came of you ? Are you well?" 

**Mother of Rdmndtb," said her husband gloomily, "thou 
too like the rest I auppoie wilt forsake me !" 

** Master of the house, oh my fauaband, what words are 
tliese— why should 1 forsake thee ?" " Anawer me this, 

woman," he said harshly ; ** W*Ut thou sleep on the same 
mat with, wilt thou put thy hand into the aatne dish with, 
wilt thou drink ont of the same cup with a LufEE ; for behold 
lam become so? Answer me that. No, thou wilt not. Thou 
•rt like the rest, and Bholiinkth is alone in the world." 

She sunk down as if she had received a blow, and cling* 
ing to bis knees, wept bitteriy* " Oh my hnabaiid," afae 
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spoke IQ broken tonea^ ** U is m I feared* I thought aOi 
when Bisseram's daughter taunted mine with her father*! 
httviug the kuahta. But whatever may betide, in woe os 
in weal, I never quit thee while 1 live.*' 

*' My kind, kind wife, it must not be'^thia day we part, 
and iMirt forever 

Part ! BholankUi, what words are these I Ah I now I 
know why last night an owl perched on the house*top, and 
awoke the child with its hontings. Alas I alaa t why should 
wo part?" 

" Listen to me, mother of Rkmnlith—Couldst thou endure 
to hehoUl me day after day rotting before tbee in living 
death, and dropping off joint by joint ? Oh horrible deetiny t 
But even supposing that thou couldst — remember, that thou 
too mayest be struck with the same malady, and blast my 
sight and wither my being with beholding thy sufferings, and 
the ravages of disease on the form 1 loved ; and worse and 
worse, our children t Imagine our dear children festering 
loathsomely before our eyes, and we nnahle to help each 
other 1 and this dwelling of f>eace and love become a noisome 
chetnel house 1 Oh horrible, horrible I Thou couldst not^ my 
wife, endure this I’* X deep groan of menul agony was her 
only reply. ** Yet further listen to me, my wife. Ob mother 
of Rhmnith, hear me and be content'-’Knowest thou not that 
when Mahi-Kdlu appeared .to my ancestor Otkr Singh, andl 
pronounced the doom of the Mabkvykdhi on my race** 
knowest thou not, that he said the curse should not depart 
from OUT house till one of UUr*s descendants ihonld saori* 
Ace a human being ? The curse sMf depart, for the sayhigi 
Y 2 
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of the fo4§ are fcrat^, aa4 not liei, and it shall be uy canr 
to provide the sacriiioe.*’ 

His Tvifc started, and in a tone of terror inquired, ** 7%ou 
provide the sacrifice ! Oh BUoUnhth, thou wottldat not com* 
mit a murder 

** Nay, my wife, you mistake, and yet 1 tell thee that 
dark thoughts have come into my heart of waylaying Bis- 
aerhm the barber ; but I contended with them, and flung 
them from me, as 1 would stinging centipedes. No, wy 
wife, a human sacriflce will appease the wrath of the offend- 
ed deity, and the victim shall be myself.’* 

** Alas I alas I and must it be so 
It must — There is uo other resource, save life, aad the 
dismal (ucture which its continuaiice presents to the mind. 
If 1 live, we shall all be miserable. If 1 die now, I shall 
die content. My distiase is only in its commencement. 
Let it break out, and 1 may infect yon all i and what wouid 
life be worth to me, cut off even from th^ and my dear 
ones ? Oh no, no. Death and freedom are before me, 
and the enfranchisement of my children from that dread 
doom, thefearfuluees of whkli they cannot understand. My 
wife I 1 spent last night in Mahhdeo’s temple, and 1 saw or 
dreamed that Shiva loohinl smilingly npon me, and held out 
a hand of enconragement Cheer np. My business here b 
at an end. 1 shall meet Rhmnhth in the fields* To take 
leave of the younger ones is beyond my strength.'* 

•• ’Whither,*' inquired hit wife wildly—** W'hither wilt 
thou go ?*’ 

** 1 go towards Praydga, where there b a gMe of death. 
There shall 1 consign myself to JCdwiye-martiM, (voluntary 



stticid«,) And comfort tbou thyielf with the tlionght, thet the 
practice is laudably enjoined in aeveral Shhatras. and that 
some of the Smritii and Purlmaa lay down mlea for 
KAmya-marnna, declaring it meritorious in a Slmdra** 
But I can no more delay. 1 am called hence.'* His wifl» 
threw her arms round his neck, and they were for some 
minutes clasped in this, their last embrace. 

** Art thou prepared for the journey— hast thou means of 
procuring food and lodging?*' 

** Means sufficient, that has been thought of— again fhre 
thee well 1" 

" But one won! — thou wtlt send me back thy staff, or thy 
shoes, by a trusty messenger ?" 

Bholknkth looked fixedly at his wife, and his eyes dtled 
08 he did so. He understood fall well the moaning of that 
request, it being (formerly) a custom of the Hindus, that 
when a widow cannot 8acrifir4> herself on her husband's 
Ameral pile, she will become a Sati with a staff, or any 
other representative of him, that is brought from the place 
of bis death or bomiiig. Bboiinbth was silent. 

Wilt tbou," sbi^ continued quickly, *' wilt tboq not 
grant me this last, this small favour ?’* 

" lUmnkth's mother 1 who will take care ofour little one, 
our tender litUo boy whom 1 dare not see again lest he 
ehould unman me, and make me forego my fated putpose, if 
it were possible ? Oh my faithful, my kind and much kwed 
wife, thou wilt live to be a mother for that helpleas child, 
whatever you may hear of me ?" 

BholAnAtb, 1 conjure thee as my list widt, comply with 
•Ward. 



my r«q«ett— I haTe much to aay, but my bead ia eonfuaed. 
Oh I caa no more*»»fareweU.*' One last long look of mutual 
anguish, and she found herself alone. 

The shades of evening deepened ere her daughter returned 
with her little brother. His father had been in the habit 
of cutting out little rude figures out of every bit of wood 
the child picked up, and in this way the little fellow had 
accumulated a host of khel<m6» or play-tbings. The boy 
ran up to his mother, who sat silent and abstracted with ter 
head upon her knees. *' Mother,” he asked, “ where is my 
father ? I want him to make an elephant for me.” She 
looked up, clasped him in her arms, and bursting into tears 
said, ” Child, thou hast no father.” At this declaration 
the poor little fellow began to cry most piteously. Why, 
however, dwell further on the sadness that reigned that 
night and many following nights, in a dwelling where for- 
merly the inmates had been so contented and happy } 

• # • s • a • 

There is something very imposing in the spectacle of a 
vast multitude of human beings, especially when assembled 
to hold some solemn festival. On a beautifully serene and 
cool day, the strand under the walls of the fortress of 
AHahabdd, presented such a scene of varied interest and 
bustle as a great me/d usunlly does. ThouBanda of both 
sexes were assembled on this day declared propitiouaby the 
brfibmana, to bathe in the waters of the sacred Pmydga, 
or the confluence of the Jamnd and Ganges. Dealers in 
all sorts of articles, edible, usefol, or omaaseBtal, had their 
wares assorted in booths. W^hile it one plaoe might ha 



seen a bear-ward and a monkey-man earning tlieir pice and 
cowries from a group of idlers, a etroUing band of AAonre, or 
buiTo(»DS set another on the broad grin, and a third was en- 
tertained by the vicious plunging and kicking and squealing 
of half a dosen taftOs, apparently trying to devour each 
other. It was evident at a glance that numbers bad come 
there from no religious feeling whatever, but the rye fell on 
masses of weary and wasted forms who bad traveUed a 
long and rough pilgrimage to bathe at the holy place, and 
to carry away the sacred water to their houses, which many 
of them re destined never more to behold. It is indeed 
affecting to witness and to reflect on the sufferings, that 
Urns of thousands of p<iur pilgrims of Hiodusidtt, annually 
undergo for religious reasons. The privations and the 
tortures they endure are sometimea appalling, and it is but 
justice to say that they bear such trials in silence and with 
fortitude. Cine rnniiot, who has witnessed all this, think 
of millions of his fellow men exposed to such ordeals, with- 
out an emotion of deep sympathy for beings who make such 
aaerificei to conscientious conviction. ilh this also mingles 
the hope that a better day may dawn for them, and that 
tbvir spiritual bondage may yet pass away before the light 
of revealed ti*uth i This was a feeling that even a compa- 
ratively unconcerned spectator, preiending to any feeUng at 
all, could not help experiencing. We may suppose, then, 
how it moved the very soul of the Kev. Evaodcr Hervey, 
for he too was there, and might be seen accompanied by a 
Native Christian bearing tracts, which he distributed as he 
passed, to those who appeared the mostgrave and reflecting. 
But whence that wild music of the Indian drum and pipe ? 
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There is a whieper of one come to perform Khmya-m&raoa. 
The maficiaDi are followed by an old brdlimaOf and after 
him comes a pi1(frim prith a long staff, and his head with- 
out a turban, bat a rhaplrt of flowera round hta brows. He 
walks at a slow and steady pace, and has now reached a 
spot detached from the crowd, and close to the water side, 
where there is moored a dingi (or small boat). Mr. 
Hervey has recognised in him his friend Bholnnath. Some 
misgUing of what was about to be done, came across his 
mind, and he moved hurriedly towards the sf»ot. He 
found him sitting ; his open hands clasped together, Ins 
lips moving but nttering no sound, and his eyes shut, as if 
he were engaged in silent prayer. Mr. Hervey was much 
struck with the change that had taken place in his appear- 
ance. There was no longer scarcely a trace of the person- 
al neatness that formerly distinguished him. His body 
and limbs were attenuated and wasted ; bis cheeks hollow, 
and bi.s hair quire grey. The hereditary disease under 
which be laboured gave evidence of its ravages about the 
feet and bauds, and the skin of his face and body appeared 
very dark, and shrivelled, with shining patches here and 
there, Mr. Hervey addressed him with words of aalnta* 
lion. He opened bis dim and lustreleefs eyea, and shut 
them again, evidently not recognising him. Mr, Hervey 
spoke to him yet more eagerly, and hia face anddenly light* 
ened up with a look of cheerful recognition, while he sa- 
htmed with both bit hands. ** Oh Saheb, and do we then 
meet once more T’ 

Yee, Bholhnhth, and 1 Jmpewe shall oClea meet again.** 
** Never i Padri Sdheh — never 1 1 am like a broken 
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bank tottering to its fall. 1 sm an imtge made yesterUaf 
to be cast to-day into the river— I am as a drop abont 
to be absorlied into the great ocean of time, and the S)nrit 
of Brahma !** 

** Death, BhoUnhth. is the portion of us all, hut neither 
yon nor I ran tell the very hour of his approarh, fur he 
cotneth like a thief in the night/* 

** Oh Skheh, to me cometh death not like a thief of th« 
iiight» hut radiant as 8urya. To me he is the sure friend 
that will enfranchise me and mine. You, Sabeh, may not 
know the hour of your own Anal release, bnt the minute of 
mine is at hand, and has been fixed by destiny.'* 

** Thon meanest not truly^ Bhohinklh, to destroy thyself? 

0 the self-slayer commits a most dreadful crime.*’ 

** Nay, Sdheb — you are deceived. The gods whom 1 
adore have commamled me to sacrifice myself/’ 

** At least pause— wait for tome days, and listen to wliat 

1 have to say on the subject/’ 

** Look, Sir, at this expanse of rapidly flowing water* 
In its dark recesses wilt 1 seek peace and expiation ere 
half an how has expired." 

Mr. Hervey became much agiuted at tfans fully compre* 
handing the intent of the unhappy man’s determination. 
" Rboldndthf** be cxcUttned in a voice the impresaiveneos 
of which was deepened by a feeling of heurror: " Bholiu 
nkth 1 In the name of that true God who delights not in the 

t.. 

death of a sinner, I abjure thee commit not self-murder. 
Thon that wonldest not wiilingly tread on a worm, why 
wilt thon raise thy band against thy own life ?” 

** Biiheb, yon mean well, bat yon are misUken. It is 
not my hand that raises itself against its lord, but the voice 
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of the that calla upon me to perform a meritorious rite. 
The boat waits — pray say no more.” 

Earnestly aud eloquently did Mr. Hcrvey use every ar- 
gument ill liiK power, to turn him from his purpose, but in 
viun. ” Suheli,” he said with that apatheticul air which 
betokens that the hearer is we.aried by appeals that strike 
his car hut not his heart — ” S&heb, you give yourself much 
trouble. By your Shnstras suicide tn.iy be pronounced 
wrong. With ntinc it is not so. The gods who have Ire- 
stowed upon US u ditlcrent coniptexiou, have also ordained 
that we should have different creeds. 1 say nothing against 
yours — pray leave me to the quiet contemplation of mine 
for the few minutes 1 liave to live. Arguments are like 
the breese that stirs the cedar sapling and bends it hither and 
thither, but moves not to this side or to that the gnarled 
trunk, ill whose boughs the wild pigeons have nestled for 
many years.” 

But Bholhndtb, one word more— think of your wife to 
be made a widow by this rnsh step — your children to be 
rendered fatherless O think of your little boy running 
to the door to see if it is his father's step he has heard, 
and crying, on being told that he is to behold him no more : 
think of your poor wife hiding her tears from her children 
wlio torture her with the queslmn — * Why did our father 
leave us unprotected, and prefer death to the society ha 
once delighted iu ?' Oii Bhohindth, 1 intreat of thee, be 
kind to thyself, as thou hast been to others. Come with 
me, and I will accompany thee home. If you like not to 
return to the home of other days, return with me to mine, 
and 1 will send for your family, and we shall yet see many 
happy days together! Come, come, 1 see you relent.” No- 



thing that Mr. Hf>r%Yy had yrt naid moved him with whom 
he expostulated ao much as this. He clasped his hands 
convulsively together, and sobbed, while thenars coursed 
down his wasted cherks. At length after a momentary 
struggle he found words. ** P&dri bhheb, your heart is as 
tender as the young lotus bud ; but oh in mercy try to 
move me no farther — my mind is made up, Mahddeo has 
decree<l it. The curse shefl depart from my luiuse. Our 
name shall no more be a reproaidi in the land of the living. 
What can I say more ?‘* 

Hholandth, think of this — all crimes may be repented 
of and forgiven ; but suicide — — 

** No more, no more/' said the man, starting tohtsfeet, 
and looking imploringly at his kiud counsellor — ** if thou 
wouldst not embitter the very last moments of a dying 
man, 1 adjure thee by the holy name of thy God, speak to 
me no more on this point. The cuke is kneaded, and the 
fire is ready. All is complete.*' He then joined his bonds 
together, after chewing some grains of parched rice handed 
to him by the brithnian, repeaang these words: ** Brahma ! 
thou art tlie great being. Thy command is as tlm water of 
life ; from thee proceeded the Virtita^puritHka, Tlic whole 
universe is thy body, in which thou dwellesias the onimat- 
log soul. Thy mouth is fire, tfiy hairtlte clouds, thy beard 
the lightning 1 Thou art the source of nnive rsal motion, 
1 bow to thee who art the universe. To the gods who 
dwell in heaven I bow. To the gods who dwell in space 1 
bow. To the gods on earth 1 bow. To the regent of waters 
I bow*. To thee, O V'amna, and to thee, O indomitable 
Yami 1 Be propitious, Shiva*— hear, O Malii«iUlit» resMin- 
• Sama-Veda.— Ward, 
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iHrr tby word — with me pertiyb the curse of tby wrath ou 
my ancestor Uulr Singh and Iiin race j may it be buried with 
nte to be seen no more !’* The Missionary was now silent* 
for he was deeply engaged in inward prayer* that the uni- 
versal Father of all would receive and pardon this his erring 
child ; and that while he walked through the valley of the 
shadow of death, Ills rod and staff should comfort him. His 
heart and his eyes were full ; hut Hholankth now looked 
serene and unconcerned. '* Good Salieb,” he said, saldiniug 
wdlh profound respect, “were there many of your eountry- 
men like yourself, it were better for us, and for yourselves. 
Btdieve nt»t, however, that the Hindu is ungrateful for kind- 
ness — may the universal spirit of Brahma into which 1 am 
about to be absorbed c\cr be gracious to you — mayyoubellke 
an old pipal tree, hrinly rooted in the soil, a shadow to the 
fainting, and revered by all who pass you I Oh Saheb, one 
favour and I am done. I arn a stranger here — no one knows 
me, no one cares for me but yourself. Will you — if it is 
not too mut7b to ask— will you see this staff delivered into 
my wife’s hands — if possible, O do so yourself, for much may 
defiend upon it. I promised this — but Sdbeb, let her not 
burn 1 You understand me, and oh be a protector to my 
children. ” Mr. llervey, with a voice half choaked with 
emotion solemnly promisedl^RlI he wished. He had turned 
aside his head to conceal bis agitation. Oa looking again, 
he saw Bholdndth sictiug in the bow of the dtugi already 
mentioned ; while a single boatman sculled it out towards 
Hie eontinence of the sacred rivers. The brdhman sat 
opposite to Bholdnhtb, and the open hands of both were 
closed together. The boat at length etopped. The brkh* 
man helped the suicide to fasten two earthen poto full of 
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sand round Iua middle. The latter then looking up tu 
hea\cn stood for a moment wrapt, and then slipped into 
the water. The brdhman held him under the arm>pits. llis 
head and arms were still above the water, and his eyes 
directed towards the blue expanse of heaven. Whatever 
be said was now inaudible to the people ou shot:I^ The 
head disappears — two hands grasped in those of the brkh- 
man are still above water. ** ilari-bol shouted the 
latter^ as he let go. ** Ilari-bol rose in a universal 
shout from the thousands on shore. Not even a ripple of 
the water showed where the poor suicide had gone down t(» 
the chambers of death ! 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 

A Fragm^Hi* 

inr COLOVKL arch, watson. 

— — ■-> Bvt, now, in distance seen, 

They near'd ilie /rightful, grim. Promethean rock, 

Where, since outstretch'd, by keener vulture gnaw’d, 

Thy heart, Napoleon, writh'd in foreign chains, 

A warning star for monarebs yet unborn 1 
Though dark the cloud that overspread thy end, 

In times when cou<|uest droops the spreading wing*, 

* It may be asked, what Ciesar^assarcdly '* the foreouist 
man," and greatest military genius the world ever beheld— 
could have done, at the present day, supposing him to have 
been at the head of any kingdom in Europe ; where the dle^ 
ci^ne, aad furniture, of armies, are every where pretty uearij 
on a par, and the eciciicr of war is reduced to a syetees of 
calculations } We remember no other character of antiquity 
whose actions , duly eaamiued with the obstacles tlbat were 
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Turning the uenUl view through aget peat, 

For maater-Bpiriti, if we eole except 
Great JoJiua, who the Roioau eagle ledi^ 

The world ne’er aaw thy FeUow, first of jocn ! 

And liaJ'st thou lUcd a king, i'the hutde’s smokci 
In shock of squadrons, mid the cannon's roar — 

A Fall magnificent, and a^urthy him 

That shook the nations, seal of glories past — 

To Utter ages had thy comet path 
Deaceuded, by some future Sha&ttpeare drawn, 

Daszliug the world with thy setting sun. 

Let private men, who grieve at fortune's frowns, 

But think of thee — and, inly shrinking, bluab, 

Awe struck at thy dread fait. Thy la>*t sweet hope, 

Thy piincely heir, too, gone I Alas ! wc fear 
Something iu tUco provok'd the King 6f Kings 
To seal thy doom, and shroud thy race iu night. — 

opposed to them, can h«ar a comparison with those of Nnpo- 
leou.o -There seems, also, a considerable resemblance between 
the personal characters of the latter, aud Cwsar, and scarcely a 
striking action, or saying, in the life of the one that may not 
be paralleled in that of the other. 

The state of the world, even at this moment, seems clearly 
to indicate, that the time is rapidly approaching when ” na- 
tion no more shall rise against nation, neither shall they learu 
war any more.” The improvements in Seienee, and the arts 
(of which the progress of Steam presents a leading and re- 
markable instance) , and the advance of koowledge and civUi- 
satioa, will gradually briag mankind every where on terms of 
equality, and conquest, in any direction, will become no impos- 
sibility. Then will be ^llfi]led the prophecy of leaUh, (si. 9,} 
pence reiga on the enrth. 



TO A LADY WHO INSISTED 0!i CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR A NEW ALBUM. 

m I HlllDONft, BSQ. 


iiFv 8u^fr<*ii’n i^omAfi imwh her dcrref, 

Whfti man tiic<<umts her inHQdfttt* to ^ 

M i» talk of Liberty ' —> 1 1 who ho fn*** 

But htuuds a i)la\e (onte^t lu this icxjirct ^ 

The young, whose glowing breiMt with ardour IkoK, 
Hnni(8 ini]mtunt to obt^ her cull 
The old, from long tx|Mrieiut in muU roiln, 

.Sighs and subuiiti to tiv aci Uhtom'd thiail 

“ Vain wire th’ aftein|d, tiidttd, by skiU or forca, 

To stem the torrini ot dear wminu’s course* 

For if hhe will, she w fi i you may dc pond , 

And if bhe won’t, she won’ i —and there's an end ' 

Nay do not frown — I mean that she’a eonsM/en/ 
When once she has rcaolv'd ujion a matter, 

Fiom tthnhiuuy this if widely distant •— 

A porcelain >us<. m not a rulgar platter. 

Since you exact, a* tribute from each friend, 

Some cersc* for your booh, howeiier bad, 

My quota with humility 1 send, 

For my best poetry » “ proae run mad." 



1 kuew you in the budding of your age. 

When firet you enter’d on tl>e world’ a career ; 

And though you now enaet the matron Kage, 
Time’c progress bus uut render’d you lest; dear. 

You need not shake thut tiny little finger. 

Nor flout that lip as if inclined to scold : 

£iotnr youthful graces, 1 perceive, do tinffer. 
Declaring that you’re not so reey o/d. 

Not one grey hair a cause for doubt supplies, 

Nor on your forehead can 1 spy a wrinkle ; 

Aye, and those sparkling, dancing, speaking eyes, 
With all their wonted glances laugh and twinkle. 

Long be it thus, and — ’tuidst the tender cares 
Which on a rising fahdly await, 

But which the anxious hnaliatid fully sliurcs — ^ 
Contented happiness be still thy fate ! 


FJNIS. 










